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PREFACE 


.4 History of Restoration Drama^ published in 19:83. wsu* 
intended as the hrst of a series of volumes designed to 
trace the fortunes of English dramatic literature from 
the accession of Charles 11 to the close of Victoria’s reign. 
There is, therefore, every reason for the appearance of the 
present completely revised and considerablv expanded text 
of this book as volume one of a ii^neral stage history covering 
the years ibfio to 1900. 

Restoration Drama had been partly revised in 1927 and 
again in 1939, but the amount of scholarly attention devoted 
to the subject during the past twenty-five years has now 
called for something of further reach. I'he lengthy appendix 
dealing with purely theatrical history has been entirely 
rewritten and the handlist of plavs has not only been reviewed 
in the light of recent specialist studies but there has been 
added in summary form the basic information by which the 
performance and printing dates may be determined. In this 
connection, I should note that the original ‘'handlists" in 
this book and in its successors have happily succeeded in 
accomplishing what they were designed to accomplish. Since 
no effort had previously been made to make complete cata- 
logues of productions and published text.s during tlie.^c years, 
1 fully realised that my work must be tentative merely, but 
1 hoped that the ‘ handlists’’ would encourage others to 
indicate errors and t(» make additions. Khis is fortunatclv 
being done for all the penods covered by the present history 
of the drama, from tfie carefully detailed bibliography ol 
Restoration plays now being compiled by Fredson Bowers to 
the invaluable articles on " Early XlXth Century Plays ’’ which 
.Allen Wade and St Vincent Trouhridge are currently con- 
tributing to Theatre \otehook. 

So far as the main text of the present volume is concerned, 
an effort has been made, at the request of the publishers, to 
retain as many pages of the original as possible, in order to 
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avoid entire resetting. It has proved feasible to rewrite some 
of these and to insert many references to recent books and 
articles, yet still some important material could not satis- 
factorily be included in this way. Consequently, I have added 
to the three main sections of the book supplementary pages 
which survey certain aspects of the subject and present addi- 
tional references not fully dealt with in the text itself. By this 
means 1 have endeavoured to make this volume a critical 
record of all the significant contributions to its theme during 
recent years. 

Like many students, I have been greatly aided in my task 
by the never-failing courtesy of the officials of the British 
Museum, the Bodleian Library and the Public Record Office 
—and to these I should add those of the London Library and 
of several American libraries where part of my work has been 
carried out. For particular advice and assistance I wish to 
thank Professor Emmett L. Avery, Dr William Van Lennep 
and Dr James G. McManaway -all of whom have so 
materially assisted, by their researches, every student of the 
Restoration drama. 

, ALLARDYCK NICOLL 

IM Umverstty 
Birmingham 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE THEJITT{E 

1. Introductory 

P ARADOXICALLY, at a time when the last vestiget of 
ancient aristocratic life arc rapidly vanishing and democracy 
is the watchword of the age, the predominantly aristocratic 
drama of the reign of Charles II has once more come into 
its own again. True, voices have been raised occasionally 
to champion the claim that the comedy of this period is 
“insufferably dull” and to protest tltat 

the criticism that defenders of Restoration come<ly need to answer 
is not that the comedies arc “immoral," but that they are trivial, 
gross and dull.^ 

Such warnings arc salutary when we think of the pronounce- 
ments of some among the more eccentric defenders of the 
Restoration theatre, but the charge of dulness is perhaps 
sufficiently met by pointing to the truly extraordinary interest 
displayed during recent years in stage revivals of these late 
scventccnth-ccntury plays. We might be prepared to set aside 
the various productions of the Phoenix Society as having had 
appeal only to a special and limited audience, but we cannot 
ignore the way in which Congreve and his fellows have 
recently attracted the general public within the theatre’s 
doors. The plays have come alive there and their wit has 
summoned forth the laughter they were intended to provoke. 
It is not without significance that only a few years ago 
appeared a “ Playgoer’s Handbook to Restoration Drama”*— 

* L. C. Knights, " Rcstomtion Comedy: the Reality end the Myih 
ttomibook to Rostoratton Drama 

{«938). 
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2 THE THEATRE 

in its title testifying to the widespread and theatrical interest 
in these works^ 

This theatrical interest has been accompanied by an 
energetic academic interest. After remaining la^ly neglected 
since their own times, or at least from the eighteenth century, 
numerous Restoration dramatists have had their plays edit^ 
during the past two or three decades, in volumes both sump- 
tuously expensive and popularly simple*; and, apart from 
these collet **worb,*' numerous single plays have received 
special attention*. A majestic bibliography of Dryden leads 


* Before I9*3» spert fttHn chtpten tn genenl hiitoriet of litentiire, the 
«iy ecoc^ti of the Rettoretion drema appeared in the 166^1700 lectiona 
of John Gcfiest*i Somt Accoimt qf tfu Englith Stag€, from 1660 to 1830 
^**3*1*0 voli.), Sir A. W. Ward's A History t^Bniluh Dramatic Uteraturg 
to thi DMtk Qtmn Arms (1875; revised edition 1899, 3 voU.) and G. H. 
Nettleton tEngluh Drama of tin Rutoratum and Eightggnth Cgntury (1914). 
To these might be added the important general study of literary conditions 
during the period, Alexandre Beljame's Lo public gt Us hommes do Uttrgs 
** nicU (Paris, 1897; issued in English translation only in 

I wo)- The notes to the present volume indicate the wealth of studies since 
that time. In addition to the works on particular aspects referred to later, 
M English Rgstoration Drama (1933). 

Thus Montague Summers has prepared minutely annotated (although 
unfortunately rather erratically prepared) texts of Shadwell (1937, s vols.). 
Diyden (1934, 6 wls.), Wycherley (1914, 4 vob.), Congreve (1933, 4 vols.), 
Behn (191s, 6 wis.) and Otway (1926, 3 vob.). H. F. B. Brett-Smith hre 
an admirable Etl^rege (1927. a vob.), J. C. Ghosh an Otway (1932, 
Dobrto a Vanbrugh (1927. 4 vob., in coUaboration with 
p. We^) and a Congreve (1915-8, 1 vob.), F. W. Bateson a Congreve 
(1930), Charles Stonehill a Farquhar (1930, 2 vob.), W. S. Clark an Orrery 
(1937. a vob.), John Hayward a Rochester (1926), V. de S. Pinto a Sedley 
(1928). 

. * I ^ J<*hgarsal (ed. Montague Summers, 

^i^Kirkman s Win (ed. J. J. Ebon, 1931). Tuke’s Thg Advgntum 
tuA («<i- Mwtague Summers, 1927; and E. H. Swaen, 1927), 

Shadwe 1 o Bf^m WglU and Thg Vobmtggrs (ed. D. M. Walimley, 1930), 
j^erl^i Tin Wtfg (ed, U. Todd-Nsyler, 1931; and, with 

UA *9*4), Banks' Thg Unhappy Pavouriu 

/S' r 1’39), Sir William KiUigrew's Tho Sugg qf Urbin 

.k *948). Several anthologies iIm testify to the interest in 

me drama of the ponod'— Rgstoration Comgdus (1921) edited by Montague 
Siunmera, Typsf qf English Drama, 2660-1780 (1923) edited by D. H. 

(*918) edited by Bonamy Dobrte. 
Ontuh P^s frm tin Rgstoration to tSto (1929, a vob.) edited by M. J. 
nS?.' ^ ^ Eightggnth Cgntury (1931) edited by 

D. MacMilbn and H. M. Jones, 7Woe Famous Plays qf thg Rgstoration 
•i^tghtggnth Cgntury (1933) edited by C. A. Moore, English Plays, 
1660-1820 (1935) edited by A. E. Morgan. 
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the van in t lenet of studies destgoed to chut the hitherto 
unexplored territory of Restorstion plty-publiahiiig^ Basic 
contemporary texts have been issued with appropriate annota- 
doQS*. Theatrical history of the period i66o-i7oo» which 
thirty years ago had been seriously desk with only in a few 
articles devoted to particular problems, has now been more 
widely reviewed*. And at the same time numerous studies 

^ Reftfeocet to theoe ttudiot are gtv«n in tho HandliO oi Ptert. 
Montaiiue Sumroen* BAUograpky qf UntorMim Dnum (i«) 7 )> 
useful as a Ibt, but one to be treated with caubon, ia of course not in any 
respect a bibltography in the technical sense of the term. This is raferrsd 
to Ister as ** Summers, Bibliotraphy", A much doaer approach towards a 
bibIiogrq>hy is the excellent Ck$ck List prepared by Gettrude U Wood- 
ward and James G. McMsnsway (1945)* « elaborate bibUofraphie 
study of the drama from 1660 to 1700 is beinf prepared by Frsdson 
Bowers. 

• Especially important are Tht Dramatic Jtscordi qf Sir Henry Nerhert 
(ed. J. Q. Adams, 1917), referred » hereafter as “Herbert**; John 
Downes' Rofcuu AntHcamu (ed. Montague Summers, 19 * 9 )» referred to 
as "Downes"; A Camparistm between the Twe Stages (ed. S. B. Wells, 
194a), referred to under its title. It mty be noted here that several early 
basic texts are generally referred to in the present volume simply by tbs 
names of their authors: thus "Langbtine" refers to Gerard Langbama's 
An Aceaiait the Engtisk Dramatich PoeU (1691), "Gildon" to Charim 
Gtidon's continuation of this work as Tfie Livet and Charactan qf we 
English Dramatich Poets (1698), ‘‘Jacob** to Giles Jacob's The Poettcm 
Pegiitcr (1719), " Whinoop" to A Compleat list qfeil the Bngtuh Dramatu 
Poeu contributed (apparently by John Mottley) to T. Whinoop's 5 <»o- 

U747 )* " Biog^fua DramatUa** to the edition of that work prepared 
by Stephen Jones in i8ia. " Cibber" refers to An Apology foe the Ufe ef 
Mr CoUey Cibber, edited by R. W. Ivowe in 18^ (2 vols.). Tlw reports 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission sie cited ss "//AfC.** 

* By fsr the most important volumes are Leslie Hoisoo's The Coamon- 
wealth and Restoration Stage (i9a8) and Etesnore Boswell's The Rettoratwm 
Court Stage (1660-1702) (1932)— referred to as "Leslis Hotion" and 
" Eleanom Boswell" respectively. Both of these present mimy new 
menta culled from die Public Records Office. Montague Summers' The 
Reetoeation Theatre (1934) and The Playhouse of Pepyt (1^3$)— 

to as " Summers, Thnitre" and " Summers, Hayhouse** respectively give 
an account of theatrical conditions in diis age. Emmett L. Avery has an 
invaluable "Tentative Calendar of Daily ITieatrical Performances, 1660- 
1700" (Reteareh Studies of the State CoUege of Wathington, Xlll. 1945 . 
223-83) — referred to u "Emmett L. Avery"; and Alfred Harbages 
Annals EngUsh Drama, 97 J-^ 7 <» (*94o) a serviceable comply 
ment. Very useful, too, are the two collections of Sybil Roaenfeldj* 
"Dramatic Advertisementa in the Burney Newspapers, 1660-1700' 
(PMLA, u. 1936, 123-52) and "The Restoration Stage to Newspapen 
and Journal, 1660-1700" (Modem iMngoage Review, 1935. 445 - 59 )> To* 
same author's pubitcatkm of interesting Norwich records is referred to in 
Appendix A. 
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of individual playwrights have illuminated the practice of 
dramatic composition during these years ^ 

Most important of all, however, are the many books and 
articles devoted to an attempt at reassessment of the Restora- 
tion drama. These may more appropriately be mentioned 
individually in those sections of the present book to which 
they have reference ; but it may be advisable here to emphasise 
that through these diverse studies we have indeed come near 
to securing a balanced attitude towards the comedy and the 
serious drama of the age. Neither are we likely now to neglect 
the solid virtues of the heroic drama and the delicacy of the 
comic, nor arc we tempted to over-praise because of a sur- 
rounding atmosphere of indifference. And, above all, we are 
better equipped now to see the Restoration stage and the 
dramatic literature to which it gave birth as the interesting 
and indispensable link between Shakespeare’s Globe with its 
poetic plays and the modem theatres with their combination 
of realism and spectacle. Although this age seems at first to 
be a strange world of its own, separated alike from the eras 
dominated by Elizabeth on the one hand and by Victoria on 
the other, we arc coming more and more to recognise that it 
docs not stand alone. The excesses of its courtiers may momen- 
tarily persuade us of its isolation, but the deeper we search 
the surer becomes our realisation that the playwrights who 


* Among thete, apart from the numerous Drydcn studies, arc the 
following: Aphra Behn (by V. Sackvillc-West, 1927); Colley Gibber (by 
F. D. Senior, igaS; by D. M. E. Habbema, 1928; by R. H. Barker, 1939); 
CoH^evt (by D. Protopopesco, 1924; by Sir Edmund Gosse, revised 
edition I 9 a 4 ; by D. C. Taylor, 193*; by John C. Hodges, 1941); CowUy 
(by A. H. Nethercot, 1931; by Jean Loiseau, 1931); Croune (by A. K. 
White, 1932); D Avenant (by Alfred Harbage, 1935; by A. H. Nethercot, 
1938); Dennii (by H. G. Paul, 1911); D'Urfty (by R, S, Forsythe, 1916); 
Etf^ege (the Letterbook, edited by Sybil Rosenfeld, 1928); Farquhar (by 
Willard Connelly, 1948); Gould (by E. H. Sloane, 1940); KUligrew (by 
Alfred Harbage, 1930); Ue and Otway (by R. G. Ham, 1931); Mount/ord 
(by A. S. Borgman, 1935); Motteux (by R. N. Cunningham, 1933); the 
,Duke and Duchess of NewcasUi (by H. Ten Eyck Perry, 1921); Katherine 
Pfttlipt (by P. W. Souers, 1931); Sedley (by V. de Sola Pinto, 1927); Settle 
(by F, C. Brown, 1910); Shadwell (by A. S. Borgman, 1928); Southeme 
(by J. W. Dodds, 1933); Rochetter (by J. Prinx, 1927; by V. de Sola Pinto, 
1927; by Charles Williams. 1935); Vanbruqh (by I.. Whistler, 1938); 
Wyeherley (by Charles Perromat, 1921; by Willard Connely, 1930). 
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fluttered around Drury Ljme and Lincoln*a Inn Fiekk were 
the descendants of Shakespeare and the ancettort of Shaw. 

Thus, the interest we take m the stage and drama whidk 
flourished during the reigns of Charles II and his sucoeaaori 
must perforce be motivated partly by historical considerations, 
partly by the intrinsic excellence to be discovered in at least 
a few plays of these times. Were we concerned merely with 
such comedies and tragedies as seemed to possess qualities of 
an enduring sort or such as might appear to merit revival on 
the modem stage, then most of the plays recorded here would 
necessarily And no mention: but, since the interest is a double 
one, it is obviously essential to bring under review not only 
the few which are permanently worthy but also the many 
which succeeded merely in arousing a little flutter of con- 
temporary approval and their less fortunate companions which 
failed to attract even the audiences of their own days. Any 
account of Restoration drama must, accordingly, consider 
both the masterpieces of the time and the failures: only by 
taking these together can we properly assess cither the virtues 
of the one or the defects of the other. 

II. The Audience 

All dramatic art depends ultimately for its form and content 
on the audience. The spectators of 1 590 gave birth to As You 
Like It: the spectators of 1600 to lic^et and to Every Man 
in his Humour : the spectators of 1670 to The Conquest of 
Granada and to The Man of Mode. Fundamentally, inde- 
pendent genius counts for less in the world of the thcat*T 
than docs the general atmosphere of the tinje: “the drama’s 
laws the drama’s patrons give” is a nilc which, it seems, may 
never be broken. Less than any other art is the drama ahead 
of its time. It reflects, very rarely prophesies: itt basis is the 
world of sentiment around, not before, it. 

Of all audiences, the audience of the years t66o to 1700 is* 
perhaps the easiest to analyse. Save for the very first year 
or two of the Restoration, two theatres, and for over twelve 
years, one theatre, supplied the wants of the Ix)ndon play- 
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going public of the time^. Instead of cries that admittance 
was unobtainable, we meet with lament after lament that the 
managers and promoters could barely make ends meet*. If 
one theatre had a new play by a well-known author the other 
was as if deserted, sometimes summoning barely sufficient 
spectators to make a performance either advisable or even 
possible*. Outside of London, except for several strolling 

* 8«0, for the history of the thettree, Appendix A. 

* References to smsU sudiences ere frequent in prologue and in epi* 
logue from the earliest to the latest period. The first, probably, is tlut 
which appears in D'Avenant*s prolo^ to the second part of Tht Siigt 
^Rhodtti 

•• Oh! Momy! Momyl if tk$ Wits would dreu 
With OrmmenU, tht ptnonifaet of Ptaa; 

And to our Pat half that Trtasurt tpare^ 

Which Pactum gtti from Fools to nourish War; 

Thtn hit contraettd Semm should widsr bs, 

And move by greater Engines, Hit you tee 
(Whilst you tecurely sit) fierce Armies meet.,.,** 

About 1675*^ the T.R. seems to have been in a peculiarly bad sray. See 
the prologue to a revival of Every Man out of His Humour (July, 1675) in 
DufTett's New Poems, Songs, Prologues and EpiU^es, Never before Printed 
(1676), p. 7a. and the epilogue to Lee's Gtoriana (D.L. 1676) : 

" They told me at t'other House y*had left us quite,.. 

Good faith Pm very glad to tee you here! 

*Tis wAl you can at a New Play appear.** 

About the year 1667 Pepys has many references to paucity of audiences. 
On Wed. 17 April, 1667, the King's house for Polio was empty: it was 
"mighty empty" on Thurs. 1 Aug. for The Custom of the Country: it 
was poor on Mon. Aug. a6 for The Surprital: and "not one soul" was 
in the pit by three o'clock on Mon. 16 Sept. The Union of 1683, when 
the two theatres amalgamated, wu really the result of financial failure, 
and no one appears to have been inconvenienced because only one play- 
houM was open. When Betterton had seceded to the long disused L.I.F. 
house in 1695, the old complaints started again. Thus Jo. Haynes spoke 
the epilogue to Farquhar's Love and o Bottle (D.L. 1 699)" in Afourmitg": 
" I Come not here, our Pat's Fate to see. 

He and hit Play may both be damn'd for me: 

No, Royal Theatre, / come to Mourn for Tha, 

And muif these Structures then unHmely fall, 

Whiltt th’other House stands, and gets the Devil and allT** 

* Pepys found the T.R. empty on Thurs. July 4, at ClaradOa 
because of the recent opoiing of D’Avenant'a "opera" : on Mon. Mar. 7, 

•• 1663-4, L.I.F. empty because of a new play at the TJl.: the 

emptiness of the T.R. on Mon. Aug. a6, 1667, was due to the production 
of Sir MtaHn Mar-all at L.LF.: on Mon. Sept. 16, 1667, Pepys noted that 
L.LF. WM full for TW Quoque but the TJl. empty for The Scornful Ladyi 
on Sat. 5 Oct. 1667, the TJl. was empty for Flora's Vagaries because of 
a "new play" at L.I.F.: on Thurs. 14 May, 1668, the T.R. bouse was 
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comptnies and for visits of the Loncbn comptniea to Oxford 
and CambridgaS pbya were unknown, and in the metropolia 
itself only a very anudl proportion of the people favoured 
the theatre. Ch^es had be^ restored with practically the 
foil consent of the nation, but the Puritan tenets which had 
made possible the eighteen yean duration of the Common* 
wealth regime could certainly not have vanished with the 
mere restoration of a king to his throne. Had the oourtien ~ 
been less debauched, had Charles been less the slave to hit 
passions, had the playwrights maintained a more sedate 
attitude towards life, the dtiaens might, too, have flocked to 
the playhouses as in Elizabethan times. Of direct reference 
to the middle classes in the theatre we have practically no 
record*. During the Dutch wan when a certain number of 
the gallants and the beaux were gone to sea, an appeal might 
be made from the stage to the citizens **of Lombard-%Vittx** 
but in the main those who were engaged in business, unless 
they were younger sons of the nobility, were ridiculed in 
pbys, undesired among the spectaton. The courtien made 
of the theatre a meeting*place of their own, with licence of 
ail kinds, bringing there their dubious loves, so that those 
citizens who still retained some of their Puritan convictions 
shunned the place like a plague*. More personal motives 
may have entered in as well. In the comedies, and the 

tmtll for Thi Country Captain beciu»e of Tfu SuUtn Levort it L.I.P.: 
“not £10” wi* in the T.R. for Tht Faitt^ful Shtpktrdm on Fri, Feb. s6. 
1669. beceuse Thi Royal Shtphtrditt htti been performed for the fini 
time at L.I.F. the day before. 

^ See Appendix A. 

• The pretence of dtizena in the theatre waa four timet noted by 
Pepyi and alwavt at an exception, on Sat. Dec. ay, i 66 a (aecond part of 
Thi Siegi of Rhodet), on Thun. Jan. i. 1663-3 iT'hi Villain), on Wed. 

I Jan. 1667-8 (Sir Martin Mar-all), on Sat. Dec. a6, 1668 ( Woman RUat'i). 
it it noticeable that all of theae were at the Duke’a theatre, wd all round 
the Chriftmaa or New Year aeaaon. It ia poaaible that the citiaena riaited 
the playhouae only on special occasions auch as this, and that the " show ** 
of D'Avenant’a hotne particularly appealed 10 them, 

• See Wright, Uittoria Hittriomca, p. 6; he even that “many of the 
more CiviUa<^ Part of the Town are uneasy in the Company, and shim 
the Theater as they would a House of S^dal.” Tom Brown in his 
Play-hotiu makes a similar remark that " Men of Ffgnri and Consideration 
are known by seldom being there, and Men of Wiulom and Buatnew by 
betnf always absent*’ [Works, 1708, ill. 41]. 
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comedies are but a reflex of real life, the citizens* wives are 
made fair game for the debauched sparks, their husbands the 
mere butts for ill-placed wit and buffoonery. It must cer- 
tainly have appeared to many that the introduction of their 
women-folk into this place of ogling eyes and significant leers 
was a proceeding injudicious, to say the least^. 

The spectators, then, for whom the poets wrote and the 
actors played were the courtiers and Aeir satellites. The 
noblemen in the pit and boxes, the fops and beaux and wits 
or would-be-wits who hung on to their society, the women 
of the court, depraved and licentious as the men, the cour- 
tesans with whom these women of quality moved and con- 
versed as on equal terms, made up at least four-fifths of the 
entire audience. Add a sprinkling of footmen in the upper 
gallery, a stray country cousin or two scattered throughout 
the theatre, and the picture of the audience is complete. 

All of these took their cue from the king. Charles returned 
from his exile with a very definite love of the drama and of 
literature in general. The theatre became with him a par- 
ticular hobby. Of the two licensed houses, one, that which 
included the actor Mohun, was styled the Theatre Royal, its 
players. His Majesty’s Servants, the other, that which in- 
cluded Betterton, was called the Duke’s Theatre, from the 
fact that it was patronised by the brother of the King, the 
Duke of York. Charles was the first English sovereign to 
attend in any frequency a public playhouse, his initial 
appearance there being, according to Downes, at the opening 
of the new Duke’s Theatre on Friday, June 28, 1661*. 
He had, of course, his own private playhouse at Whitehall, 
and there performances were given occasionally*, but his 

* Tht City nfither likn tu nor <mf Wit^* wiyi Shtdwell in the epilogue 
to Tht Lancathirt Witcha (D.G. 1681). 

“ Thiy say thtir Witrn Itarn ORling in th« Pit; 

Thfy'r from th$ Boxes taught to make Advances, 

To anmer stolen Sighs and naughty Glances." 

• * Downes, p. ao, gives the date as ** Spring, 166a,'* but a reference in 
Pepys shows that this is an error. In general, it should be noted that 
Downes, while providing an in^'aluable account of the stage, is not to be 
trusted where dates are concerned. 

* On the vanous court theatres Eleanore Boswell's study u the prune 
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main interest seems to have been in the public theatres. He 
acted as judge whenever anything happened to disturb the 
equanimity of the management, even going so far as to allot 
shares which had fallen vacant^ and governing the actions 
of the player8*.|kHe had his favourites among the actors, 
Lacy in particular^ whom he caused to be painted for his 
palace. He had his loves among the actresses, the children 
of Nell Gwyn becoming Dukes and Lords. He it was who 
set the fashion for rimed plays, as Roger Boyle, Earl of 
Orrery, expressly informs us. He ordered Tukc to write Tki 
Adventures of Five Hours and Crownc to pen Sir Courtly 
Nice. He it was who provided vestments for the actors on 
special occasions, passing his state robes over to Mohun or 
to Betterton as the case might be. For a revival of D’Avenant’s 
jLove and Honour at L.I.F. sometime before 1665 the royal 
coronation suits were worn in the theatre*, and the same 
suits apparently were lent again to the Duke's playhouse for 
the production of Orrery's Henry V in 1664*. On Dec. it, 
» 1667, Pepys heard that Charles to give ^500 for garments 
to deck up Catiline at the T.R., but seemingly the lending 
of state robes was an easier thing to get out of the merry 
monarch than a sum of money, however small. A month 
later the production of Catiline was being held over, the 
King’s present not forthcoming. 

From this royal countenance of the theatre the actors and 
the playwrights gained a certain amount of prestige. Of all 
artists they were nearest the court. They expressed in every 
way the sentiments of the court, and, unhappily, not only 
the wit they met with there in the persons of Rochester and 

authority. A clear distinction mint be made between ihit theatre and 
the Hall Theatre. Misa Boiwcll preaenta many documenia from the 
Public Records Office relating to the atructure and admmisirauon of both. 

‘ That which lapsed owing to the death of Theophilua Bird wm assigned 
by him {Cal. State Papen, Dorn. Series, Charles //, 1663 4, p. lai). 

• Thua in July, 1663, Henry Hama left the Duke’s company for the 
royal troupe, but was forced by royal command to return (Pepys, July aa. 
1663). The year before, in i66a, John Richarda had similarly desert^ 
for the Dublin theatre. The King thought fir to issue a warrant immedutely. 
commanding the Lord Lieutenant to arreat him at once and wp him 
back to England {Cal. State Papers, Dorn. Series, 1661 -a, p. 455 )- 

* Downes, p. ai. * Downes, p. ay. 
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of Sedley or the exalted romance of Mdlle de Scud^ry, but 
also the profound royalism of the Stuart regime. The ultra- 
monarchism which pervades this theatre may astound us 
nowadays, but it must be remembered that, not only were 
the dramatists and the actors cavaliers by necessity, the 
Puritans condemning and decrying their very means of liveli- 
hood, but that they were fettei^ by a fairly strict and pre- 
judiced censorship. At first, certainly, some slight latitude 
seems to have been allowed, as when the lost play of Howard's, 
Th§ Change of CromSt was acted before the King, who flew 
into a most uncharacteristic passion and ordered it to be 
restrained-only, characteristically, to permit its revival in 
a few days* time. Other plays, we know from contemporaries, 
were regarded as attacks at the court, and were allowed, but 
for the most part the office of censor, held in turn by Herbert 
and by Killigrew, was rigidly exercised. An interdiction was 
laid sometime or another on The Maid’s Tragedy^. Crowne's 
Henry the Sixths part 1 (1681), because of some and-Catholic 
sentiments expressed in it, was suppressed*. Charles allowed, 
but James disallowed, the acting of Oryden's The Spanish 
Fryar (D.G. 1680)*. Shadwell suffered for some inji^cious 
remarlw in The Lancashire Witches (D.G. 1681), ''"Lee for 
Lucius Junius Brutus (D.G. 1680)*, Banks for The Innocent 
Usurper (1694) and for Cyrus the Great (L.I.F. 1695)*. 

At several definite points in the history of this period, 
however, a certain amount of criticism would seem to have 
been tolerated, precisely because men did not know where 
to stand. At first, naturally enough, all the ** political’* plays 

* Se« Fowcll, F. tnd Pilmer, F., Ctnsortkip in England (1913), p. 101. 

' E>«dicatton to Tht English Frier (D.L. 1690). 

' The order of tupprettion U in the P.R.O., L.C. 5/147. p- >39 : it U 
deted Dec, 8, 1686, and commtndt **that y* piiy calM ^ Spanish Friar 
should bee noe more Acted.*' 

* The order is dated Dec. 1 1 , 1680 (L.C. 5/144, p. a8) : " Whereas I am 
informed that there is Acted by you a Play called Lucius Junius Brutus... 
wherein are very Scandalous Expressions St Reflections vpon y* Govern- 
ment these are to requir.* you Not to Act y* said Play again.** 

* Tate's Ruhard II was similarly banned on Dec. 14, 1680 (PJl.O., 
L.C. 5/144, p. aq). Dryden and Lee’s The Duke 0/ Gnu* on July 18, t68a 
(P.R.O., L.C. 5/16, p. loi) and Crowne’s The City Polititiues on June a6, 
1684 (P.R.O., L.C. 5/16, p. 83). See also Fowell and Palmer, op. of. p. 103. 
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were violently monarchist, but later the indecision of the 
court in r^d to religion led to a definite break of the 
dramatists into two camps, some, like Mrs Behn and D*Urfey, 
supporting the court as far as lay in their power, others, such 
as ^ttle and Shadwell, violently condemnatory of all but 
Protestant principles. The first era of keen political and re- 
ligious controversy in the playhouses may be dated from 
1679 to 1685, and in that era we do find a mass of conflicting 
satire, the dramatists carrying on what was literally a little 
verbal war of their own*.- Another period of extreme excite- 
ment circles around the years 1689 and 1690, but then most 
of the political plays produced, such as The AbdicaUd Prina^ 
The Bloody Duke and The Royal Voyage (all 1690), were 
either not meant to be acted, or were unable to secure a 
theatrical production. 

This keen party and religious atmosphere, this intimate 
interest of the King in all affairs theatrical, this audience 
intent upon their own pleasures and upon court affairs rather 
than upon the plays themselves, were bound to produce a 
type of drama different from the drama of the former years. 
The theatre was their toy : they could do with it what they 
liked. They could appropriate a certain portion of the play- 
house, that apparently between the front curtain and the 
outer edge of the stage, and stand there, conversing more or 
less wittily, picking their teeth and “oft combing their 
Hair*.** This was no doubt between the acts, for, peculiarly 
enough when we think of Elizabethan example, no very great 
body of spectators, if any at all, would appear to have 
occupied seats on the stage itself until a comparatively late 
date in the century. In 1664 Sorbiire particularly observed 
that this vice was not in practice then^ and it is not until 

» Coniidertble itteniion hw recently been ptid to the poUticel elementt 
in Rettomtion pUyt, eepccully in the Ute »cvcntics and the eightiM. Such 
political element* eppear in the form of unacted “propaganda'* piece*, 
in that of "paralleU” in new tragedica or hi*iori(^ play*, in that of 
aatirically conceived acenea in new oomediea and in that of definitely 
tendentioua prologue* and epilogue*. See pp. 7S-9. 

• D'Avenant'a Tfn Man’s tht MasUr (L.I.F. ib68) epilogue. 

• Riiatkm d’sm Voyoie « AttgUum (Pari*, 1664), p. 63. 
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about i6qo that we find many references to the custom. In 
1674 it waa apparently unknown, for Vincent saw fit to omit 
all references to gallants on the stage when he was re-writing 
Dekker’s Curt Hom-Book. On the other hand, in 1692, one 
of the characters in D’Urfcy*s The Marriage-Hater Matched 
(D.L. 1692), declares of a lord : “ I have seen him spoil many 
a Comedy, by baulking the Actors entrance, for when I have 
eagerly expected some Buffoon to divert, the first nauseous 
appearance has been my Lord^*’ In the next year Settle, 
if he be the author, issued an imploring prologue to The 
Fairy Queen (D.G. 1692) against those 

neto Beau-Skreens, 

That stand betwixt the Audience and the Scenes^ 
while in 1693 Thomas Wright in his The Female Vertuoso*s 
(D.G. 1693) emphasised the fact that once the stage had been 
**kept free from Beaux and Bullies*.” The edict of William 
and Mary*, made about this time, stating expressly that no 
person should cither stand or sit upon the stage, evidently 
had no effect, the habit persisting on to the time of Garrick. 

In this theatre, this toy of the upper classes, gentlemen 
apparently could enter without payment for a single act, or 
could rely on credit if they had not sufficient money to pay 
the door-keeper. Of the latter custom there is ample proof 
in the playhouse scene in Shadwelfs A True Widow (D.G. 
1678)*. Even as early as Dec. 30, 1667, Pepys thought it 
“a shame” that Sir Philip Cartarct was known at the theatre 

* II. i. 

• Proloifue. Similar references are to be found in the epilogue to 
Scott's The Unhappy Kindness (D.L. 1697), “a BeaU'Croxvded Stage”: 
in the epilogue (by Motteux) to Mrs Pix’ The Innocent Mtstress (L.I.F. 

1697): 

" Then all thus stor'd, tho Money's scarce this Age, 

IVe need not fear t'hcwe a Dcau*crowded Stage;" 
and in iv. i of Motteux’ Love's a Jest (L.I.F. 1696) where Airy declares 
"I can easily believe you’ve been... Side-boxing at the Play-house, 
Acting in the Pit, nay on the Stage too.” Gildon, in A Comparison bettceen 
the TWo Stages, p. 3a, in mentioning the great success of A Trip to the 
Jubilee states that "at that play” he had seen "the Pit, Box, and Stage... 
crowded.” 

• Cal. State Papers, Dorn, Series, WUltam and Mary, Feb. 1689- April, 
*690, p. 3ai. 

* Act IV. 
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“and do run upon the score for plays/* and aa late as 1693 
F. P. in some verses prefixed to Higdcn*8 The Wary Widdaw 
(DX. 1693) could mention gallants who at the **PkykaiiS9 
judge on tick" The free act was regularly satirised by the 
poets, and attempts were made to put an end to it, but 
apparently not until about 1690 was it in any w'ay limited^ 
D’Avenant murmured against the fashion in the epilogue to 
The Man*s the Master (L.l.F. 1668) and with perfect justice, 
if we may take Pepys as a typical spectator. On Jan. 7, 1 667/8. 
for example, the latter “to the... two playhouses, in the pit, 
to gaze up and down, and there did by this means, for nothing, 
sec an act in ‘The Schoole of Compliments’ at the Duke of 
York’s house, and ‘ Henry the Fourth’ at the King’s House.’’ 
Even as late as 1693 Wright in the prologue to The Female 
Vertuoso's (D,G. 1693) had some satire on the “One-acters,’’ 
and Farquhar in his Essay on Comedy (1700) has satiric 
reference to the “saucy impudent Fellows... call’d Door- 
Keepers, that can’t let a Gentleman see a Play in Peace 
without jogging and nudging him every minute. Sir, tcHl 
you please to pay?.,, Sir, the Act's done, will you please to 
pay, Sir?"* On the other hand, gentlemen who objected to 
disbursing their money to the ordinary d(X)r-keeper were 
often-times not unwilling to pay more than the simple half- 
crown in order to have access to the “ tyring- room ’’ where 
they might chat with the actresses. Whether a fixed charge 
was made for this or not, we know that some S()rt of payment 
was made. In spite of the fact that the actresses may not 
have been averse to this easy entrance to the tyring-housc— 
the affability of a woman there was proverbial*— it is almost 
certain that the managers of the theatres were careful to gain 
some profit by it. 

Another frequent abuse, partly connected with the privilege 
of the free act, is referred to by Lacy in Sir Hercules Buffoon 

* Cal. State Papers, Dom. Series, 1689-90, p. jai . 

* The eerlieet werrmnt ageinst the practice ii dated Dec. 7, 1663 (P.R.O,, 
L.C. 7/1 and 5/138 last page). See also Cat. State Papers, 1664-5, Feb. 
27, 1665, p. aa3, and May i6, 1667 (U. 1667-8, p. 395), 

* Wycherley’s The Plain Dealer (D.L. 1676), 11; see also the same 
author’s The Country Wt/e (D.L. 1675). prologue, and The Centlesssass 
Dassdstg‘Sfatter (D.G. t67a), epilogue. 
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(D.G. 1684) where he gives a satirical recipe for seeing plays 
“for nothing — one act in the Pit, another in a Box, and a 
third in the Gallcry‘.“ It seems that in the Restoration 
theatre extra money for box and other seats was collected 
after the performance had well begun, a general small charge 
only being made at the doors. Thus men of an easy sense of 
morality and a nimble pair of heels could dodge the attendants 
as they came round, moving rapidly from box to pit and from 
pit to gallery. “I’m told,” says D’Urfey in his prologue to 
The Bath (IhL. 1701), 

Tm told that Beaus with Perukes Cf/ver'd o're, 

Make such stratu^e shift to save poor shillinj’s four^, 

Theydl in Side-Box three Acts for nothing sit. 

At last sneak down for Six -pence to the Pit. 

When we conjure up before our minds such an audience 
and such a managctnent learful at every moment of offending 
the slender clientele, we can understand that attention to the 
play in hand was often grievously lacking Women of doubtful 
character, “vizard Masks” as they were euphemistically 
styleiP, Hocked the playhouses, sitting alongside of the highest 
of the land in the side-boxes*, in the pit^ and in the upper 
gallery, the last-mentioned gaining by reason of their presence 
none too enviable a reputation®. So numerous did they be- 
come that in 1688 Crowne could declare that they made up 
“half the Pit, and all the Galleries^” It was to meet these, 

* 1 

* 'I'hc price (if lulinission tn the l>oxc<; 

* 'riic h.ibit of tu.isk-wc.inmj senns ro li.ive come in shortlv .nftcr tlic 
Kc<»tor.Ui(in. and, although aliandoncd l»v “( nil ( »cntle\somen “ liy 
i()So, It Wits not suppressed entirclv until the edict ot Anne in 1704. 
It rapidly became the recognised mark of prostitute, althmii^h c\cn 
“ladies of (pialitv," such as Mis Helm’s I'<t.;n'it (Uirhzarts seem not to 
have minded heiriH: taken by their Kcntlenien inends m Jem met d'amaur 
See infra, .it 

* Kpilomic to Lee’s (tlonana ( 1 ) L 1(17(1) 

‘ Kpiloifue to Wycherley’s Tht" /’/<«« Dealer (I) L it>7td 

* Ktherr«e's She Woud if she Caud (L 1 V. iWiS). m. m See also 

the epilonue to ('lownc’s .S’lr Courtly Sue ( 1 ) L. 1(185) which speaks ot 
Ihe galleries “hnelv u*'d of late, where roosting Mas^pics sat c.i>.k!ing for 
a Mate “ 'riir gallints otten ascended “(f- r /nfricKcO tn th’ 

Gallety,” we are told in the ptologue to Shudwcll s Tht H oman-Laptain 

(DC. 

’ Crownc’s Danus (D L. 1688), epilogue. 
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to indulge in their own doubtful intrigues with courtesan or 
with merchant’s wife that the gallants flocked to the theatre. 
The women, for their part, were equally eager. Little Gatty 
in Etherege’s Sfie Woudif she Cou*d [L.l.V. lOOS) laments 
in a song, 

To little or no purpose I spent nuinv Days. 

In ranging the Park. th’Exchangc, and thTlass; 

For ne’er in my rambles till now did I pro\c 
So luckie to meet with the man I cou’d lo\c. 

As a consequence noise seems often to ha\e ‘Mrowneil the 
Suge’s WitL” 'Fhc epilogue to Lee’s Sophutmha (D.L 1O75) 
says of the typical beaux that 

One half o’ the Play they spend tn n^tse and hratil. 

Sleep out the rest, then tcake and damn it all 

(iencral disregard of other’s feelings .ippears to ha\e eh.irac- 
terised the audience of the time. 'I'he gallant.s, so we are 
informed in Etherege’s She Woudtf she Low’d (L.I.F. 1668) 
are in the halut of moving 

From one Pla) -house, to the other Plav-house, 

And if they like neither the Pl.iv nor the Women, 

'Phey seldom stay an\ longer than the tomhmg 
Of their Perriwigs, or a wluspei or tu(» with a 
Friend; and then they cock their ('ap-t. and out they 
Strut again*. 

Sedlcy can hold loud and anim.ited convers.itions in the pit 
with ladies of doubtful propriet\, even though Pepys tetnls 
to believe that they arc “virtu<»us” .ind “of (juahlN.’’ or can 
pass witticisms on the action of an heroic tragedy. 

J he /Jge IS alter'd now, he that has H i/, 

AV’re uses it abroad, hut in the Pit, 

There spreads it all, and e're one Siene does knoto, 

Culls friend aside, Cryes, Dummy Jack lets f^o, 

• • • • • 

Others that want H it, hither come to i^lean^ 

Stem to find fault and castl at a Stene, 

Hetause they understand it not, %et mil 
Dislike, because 'tis Modish, and Centilt^. 

' Prologue to lec'i The Tn ol (Jutrni (I) I, lU-'-) 

* D’L rfc- '» prul(j|(ue to The Su^it oj (ll 1, xtt-jU) 


* l.ii 
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Scenes of licence must have been frequent. Shadwell in the 
first act of The Virtuoso (D.G. 1676) speaks of those who 
“come drunk and screaming into a Play-House, and stand 
upon the Henches, and toss their full Periwigs and empty 
Heads, and with their shrill unbroken Pipes cr)', Damme, this 
is a damn'd Play." Not only, therefore, did the actors play 
to enijity houses^ of which a fair proportion were gallants 
who did not pay and another fair proportion were “dead- 
heads^,” but the meagre audiences who did put in an ap- 
pearance barely gave the actors leave to perforin. Higden in 
the dedication to his The IVary If'iddoTv (D.L. 1693) makes 
complaint of some who “with a barbarous variety of Noise 
and 'I'umult” so disturbed his play “that many of the well 
meaning Spectatours (for I am sure it had very few Hearers) 
must conclude it a very criminall performance.” Only with 

* D'IJrfcy m the cpilojiue to T/ir Foul turn'd Critick (D.L. 1676) speaks 
of the nofKoofoimist preather melting 

"in durum e htdf hu (irruif utvay. 

To net, like uf, poor thirteen Pounds u day." 
lo The Theatricul huimutor and Monthly Mirriir tA juK. iSih, a document 
It piloted purpoitiiu; to be a list of t.ikiuys le flir 'I' U for a pcifotm.tncc 
of .III for Love on Wed. Dec. li, Uq"]. Atcoidini.' to this / 7 4/. lume 
(torn the Ntxcs, / 14 uj. fx/ from the pit (i 17 speit.uois 10 .dl), / 14 14^ (x/ 
from the mid t^illcrv ((q speetatois), and ^ i nt from tfic upper n.tllery 
speitators) / 2S 41 ulloi'cthrr, from whnh rent took 14J., 

leaMiuj {,22 lOf for the a« tors and tunniiu^' iost> 'The tot.il nuruher of 
p.iYinK persons m the house was but 24<) Mnvtst iertunl\ taking’s of 
over /.so must ha\e fieen abnormal 'I’he anii-( ibber pimphict 7 Vie 
iMureut and iloniments m the I* K O both ar-ree that .diout itn>.> the daiK 
receipts were " (dten under / ’o per diem '* (sec \ppendi\ H aiidionvidt 
A. 'I'lraler, Shulifipfure to Sheruhin, pp 2M Not mikh stress tan 

l>c put ujion Herbert’s early estimates, whuh were based on prob.ihiv 
imaginary evideiue, but he asserts that in if)<»2 l)'.\\eninl was Kettim.; 
fioo a week from the Duke’s house As D'.\\en.int had 10 out of 
IS shares, this represents a weekly total of {^oo, or an inera^’e of / ;o 
a niKht, possibly fairly near the truth, when we consider that in it)t>2 
the theatres were m the hey-dav of their prosperity (see Herbert, p 130, 
and l.eslic Hotsonks .stmlv of pl.iyhouse finaiue). 

* I''ur(|uhar, in his Knuyon ( 'omed\ , imunines a j^.dl mt falkinjf to himself 

“ Hefore Kail, I’ll Ik- plagu’d with ’em no longer. I’ll e'en write a 1‘lav 
f,ny self, by which means, mv (.'haratter of Wit shall be establish'd (andl 
1 shall eniov the I'reedom of the House.” .\s l arquhar obscr\ed, this 
Kives "the Liberty of the House to him anil his l-'riends for ever after ” 
Possibly these deail-heads were no more intent on keepim; ipiiet when 
the plays of other ptKis yserc producevi than were the cout tiers and the 
fops yyho paid for admittance. 
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a sort of pathetic gesture did the playcn niakc pretence that 
these gallants aided their productions. 

Ilf uho amfs futhrr tcith Jfst^n to hits 
And tetth a bum rnert'J to uhspft Miss, 

To komb a Perukf, or to shixc gtsy Chsaths, 

Or to ffnt antique Sonjense uith .Wtr Oaths; 

Our yV/ tcflames as the Muses Friend, 

For he'll by Irony euih Flay commend...^ 

Such a declaration rings hollow: it has a note of pathos in it 
rather than a note of happy satire. For the actors, indeed, 
contiitions must often have become well-nigh intolerable. 
Fep\s has several rtftrences to irritating noises in the 
public pla\ houses, and Heiterton declared that the v«Mces 
of tfie spectators “put the \cry Flayers out of C'ountcn- 
ance-.“ 

On they went witli their lo\es and their quarrels aiui their 
sallus, heedless of the pl.i\ bettire them. It was at the theatie 
that \\ \cherley had his first conversation with his later mis- 
tress, tile Duchess of Cleveland, she sitting in the first row 
of the King’s Ho\ and he standing in the pit*. It was at the 
Dorset (iarden playhouse that I.angb.iine saw Mr .Scr(*op 
killed by Sir 'rhomas .\rmstrong during a performance of 
Macbeth^. (.Juan els, in point of tact, both among the .ictors 
and among the spectators, were <»f Ireipient occurrence 
"Scou-'rifyq the W'atdi," sa\s Drsden in the prologue to lu9 
The Spanish Fryar (D.(i. i<>So), 

out->>f~Fad\um HVr, 

S<r,i. nc set up for 'itltnv^ m the Fit, 

il hne 'tis afirt(d by Fuilltcs, chulun hearted. 

To (rii^ht the Ladies first, and then he parted. 

‘ Sct om! proliii,>ur (d The lrr,<,r< m < )’,d |( . timn {iU~ j^) rr].rjlr<i lairr M 
ific prologue to I) I rt( ' ^ I hr f "< / lorn J (.niol. (I ) I, arul pnntr<l 

31 ilic prolnjpjc to Orrcn'i Mr .Infh'frt\ tl) (> i^>72. printr-l i6»>o). 

’ //)/■ .Intooini H'lJou (I, I I- < if'70), II 11 J.ccn jv r.irl\ 31 June ai. 
iCfK), 'rhiifn.i* Jor.i in louM wnTc “.4 Spftth h\ noy 0/ / pit>>i;ue to ihutf 
ih.U uouid rut out <■/ the J'tl ot the Hnl Hull tn the toil Scene, and dnturb 
the ( 'i>fnluw>n, by goin/; on the Stage" (/i Ho\al Arbor f/ l.o\al Foette,, 
xhttO, p lu). 

* Dennis quoted hv Lowe, Life of Hetterton, p 

* Lanj;l)Jine. p 4^10 I'hii was on .Sat , .Au»( aH, A nrwilrrter 

of ,\uK 3 1 intniioni the incident (IIMC, lilh Kfjxjil, Appendix Vll, 
lit I 


s Bn 
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Not always, however, were the disturbances in the theatre 
such mild affairs of craven-hearted hectors. There was a 
serious affray among some gentlemen who had gone to 
see The Unfortunate Ij)ver$ at Salisbury Court on Nov. 19, 
i66o^ On July 20, 1667, Henry Killigrew was sent to the 
Tower for an altercation with Buckingham in the playhouse*. 
A private quarrel which developed into a general fight en- 
tailed a temporary prohibition of acting in 1680*. On 
April 27, 1682, “Mr. CA(arle8) D(eering), son to Sir Edw. Z)., 
and Mr. ^(aughan), quarrell’d in the Duke's Playhouse, and 
presently mounted the Stage and fought, and Mr D. was 
very dangerously wounded, and Mr. V. secured lest it should 
prove Mortal.” In a newsletter contained in the State Papers 
there is mentioned a quarrel between a Captain Leinster and 
another, during which many swords were drawn in the pit^ 
while in the Post-Boy of June 22-25, 1695, we read that "on 
Saturday last. Words arose betwixt Mr. Cary and Mr.'^Young 
in the Playhouse, about a (lentlewoman, and the next morning 
they fought a Duel in Hide Park, where they were both 
Wounded: the former died in the Evening at the Star Inn in 
the StrandP 'I'hc following year one of the Clerks of the 
Excheciuer was killed at the playhouse in a quarrel which rose 
there®. In 1699 two men quarrelled “at the Playhouse about 
a Mistress” and later fought a duel’. Smith, the actor, suc- 
ceeded in killing his man in the theatre®, and Mrs Barry and 
Mrs Bracegirdle had an almost fatal struggle when playing 
“rival queens.” 'I’hc actors, indeed, were apparently not one 
whit better than the spectators. Whincop, for example, tells 
us that there was so much punch-dnnking business in 
Iligden’s comedy of The Wary Widdoto (D.L. 1693) that the 
players all got intoxicated and had to close the piece at the 
third act®, while Vanbrugh, in a cynical preface to The Relapse 
(D.L. 1696) declares that, owing to the uproarious drunken- 

* JIMC, 5ih Report, Appendix, aoo. 

9 * JhuJ , lath Report, Appendix vil, 51. 

* Tnu Nftvt, Feb. 4-7, 1679,80, 

* Imfxirttal }*rotfstant Mrreury, April a8-M«y a, i68a. 

* Stat* Pafyfrs, Dom. Strw, KUy 1690-Oct. 1691, p. 31a. 

* l^mion Post, April 19 aa; Post Boy. April 23-5, 1700. 

’ l^otesUint Mercury, March 8 -10, 1698 9 

* Pepy*, Nov. 14, 1666. • Whmcop, p. 247. 
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ness of Powell in the character of Worthy, he **oncc gave 
Amanda (acted by Mrs Rogers) for gone.” 

Probably the only thing that could stay the din of noise 
and of rowdy gaiety was the acting of Betterton, the chann 
of Nell GvvTn as she ran fonvard with her risque sallies, or 
else the sweet free grace of Mrs Bracegirdle. Undoubtedly 
the only other thing that could have staved them would be 
the Hashing wit of Congreve, or the rude bombast of the 
heroic tragedy tricked out with what their 
Palatei rehshed moi/. 

Charm! Song! and Sh<rtc' a Murder and a O'Aoir!* 

This audience looked for nothing more*. They expected 
naught but brilliant colour, elegance and wit a lit si-tting 
for their own coloured and elegant lives. 

III. Injlucnce oj the Audience on the Drama 

.None of these wits or fops or courtiers of the amlience 
were thinkers: hardly any of them had a faith beyond vague 
attachment to royalty: every one of them was eager for the 
day's pleasure, eager for love and cynical laughter arul the 
enjoyment of the senses. Their inlluencc on the theatre and 
on dramatic productivity, moreover, was twofold. It was not 
limited solely to the inlluencc they might exert from tlicir 
position as spectators, for they actcil in that age in the double 
capacity of audience and of playwrights. .Art witli them was 
a gentleman's toy, and so long a.s a well-bred imiitference 
was displayed, the penning of a comedy and a iragedv or 
two could but add to their renown. With them poetry and 
the drama sank to the lc\cl of a playful essay, a game to be 
indulged in for a brief hour or two, an easy method of 
whiling away the time. Htheregc thus amuscii himself with 

* Drvdcn and l^c'n OnUput (I> H. 167S', cpilojoK. 

' Motteux, in the preface to hia Ihaufy tn Mifmi (I, I !•' 
apoloijire* for the fact that thia plav i» " Jit fitej of all fht thmui that noa 
T((ommend a Play moil to tht Lihng of thf Many For it hai no Singing, * 
no Danang, no Mixturt of Comedy, no Mirth, no ehange of Sime, no ruh 
Drenei, no Shore, no Hanti, no Similet. no lioltlr. no KJhn^ on the Stage, 
no Ghoit. no ProMgy; and lekati ytt more, no hinul. no I’lofancncm. nor 
Immorality.” 
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comedy: Sir Robert Howard with tragedy. Roger Boyle, 
Earl of Orrery, wrote his heroic dramas only when confined 
indoors with gout. There was, therefore, from these men no 
attempt to express great ideals, because there was no definite 
sincerity, no individuality of utterance, and unfortunately 
such professional authors as appeared in this age took their 
lead from these more aristocratic dramatists even as the latter 
invariably took theirs from the king. Dryden, D’Urfey, 
Shadwell to a certain extent, Settle, Lee, all on the fringe of 
the elegant circle, strove as far as they could, not to give 
utterance to any beliefs they might individually have held, 
but merely to reflect what had been said before them by 
others more fortunately born. Only a very few men, such as 
Otway in Venire Preserv'd and in The Orphan, seemed to 
find expression definitely their own. 

I’o their own elegance these courtly playwright-spectators 
Bcldeii an elegance taken from a study of certain periods of 
classic and of pseudo-classic art. They knew their Ovids and 
their Horaces certainly: they took from 'ribullus and from 
Juvenal satiric elements and adapted those elements to their 
own time: they felt truly and apj^reeiated the grace and the 
cynicism of the poetry of Augustan Rome. But even more, 
they appreciated the pseudo-classic grace of h'rance. Many 
of them hail been, for varying periods, exiles abroad, and they 
had captured .some part at least of that style and finish which 
allow'd! of the growth, on the one hand, of Racine, on the 
other, of Molierc. Not that they translated faithfullv into 
London the spirit of Paris. 'I’heir harder, coarser, J-nglish 
temperament would not allow them to do that: but they 
certainly, from ihBo to ihSo, came as near to that French 
ideal as any body of men in England before or after them. 
It must be confes.sed that what tliey most liked in ITench 
art and life were not always the best things in that art or life. 
'Fhcy took often the outward instead of the inner: imitated 
the temporary and the ephemeral instead of the permanent 
and the truly classic. At the same time they were able to 
give to English literature exactly w hat at that time it needed — 
a body of common-sense opinion, a precision and a lucidity 
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such as were lacking in the pt^tica! rhapsinlies of the Ford 
sch(X)l in tragedy, in the hlunt humours of the Jonsum 
school in comedy, in the conceits of the Donne school in 
poeir)-. 

'I'he effect of tfii'i peculiar audience and of tliese sj>ecial 
pla\\\ rights IS to he >een in manv directions. It caused the 
unutterable coarsenevs which distinguished so much of Re- 
storation workmanship, and which has made the works «>f 
this period neglected during the past Victorian century. 
A discussion of that will be more fitting hereafter. Siillice it 
to be noted here that this immorality, this coarseness, call it 
what we will, extended from the very first \ears <<t the ceniur)' 
to the verv last: but that all throuizh the forty \ears there 
were men who endeavoured in various wa\s to counter the 
tendency of the times by writing "moral pla\s,” and that 
the more ilefinitely " moral*’ temlencv M^ible after 1690 was 
mainlv outward, 'riius DTrfVy in the dedicati(»n to the 
third part of The (hmm al History of Ih<n Quixote (I).(i. ifw^) 
informs us that .some l.uhes of (he audieme considered certain 
portions of it c^ar^e, init not the jiortions wlmh we to-day 
would consider unutterablv indecent. 'I'hose same ladir.s 
who ob|ectcd to M.irv tl’.e Huxome, )et evidently foutul 
nothing wrong in the prologue between llorden and Miss 
Cross, who was at this time only about twelve Nears old, or 
the incredibly indeuiit "boy and girl" songs imorporated 
m the body of llie (day, 

'I'he atmosphere of the court of C'harlcs was vulgar in the 
extreme, but it was a more oju-n imnioiality than, as 1 shall 
eiuleaNour to '^lu'W later, distingui'-hed the years ihi;o 1700, 
Not that we can go any w.i\ to condone the earlier immorality, 
d he stones of Koche>tei’s and of .'^(sll«\’s imieous |iranks 
are too well-known to be rejUMled .\ll sort of moral tie.s, all 
sense of decency had gone. \\«unen had beciune as hhidinou.s 
as the men: "common Women" were "pubhek grown., .in 
tins ilamn'd lewd 'boNsn": nothing was left to occu|\y the 
minds of this circumscribed clujiie but intrigue and sen- 
suality. K\ery name and title gicon to a woman came during 
this period to have an evil signific.irnr "Fady," as IVpys 
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shows U8^ had thus become debased in meaning, as had 
“Mother*” and “Madam*,” “Miss” and “Mistress*.” The 
utter filth that marks many of the lyrics contained, for 
example, in such a collection as the Poems on Affairs of State, 
is but the ordinary speech of women of this type and of their 
men companions made a trifle more “ poetical.” As is evident 
from the dialogues in the comedies the conversation of men 
with men or of women with men reaches a freedom seen at 
no other period of our history. If we listen to the words of 
a couple of lovers of the time we wonder sometimes whether 
our ears be not deceiving us. Turn even to a work of one 
of the geniuses of the age, turn to Dryden’s Secret lAwe, and 
read the words of Celadon and Florimel ; in spite of the wit, 
we stand aghast. I’hat such a conversation as appears in the 
fifth act of this play— and it is evidently realistic — could ever 
have taken place between two cultured persons in a civilised 
society, or that it could ever have been taken as representative 
of general behaviour, shows us probably as clearly as any- 
thing the peculiar temper of the age with which we are 
dealing. There was rclincment in this time, but there was 
also sensuality: the minds of the wits were filled with a 
succession of images in w'hich fancy and carnal thought 
alternated or became confused, clashed and grew into uhat 
we know as the comedy of manners. It is natural, perhaps, 
that witli a man of the calibre of Rochester such thoughts 
ami images should preponderate, but when we discover that 
the most serious, nay some of the ultra-religious writers, 
indulge in similar carnal images, we arc retninded of the all- 
pervading inllucnce of the time. 'I'lie truth is, that, in the 
period of the Restoration, the love of pleasure which had 
come as a reaction to the restrictions of the Puritan regime, 
led towards a recrudescence of brutality. No one in that age 
could possibly conceive of such a thing as innocence. Miranda, 
in The Tempest, is reft of her modesty: live in The State of 

* Pcpvs, Mav lo. 1668. 

* nrvdrn’s Sir M.irtin Mar-all (I- I F. 1667), iv. i. 

* See Th« Paor-\yfi<ires PttUnm, ibOS. 

* I' lecknoe, Eutrrpt Reviv'd (1675). 
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Innocence is made a woman of quality in the pirdcn of Eden. 
Ven' little separated the women of “virtue*' and the women 
of vice. In Farquhar s Lotv anJ a Bottle (D.L. i6qH), for 
e.\ample, Lucinda, who is presented to us as virtuous and 
modest, puts on a mask, goes out into the park, and, after 
some rather disagreeable talk with her maid, “lAi/w" a strange 
man “o’ th' Shoulder uith her Fan^” This lack of distinction 
between the women of quality and the others naturally led 
to an intensification of free speech*. Women m that age found 
nothing strange in such conversation: they themselves could 
pose to their lovers as courtesans*, or delight in pu/./ling the 
poor brains of the gallants as to who and what they w’crc*. 

Such notes on the general attitude of the time may prepare 
us for the scenes which in those days could find visible pre- 
sentment on the stage itself. Men and women in Restoration 
comedies and tragedies could be shown rising from couch 
or bed. The stage directions are quite explicit about the 
matter: there is no opportunity for us to presume that such 
scenes were glozed over in the acting*. Every means was 
employed to make the immorality more striking. The Parson’s 
Wedding, recognised even in this period as a work of llagrant 
indecency, was put on the 'Fheatre Royal stage acted solely 
by women*. Actresses were given the most vulgar and sug- 
gestive epilogues to recite, casting out broad hints to an 
audience not uneager to accept them’. 

Nor did matters stop there. Sexual disease had been 
carried over from France, and this horrible thing was treated 

‘ i. i. 

* In Art m of Sh(idw<-ll’« A Trut ItWof,- (l)(; 1678), irlU 

C'trlo* that he "must not talk with Vizor* in the Pit, though they look 
ne^fr *0 hke Women of (jualitv ’’ 

* See Mra Ilehn'* The Frtgn'd Curtnant (D (i. 1679). 

* Pep>T», Feb i8, ib66 7. 

‘ See Mm Behn’a Sir Patient Fancy (I)(i i^»78), 111 vii, «n«l tv ir. 
.''iniilar tcenca arc to l>e found in Leanerd 1 The linf Juiiue I, 
167S). IV. 111; in C'rownc'a Ci/v Pohti^uet (I) L ibHi), v n, m Rjivklm*' 
Tom Fttence (I) (J. 1676), iv 11. in Shadwell’i The I'oiunteert (I) !..• 
V. 1; in Vanbrugh’s The We/o/>ie(I) L 1696), v. 11, and in D'Uifcy's 
The ('amfiaignert (U 1 . 1698), v. 11. 

‘ Pcp> V Oct II. 1684 

^ See Autrey Nell Wiley, Rare Prolnguet and Fpilogun, 1^14^ -1700 
(1940) 
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half as a joke, half as a glory*. Florio in Crowne’s City 
Politiques (D.L. 1683) could pretend to a disease he had not, 
could flaunt it openly for his own immoral ends. Beyond 
even that did the age penetrate. Incest and similar relation- 
ships arc referred to again and again, not only in secret pieces 
like the Sodom, or. The Quintessence of Debauchery which 
Rochester may have penned, but in ordinary comedies and 
tragedies. The presence of such seems to have added pi- 
quancy to many a play. In Dryden’s Aureng-Zebe (D.L. 1675), 
for example, Indamora is loved by the old Emperor, by 
Aureng-Zebe, his son, and by Morat, the son of the wife of 
the emperor, Nourmahal, while Nourmahal is in love with 
her step-son, Aureng-Zebe. Here a father, his son and his 
step-son arc all rivals in love. In Oedipus (D .0 . 1678) Dryden 
again introduces the theme of incest, and touches upon it 
later in Don Sebastian (D.L. 1689). Crowne treats the subject 
tragically in Thyestes (D.L. 1681) and also comically in City 
Politiques (D.L. 1683). More thoughtful presentations may 
be given in the anonymous Fatal Discovery (D.L. 1698) and 
in Otway’s The Orphan (D.(L 1680), but the majority of 
dramatists, like those mentioned above or like Mrs IJehn in 
The Dutch Ijover (D.G. 1673), used it merely to pander to 
the depraved tastes of the audience. Occasionally, even, the 
spectators were content, perhaps eager, to see more than 
mere themes of incest. Unnatural sex relationships certainly 
existed in that age, and these too were rellccted in the dramas. 
Rochester, when he w'as rewriting I'alentinian (D.L. 1684) 
saw fit to drag in reference to this, and there is more than a 
hint of the vice in the speech of Damocles to his page in 
Edward Howard’s The Usurper {'iWi. in H.St. 1664). 

When we have thus passed over in review all these follies, 
these vices and these depravities, for a moment it would seem 
as if the Macaulays were in the right that nothing possible 
of good could come from the study of such a theatre and of 
'such an age. In this time of degenerate manners, which seems 

' Se« the pfX)loKue to D'Urfey’e .\fa<tim Fuktf (D.G. 1676) and the 
eoilogue to Dutfett’a The Sftomsh Roque (L.l.K. 1673). Shadwell’a The 
liumorists (L.I.K. 1670) might also Ik noted in a like connection. 
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separated as if by aeons from the more spacious da)*s of 
Elizabeth, it might be thought that neither gallants nor play- 
TOghts could have risen above the cnidest ejtpression of 
carnal licence, et, as we have seen, this Restoration audience 
could and did give something to the theatre. 1'he sj>ectalors 
might be thoughtless and depraved, but they were culfuretl, 
and the grace and the wit and the elegance which they 
brought into life and the pbyhouse was something quite new. 
Nothing precisely like their ease and retinement of dialogue 
appears in the preceding dramas. We feel ih.at the characters 
of the comedy of this time are true arist«K‘r.its, tutored to 
case and a kind of delicacy in language, if not in thought, of 
which their forefathers never could know. If they have lost 
the valour and the strength of Drake and of Ralegh, they 
have captured the tine sj>irit of Etherege and of C'r>ngrcve. 
Almo.st all the writers of the time have something of it, from 
Drydcn and Shadwell to the greatest masters of the manners 
school. It, again, the women of the Restoration court seem 
to our eyes to have lost that modesty which was yet frank 
and clear-eyed, the modesty of Miranda and ot Rosalinil, we 
must bear in mind that their free relations with their men 
companions provided the basis on which tlie true comedy of 
life could be built. Aphra Helm may have been licentious, 
but she w'as establishing a surer position for her sisters than 
any of the Elizabethan women had succeeded in establishing, 
'I'his new position of women and the grace td the courtiers 
arc not things to be defined: they lie rather in suggestion 
and in atmosphere than in particular scenes or forms. In all 
the literature of the age, neverlhelcks, we feel their influence, 
the spirit which separates off the comedy of jonson fr«)m this 
gay, witty, immoral comedy of Restoration manners. 

IV. The Theatre 

It is quite obvious that the small and mean audience of 
the Restoration theatre could have, besides those mentioned 
above, even more far-reaching effects on dramatic and thea- 
trical productivity. Being few in numbers they made of the 
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theatres practically what our repertory theatres are nowadays. 
No play, however brilliant, however splendidly produced, 
however popular by means of poetic beauty or of immoral 
suggestion, could count on a run of over a few days. We 
know that the gallants did not object to coming once or twice 
to see the same performance^ especially when, as in the case 
of Shadwell’s The Sullen Lovers (L.I.F. 1668), there was 
personal satire that everyone was talking about, but, even if 
each member of the audience did visit the same play twice, 
a run of a week was about all that was possible. Many plays 
died on the first night: the majority of the others saw no 
more than three consecutive performances. A few, such as 
Tuke’s The Adventures of Five Hours (L.I.F. 1663) or the 
rehashing of Henry VIII (L.I.F. 1663) may have seen up- 
wards of a dozen nights*, but they were exceptions. Constant 
change was what was necessary, if the playhouses were even 
scantily to be filled. Even when plays had a slightly longer 
run than was ordinary, we find that the management often 
deemed it advisable to break that run by the insertion of a 
revival or two. Thus The Sullen Lovers^ which Downes says 
ran for twelve nights, was seen by Pepys on Sat. May 2, 1668, 
Mon. May 4, 'hies. May 5, but at the same theatre on 
Thurs, May 7, the diaryiu saw The Man's the Master and 
on Mon. May 11, The Tempest. Naturally, if new plays could 
be thus summarily dismissed, revivals of older productions 
were allowed to survive for barely a night or two. Here again 
the records of Pepys arc for us invaluable*. At the Theatre 
Royal on four consecutive nights, from Mon. Aug. 12, 1667 
to Thurs. Aug. 15, that playgoer saw Brenoralt^ The Com^ 
mittee, The Country Captain and The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
A week later, on four similarly consecutive days, from Thurs. 
Aug. 22 to Mon. Aug. 26, 7 'he Indian Emperor ^ The Maiden 

• Even Chnrlei, who wu easily tired of hit pleasurea, waa at three of 
the first five niuhts of D'Urfey’s A Fond Husband (D.G. 1677); aee Th§ 
Jjluardian, No. 8 j, June 15, 1713, 

• Pepya, Jan. i, 1663-4 "id Downes, p. 34. 

• We have also Hcrbert'a recorda of performancea at the T.R. where 
he notea 16 ditferent playa on 16 conaecuuve nighu from Th. Nov. 5, 
1660 to Mon. Nov. a6, 1660. but at the firat opemng of the theatrea auch 
i variety ia quite underatandable. 
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Queeitf The Cardinal and The SurpHsal were performed. On 
Tues. Sept. 15, 1668 The Ladies a la Modecor Dasnoiselies 
a la Mode, was given for the second time, on Thura. the 17th 
RoUo, on Fri. the 18th Henry IV, on Sat. the 19th The 
Silent Woman; on Thurs. May 14, 1668, The Country Captain 
was performed, on the Friday The Committee, on the Saturday 
The Sea Voyage, on the Monday The Mulberry Garden. 

This rapid change of programme quite obviously must have 
affected the theatre in several distinct wa)’s. It made a very 
high standard of acting necessary, and, e\en although such 
did exist, we have frequent complaints from plav'wrights and 
from public that the players were not always word-perfect*. 
How they could even have attempted to learn half of their 
numerous parts must be our wonder now. Ix)oked at from 
another point of view, this rapid change made for a constant 
demand for new plaj's, and, the demand being ever-present, 
the supply, although profits from playwriting in Restoration 
days were not over-great, naturally followed. The dramatic 
literature of the years i6f)0 to 1700 is fairly vast. 'I'here were, 
as Downes tells us, “plenty of new Poets” about the year 
1670*, professional writers and courtly poets all flocking to 
give their wares to the playhouse. Only during the periotl 
when the theatres were united between 1682 and 1695 was 
there such a “reviveing of the old Stock of Plays” that “the 
Poets by dormant” and “a new Play con’d hardly get ad- 
mittance*.” For that time “Union and quite spoyF d 

the Stage*,” there being no demand, and a consequent decline 
in the supply. The contemporary references to this dearth 
of new plays in the period of the union of the theatres is 
amply borne out by an analysis of the fresh plays printed 
during the years 1682 to 1695. Thus, in the five years from 
1689 to 1694 fewer new comedies v^crc produced than in the 
tw'o and a half years from 1696 to 1698. The corresponding 

relations as regards tragedy displiy exactly the same pheno- 

• 

* Pepv», Sat. Mar. i, 1661-2, and liigdrn in the dedication to Tht 
Wary Wtddotc (D L. 1693). Cf. injra p. 63. 

* Downes, p. 34. 

* Powell’s preface to The Trearhrrout Brothert (D I. 1689). 

* Prologue to Jevon'a The Del'll of a Wtfe (I) t*. i6H6). 
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mena. As soon as Betterton broke the united playhouse into 
two, the poets rushed again to write up their comedies and 
their tragedies and their farces and their operas. ** The Plague 
of Scribling*s grown so rife of late^** says the prologue to 
Timleon (unacted?, 1697), **Player end Poet share one 
common Fate^** Congreve the year before in his prologue to 
the young Dryden’s The Husband his own Cuckold (L.I.F. 
1696) noted that the season had “ been Remarkable two ways ” 
—for the number of new poets and of plays damned by the 
spectators. 

We have, then, in this period two wholly antagonistic 
movements — one which seemed to tend towards a crushing 
out of all vital life in the theatre, and another which seemed 
to inspire towards increased dramatic productivity: just as, 
from a different point of view we discovered tastes that at 
one and the same time led towards the most debased of 
sentiments and towards the finest and the most perfect 
dialogue that might be conceived possible for the wittily comic 
drama. The truth is that, whatever way we look at it, this 
courtly audience and its theatre will be found to possess both 
grievous defects and outstanding merits. The spectators could 
appreciate fine things, both in comedy and in tragedy, but 
they also were swayed by external ephemeral things of no 
value or permanent consequence. For this latter reason, the 
arts which may be called contributory to the drama, and 
which, in all great productions, should be rendered sub- 
servient to the characters and to the dialogue, grew to assume 
a larger and larger place in the reigns of Charles II and of 
James. As the years advanced we find scenery, and all that 
goes along with scenery, playing a more and more important 
part in the success or failure of plays; we find managers 
impoverishing themselves to glut the eager tastes of a show- 
loving public. 

The year 1642, as is well known, had left the theatres much 
in the same state as they had been in when Shakespeare 
wrote, that is to say, with an Elizabethan platform stage and 
no scenery. In the latter years of the reign of Charles I, 
* 8«e aIm the prologue to Tht Unnatural Mother (L.I.F. 1697). 
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certainly, we do meet more frequently with referencea to 
‘‘scenes” than we do in the preceding years, a sign poaaibly 
that the Elizabethan theatre would have changed naturally 
even though there had been no break in the Commonwealth 
period and a subsequent revival of the drama in 1660. On 
the other hand, all these references to scenery, save one, 
point to private and not public productions. Thus the sum 
of £300 necessary for the scenes of Aglaura in 1637 was 
defrayed by Sir John Suckling, the author, while ihc then 
Lord Chamberlain paid for “the cloathcs and scaenes” of 
Habington’s Queen of Arragon in 1640^ Masques, of course, 
had always had gorgeous scenery, and that that scenery must 
have had a considerable inDucncc on later theatrical endeavour 
admits of no doubt: but after alt the masque \\tis purely a 
private affair and lies outside the history of the drama proper. 
The one reference mentioned above which does not come 
under the “private” category, is that contained in the patent 
granted to Sir William D’Avenant in 1639, authorising him 
to build a playhouse for music, scenes and dancing. This 
last proves, at least, that D*Avenant had made his plans, to 
be carried out only in 1656 and in 1661, more than three 
years before the closing of the theatres. I'hc first hint, how- 
ever, that we have of anything definitely new on the stage, 
appears in the title-page to 7 'he Siege of Rhodes ^ "'made a 
Representation by the Art of Prospective in Scenes, and the 
Story sung in Recitative Musick^** D’Avenant's “opera” of 
1656, followed by The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru and by 
The History of Sir Francis Drake. The first was pbyai 
originally “fli the back part of Rutland House, in Aldersgate 
Street,*' possibly in September 1656: the latter two at the 
Cockpit in Drury Lane towards the close of 1658. 

The scenery employed in these pre- Restoration productions 
must have been of a sufficiently crude and elementary char- 
acter but it formed nevertheless the origin of modem stage 
decoration in England. It is certainly true tliat the value of 

* See, for this whole subject, W. J. Lawrence's The Elitobflhan Play- 
Houu, and ser., p. lai ff., Lily B. Campbell's Stems and Machms on the 
English Stage during the Renaisusnee (1923) «nd the present wnter's Stuart 
Mtuques and the Renaissance Stage (1938)- 
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the innovation was not at once perceived either by playgoers 
or by actor-managers, but by the year 1670 D*Avenant*s 
enterprise had borne full fruit. The old Elizabethan theatres, 
of course, which were occupied by the hastily-gathered bodies 
of actors who started to play immediately on the King’s re- 
turn, were naturally innocent of scenery, and even Killigrew’s 
first playhouse, that in Vere Street, save for its tennis court 
form, was different in no wise from the theatres in which 
Shakespeare and Burbage had exercised their histrionic 
talents. As soon as D’Avenant succeeded in getting his 
patent, it is true, he reintroduced the various innovations 
which he had heralded in 1656, but even then the effects 
must have been of the crudest and possibly displayed errors 
and weaknesses due to the haste of organisation. Pepys 
visited D’Avenant’s ’’opera,” as it was called, a few days 
after it had been opened and noted the ‘‘fine scenes,” fine, 
because he had nothing with which to compare them^ A few 
days later, however, this ’’opera” was closed, to reopen on 
Aug. 15 with The Witts, and on visiting it during the run of 
that play Pepys again duly noted the ’’admirable scenes.” 
The next month he saw Twelfth Night at the same theatre, 
which again was evidently closed to allow of ’’some alteracion 
of their scene*.” It was open once more on Oct. zi with 
Love and Honour* It is difficult and hazardous to build any 
fabric of theory on facts meagre as these, but we might, I 
think, legitimately deduce from these notes of the diaryist 
that D’Avenant’s innovations were but experiments and 
needed a great amount of re-casting before they were fit for 
public display al. 

Still, however inartistic they may have been, however ridi- 
culous they might appear to our eyes nowadays, they certainly 
must have come as a new ray of light to the audiences of the 
early sixties of the century. About six days after the opening 
of D’Avenant’s house, Pepys visited the Theatre Royal and 
•this he found empty as it had been since the opera had 
started. The spectators, as we have seen, were not sufficient 

* July a, 1661. He MW Tk$ Sutg* af /tAotto. See Oownee, p. ao. 

‘ Sept. It, 1661. 
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to fill both the diettres, iod it wu the Duke'a playhouae that 
th^ preferred. Betterton waa there, of courae, to awell the 
houae with hia acting, but fur more than thia it mutt have 
been D'Avenant'a aceneiy that attracted the audiencea away 
from the erat-whUe thickly-crowded Theatre Royal to the 
newer** opera.*' D'Avenant had been clever enough to divine 
the freah taatea of the play-going public. Hia endeavour! 
without a doubt were simply directed towards making hia 
theatre pay, but by reason of these novelties he stands now 
as the father of the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth 
century theatres in England. He it waa who, to employ the 
scenery which he had introduced, moved his stage half-way 
between the ** platform " of the Elizabethans and the" picture- 
frame ’* of our own days. No longer did the spectators com- 
pletely surround the actors on all sides; no longer was the 
scene of each play performed against curtains that concealed 
an inner stage. All that was gone and in its stead waa bom 
the modem theatre. 

While we recognise this fact, however, we must be careful 
to remember that all the traditions of the older stage were 
by no means lost. In the world of the theatre customs and 
traditions are perhaps more difficult to eradicate than in any 
other branch of working life. Instead of regarding D’Avenant'a 
L.I.F. houae as the first modem theatre, we shall be nearer 
to the truth if we say that the play-houses of 1661-1700 
represent a compromise between the Globe of 1600 and the 
Covent Garden of 1900, modem and ancient ideals meeting 
in one, tradition and innovation warring one with another. 

The stage itself serves as well as anything for an illustra- 
tion. If we glance at the engraving prefixed to the opera of 
Ariane, performed at the King’s playhouse in March 1673-4, 
we note at once that, although the main part of the stage is 
as ours is to-day, a remnant of the platform is still to be dis- 
covered in the shape of an oval "apron** jutting out for a 
few feet into the pit. Or else we may glance at the plais 
drawn by Wren, possibly for the second T.R., where the 
long apron is plainly visible, fully 17 feet deep, almost ss 
long as the space from the proscenium to the back-cloth* 
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There were therefore in the Restoration theatres two stages, 
one to the front of the proscenium, and the other behind, 
corresponding to the Elizabethan stage and inner staged. The 
actors thus entered now into a space enclosed by the back- 
scene and the two side-wings : but that is not where the action 
of the play took place. Almost invariably the performers 
stepped onto the oval projection in front, not quite surrounded 
by spectators as before, but in a much more intimate position 
than the actors of modem times. Here lovers moaned and 
villains cursed, heroes fought and died. How great a part 
was acted on this apron may be seen by a reference to such 
a play as Vanbrugh’s The Confederacy (Hay. 1705) where 
in Act V a stage direction occurs “ They come forward ^ and the 
Scene shuts behind them.'* From that direction to the end of 
the play, notwithstanding the fact that no less than eleven 
characters enter and speak, the whole of the action takes 
place on the forward part of the stage. Practically always in 
the dramas of the time when a person is ''discovered" by a 
curtain rising or a scene drawing a stage direction instructs 
him or her to "come forward" before he or she begins to 
speak. Thus in Act in. Sc. iv of Dilke’s The Lover's Luck 
(L.l.F. 1695) the “scene opens to Collonel Bellair’s Chamber ^ 
and discovers Bellair.../je rises and comes forward^." In The 
Rehearsal (T.R. in B.St. 1671) it may be noted, much of the 
business takes place on the oval in front of the curtain while 
in Act II (“ The Play-House") of Dennis’ A Plot and no Plot 
(D.L, 1697) Frowsy, Friskit and Brush are bidden to "appear 
at the Curtain" and take their stands in a similar position. 
Only after the gradual disappearance of the “apron” in the 
eighteenth century did the actors retire behind the footlights 
into the interior of the stage itself, abandoning their sense of 
kinship with the audience and becoming far-off figures set 
in a distant world. 

^ * Th« Wren drawing! are in the Library of All Souls, Oxford, They 
have been frequently reproduced and discussed: see it^ra, pp. 286, 323. 
The inner stage appears to have been known as the "House" in contrast 
to the "Stage" which as the apron. 

' So in Hopkins' Boadicta (L.I.F. 1697), 11. i, where Camilla ta dia- 
oovared aaleep. 
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The stage, however, is but one enmple out of many, and 
we need not be surprised, as we examine the other appur- 
tenances and conventions of this theatre, if we find on every 
hand evidence of a similar clash between old and modem. 
Scenery, as introduced by D'Avenant, was bound to have an 
almost incalculable effect on the structure of plsyt, rendering 
them less chaotk in the matter of scenes, moving from the 
constant change of the Elixabethan theatres to the more stable 
forms of the bte eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; yet 
even till 1690 plays could be found shifting easily from short 
scene to short scene without the least regard to the new con- 
ditions surrounding them. In Settle's spectacular Thi Empfm 
of Morocco (D.G. 1673) a separate scene could be shown for 
three single lines*. In Mrs Behn's SirPatientFancy{J>Xj. 1678) 
at Act HI. Sc. v there is confus'd Noise of the Sireruidt^ the 
Scene draw off to La. Fancy '1 Anti Chamber." Isabella enters, 
speaks five lines, and then the ** sctNE changes to Lady Fancy 'r 
Bed-Chamber." A similar swift alteration of the scenery occurs 
in Tube's The Adventures of Five Hours (L.I.F. 1663) where 
in Act III. Sc. iii we find "the City of Sevil," a scene of five 
lines, changing immediately to "Don Henriquea House." 
Often the mere introduction of a table and chairs could alter 
the locality of a particular sane, as in D'Avenant's The Man's 
the Master (L.I.F. 1668). There at one moment we are in 
Don Ferdinand's house: suddenly the characters leave and 
"Enter Stephano, Sancho. A Table spread tcith Linen Tren- 
chers and Spoons are (sic) set o«/, and five Chairs." Apparently 
no change of scenery sccompani^ this, for D'Avenant, 
following Elizabethan custom, saw fit to make Stephano 
explain— 'This Room, standing in the Garden, at distana 
from the House, sams built for our purpose." This is par- 
ticularly interesting as appearing in a play of D'Avenant's 
own acted at the Duke's house, after the introduction of the 
"Kenes" which Pepys so much admired*. In many early 

* 111. i. **Sufi* the Palace** and then, immediittly fpUowinf, **Scm9 
a Btd-Chamber" 

' With probably oo change of scenery were presented nr. it and v. itl 
of D'Urfey's S^luin Oldsapp (D.G. 1678). In the former the stage 
NtO } 
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comedies and tragedies of the Restoration period no attempt 
was made by the authors to mark separate scenes, and although 
this does not prove that different pieces of scenery were not 
utilised, it does show that the dramatists for some years at 
least failed to think out their plays in terms of the new 
theatrical conditions. 

Gradually, however, the influence of D’Avenant’s improve- 
ments drove its way home in stage affairs. Even in 1663 
Flecknoe could speak of the ‘‘present heighth of magnifi- 
cence” in decoration and in setting, which made plays 
“more for sight, then for hearing^.” By 1667 a foreigner, 
Chappuzeau, accustomed to the gorgeous theatres of the 
continent, was able sincerely to compliment English stage- 
craft which **r^ussit admirablement dans la machine^ et.,.va 
nuuntenant du pair avec les Italiens^J* This is an important 
piece of evidence and shows that within six years of the 
opening of the “opera” the new art of the theatre in England 
had almost caught up the similar art of the continent, early 
as that had been introduced. Conservatives like Flecknoe 
might still continue to cry out, fed by old prejudices. Shad well 
might exclaim — 

Then came Machines brought from a neighbour Nation, 

Oh! how we suffered under Decoration! 

direction has merely ” Table, Chain, and tVine,*’ and in the latter, “ Table, 
Chain, and Buttles of Wine.'* 

^ A Short Discourse of the English Stage appended to lAwe's Kingdom 
(unacted, 1664). He qualified the statement by the assertion that “ Scenes 
and Maclunes...are no new Invention, our Masks and some of our Playes 
in former times (though not so ordinary) having had u good, or rather 
better then any wo have now... .Of this curious Art the Italians (this 
latter age) are the greatest masters, the French good proficients, and we 
in England only Schollars and Learners yet, having proceeded no further 
then to bare Painting. . .especially not knowing yet how to place our Lights, 
for the more advantage and illuminating of the Scenes.’' 

■ L'Europe vivante (Geneva, 1667). This was of the L.I.F. house, or, 
as Chappuzeau styles it, "la Troupe de Afonsieur...dans la place de Lin- 
eotne." Other foreign writers were equally laudatory. Sorbi^res remarked 
the "beaucoup de changements et de perspectives" of the T.R. in B.St. 
in 1663, while Monconys, writing of the same theatre on May aa, 1663, 
declares that ” les changements de Thddtre et les machines sont fort ingMetue- 
ment inventies et exicuties." "Les Changements" at L.I.F. pleased the 
latter equally well on June 5 (see W. J. Lawrence, "A Forgotten Restora- 
tion Playhouse" {Englische Studien, 1905, xxxv. 379 89). 
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Dfimatbts might recogntie that a play uttattncttvely put 
forward waa almost bound to fatl-^ Banka 
Who mt mt Pka fm Fmmr am prr Irmf, 

Smg, Show, nor Bmu, thm Sctmt to rttmmtml: 

And Sinfuil wrllytmkmm vokm tknt must nd, 

yet this new ** Show ** had come to stay, and for good or bad 
had duly to be reckoned with, in Italy, in France, and in 
England the dramatist only too often was forced to sub- 
ordinate himself to the machinist. In all countries, wit, good 
sense and character drawing seemed continually sacrificed for 
nonsensical sound and voluptuous sight*. At the sanie time, 
the innovations were to form the basis of our modem theatre. 

By them the stage had advanced from medieval conditions 
into a fresh world. 

At first the English theatres, naturally enough, must have 
had but a small stock of scenes, and as is evident from the 
designs of Webb for T/to Siegf of Rhodes ^ the effects must 
often have been illustrative rather than realistic. Convention 
still ruled over a great part of the theatrical world. 'I'hc old 
chambre d quatre portes may occasionally have served*, while 
for a masque in Stapylton’s The Slighted Maid (L.I.F. 1663) 
a ** Scene is discovered, over which in Capital Letters is writ 
Campi Elysii,” a relic of ancient times. Apart from this, the 
actual painted scenes were no doubt extremely limited. We 
frequently find references in stage directions to new pieces 
introduced into the Theatre Royal or the Duke’s house, and 
those new pieces must have served over and over again, in 
not particularly fitting situations. On other occasions drama- 
tists intimately connected with the theatres undoubtedly 
wrote up plays to stock scenery in hand. Special scenic effects 
had been devised for Howard and Dryden’s The Indian Queen, 
acted first in Jan, 1663-4. Pepys heard say on Wed. Jan. 27 
that for show it exceeded the rival play at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, Henry VIU, which itself had special scenery. On , 

* Prefice to Edwird Howtrd t The Six Day$' Advtnlurt (L.f.K. 1671). 
Although pU>nKTiting wm not to grievously injured in Restoration England 
hy scenes and machines as it was in seventeenth -century Italy, the eotn- 
plaints from the authors arc remarkably similar in both landa. 

' Sec Fledcooe's The DamoisdUt a la Mode (printed 1667). preface. 


3 * 
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Fri. Feb. 5 Evelyn went iotet The Indian Queen and duly 
noted the **rich scenes.** The managers quite evidently had 
expended a good deal of money on it, and the spectators were 
bidden to 

See tdhat ShifU tot an infore*d to try, 

To help out Wit with some Variety; 

Shorn may he found that never yet were teen, 

*Tis hard to find such Wit as ne'er has been: 

You have seen all that this old World cou'd do, 

We therefore try the fortune of the new, 

And hope it it helow your Aim to hit 
At untaught Nature with your practis'd Wit.., 

'Tit true, y'have Marks enough, the Plot, the Show, 

The Poet's Scenes, nay, more, the Painter's too; 

If all this fail, considering the Cost, 

'Tit a true Voyage to the Indies lost. 

Such scenes, apparently, those particularly of the prison (iv. i), 
and the temple (v. i) could not be put aside as useless after 
the run of the play, and accordingly we find, about a year 
later, the production of The Indian Emperour, "Being the 
Sequealofthe Indian Queen," evidently written to order. That 
it was not penned to provide a sequel to the plot of the former 
play is proved by the facts that Drydcn was forced to confess 
that “the Conclusion of the Indian Queen... left little matter 
for another Story to be built on’* and that he therefore pro- 
vided readers and audience with a “ Connection of The Indian 
Emperor to The Indian Queen," in order to introduce them 
to the new characters he was compelled to supply. Of the 
persons in The Indian Queen there remained “but two 
alive.” The prologue, moreover, was sent out to advise the 
audience that 

The Scenes are old, the Habits are the same. 

We wore last year... 

and probably were to wear repeatedly again in the following 
decade or two. The temple duly appeared in Act i. Sc. ii, 
the prison in Act iv. Sc. i and iv and in Act v. Sc. ii, while 
the "Pleasant Indian Country^," the "Magician's Cave\" the 


* i.i:ii(ut). 


• n.i. 
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Chamber the ** Cioap* “ tad the **pUaumt Grotto* ** 

htd tU DO doubt tppetred in the former play*. At the 
Theatre Royal later record! of the priaon aoene are to be 
found in Settle's 7 ^ Fmaie PnlaU (DX. 1679)*, in the 
same author's Fatal Loot (DX. 1680)* and in Harris' 7U 
Mistakes (DX. 1690)^ and of the grotto in D'Urfey's 
Cmmomotalth of Women (DX. 1685)* and in Lee's Sopkon^ 
isha (DX. 1^5). 

Our most interesting materials, however, for a knowledge 
of Restoration scenery are obtained, not from the Theatre 
Royal plays, but from those of the bouse of D'Avenant. 
There the scenic influence mutt have been considerably 
greater, and possibly the fact that the spectators seem on the 
whole to have preferred that theatre permitted the managers 
to indulge more largely in show and in finery. From the 
seventies of the century onwards we find continually critical 
remarks in Theatre Royal prologues and epilogties to the 
expenditure of the other house and the comparative success 
of that expenditure. Indeed about 1673-1674 the manage* 
meat of the King’s company appear to have engaged in a 
fairly extensive series of burlesques which hit directly at the 
operatic versions of Macbeth and The Tempest and at the 
gorgeous Empress of Morocco^, The Siege of Rhodes^ produced 
in June 1661, we know had a number of ambitious scenes — 
Rhodes with the Turkish fleet, the town besieged. Mount 
Philcrmos and the storming of the city— and these were no 
doubt augmented by a series of interiors employed in The 


* III. I; nr. ii; v. i. * in. ii. • iv. iii. 

* In • timiUr way Shtdweira Ptychf (D.G. 1675) and Gildon'a Ph a et on 
(D.L. 1698) were written expreaaly to ahow off actiwry, in thaa* caaaa 
brought over from France. 

* III. • IV, ’ III. i. • nr. ii. 

* See the playa of Duffett. He had already made an attack on the rich 
acenery of the Duke'a houae in the prologue to The Spaadth Reeua (L.I.P. 
1673). Note also be taken of Fane's epilogue to Love in the Dark 
(D.L. 167s) whi^ hiu at the suooeas of Ptythr . 

“ For Songt and Scemt, a double Audume bring, 

And DeggreU taka, which Smth in Sattm ting. 

Soto to Machina, and a duU Math you run. 

We find that Witt the Momter you would than. 

And by my troth *fu mott ditcreetly done*' 
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Wiitf, performed on Thursday, Aug. 15, 1661. Scenery, pro- 
bably rather crude, was used for Hamiet, “done with scenes 
very well,** played on Sat. Aug. 24, 1661. For the revival 
of Love and Honour in October of the same year D*Avenant 
wu probably able to make use of some of the older scenes, 
as no doubt for The Bondman (November) and Cutter of 
Coleman Street (December). All this time, however, he was, 
almost certainly, adding to his collection of properties, ** the 
New Scene of the Hair which we find mentioned in Porter’s 
The Villain^ (L.I.F. Sat. Oct. 18, 1662) being assuredly only 
one of many. The Adventures of Five Hours, produced on 
Thurs. Jan. 8, 1662-3*, was, according to Downes, “cloath’d 
Excellently Fine in Proper Habits*,** and we know that in it 
appeared one or two novel scenic effects such as “ The Rising 
Moon** of Act in*. *’ The Dress, the Author, and the Scenes 
are new,** the prologue informs us, and from the stage direc- 
tions we can make out that among these new scenes were 
**Don Henrique’r House^,** **Don Octavio’i Hous^,** **Don 
Carlos’r House',** **a Carder^** and **The City of Sevil*.” 
These we may presume were utilised later in other dramas, 
almost certainly for Stapylton’s The Slighted Maid (Feb. 
1662-3) and The Stepmother (possibly Nov. 1663). In plays 
such as Etherege’s Love in a Tub (March, 1664) there was 
ample opportunity for employing the interiors already men- 
tioned. About April 1665, Mustapha was set on the L.I.F. 
stage and there all the scenery was new^*, as was also that 
used for Tryphon (Dec. 1668). Possibly the most interesting 
stage directions in the whole of Restoration drama are those 

• rv. i. 

• Pepyi marked thii •• the firat performance, but Evelyn saw a re* 
haarul on Tuet. Dec. 33. In the text we find that " Tht f^ologut enters 
tvith a Ptay-Bill in hit hand, and Reads This Day being the isth of 
December, ahatl be Acted a New Play"— from which it aeema that the 
initial rehearaal (acmi*public) waa even prior to that date. 

• P. aa. 

• O. C. D, Odell, Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving (19201 1. 150), 
marka other appearances of this moon which had escaped my notice; 
Mrs Behn'a Widow Ranter (D.L. 1689), v. i; Mountford'a Greenmeh Fork 
(D.L. 1691); The Fairy Queen (D.G. 169a), iv. 

• 1; in ; V (ii). * iv (i). ’ v (1); v (iii). 

• III. ii. • 11 (i); III (iii). Downes, p. a6. 
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which are to be found in the tame author's CmcKum (April, 
1669) where certain scenes of Musiapha and of Tryphfm are 
directly referred to. Flat Seem of a Chamhir^*' might 
be any one of the preceding pieces, as might also " The Scana 
with thi Chimney m’l*," reminding us of that used many 
years after in Mrs Centlivre's Marplot (D.L. 17 lo)*, but of 
others we are particularly told their origin. '* The Seem a 
Garden { The Garden in Tryphon as a Back SceneY " and ** The 
Queen of Hungary'i Chamber* " are taken directly out of the 
former tragedies, the first from Act 1. Sc. i of Tryphon and 
the second from Act iv.Sc. i of Mustapha. In Cuasum, more- 
over, there is mention, besides these, of ** The New Black 
Scen^** of **The New Flat Scene** representing a Piazza^, 
and “ The Scene a Grove of Trees (The Fofestf.** 

The two theatres, as has been observed above, ried in 
rivalry, and we can see at L.I.F. and later at D.G., not only 
such new scenes as are given above, but others on the mode! 
of the T.R. Indian Queen decorations. The Forest last men- 
tioned was a great favorite, appearing in Mrs Behn’s The 
Young King (D.G. 1679) as **A Flat Wood*** and in the same 
authoress’ The Dutch Lover (D.G. 1673) aA**A Flat Grove^*.** 
A '*Wood** was among the L.I.F. possessions in 1696^^ 
Barren wastes were also much favoured in both theatres, as 
in D’Urfey’s A Commonwealth of Women (D.L. 16S5), **A flat 
Rock}^** and **A Barren Island^.** One of the spectacular 
scenes presented by the Royal Academy of Music in their 
production of Ariane (Mar. 1673-4) Desart or Wilder- 

ness** possibly, however, a desert that blossomed as the rose, 

* lit. * 11 ind IV. • I. ill. * IV. 

' 11 and V. 

• II (iii). Probably that u*cJ for the “Room hung all with Bloch** in 
Act V of Whitaker 'a The Compiracy (D.G. 1680). 

^ III. * V. * IV. i. 

'• III. ii. The aro'** appear* also in .Settle’s The Con^unt of China 
(D.G. 1675), IV. ii; v. lii: in the same author ’• The Fairy Queen (D.G. 
160a), II: in Shadwell's The Lthertine (DG. 1670, iv: in Otway’a Aid- 
biadei (D.G. 1675), II. i: in D’Urfey’a S(fuife Oldsapp (D.G. 1678) M 
“A fFood or Craoe," I. ii: in PowelPt Brutu$ of Alba (D.G. 1696), III. i: 
and in Soott'a The Mock Marriage (D.G. 169O. m. »• 

“ Harria’ The City Bride (L.I F. 1696). III. 1 “A Wood" ia alao to b« 
found at D.L, in Powell'a The Treacherout Brothers in 1689, 

‘‘llJ.i, ‘•rv. i. 
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likd tfait ** WUdemess or Desart** given **on a Stage near St. 
Lamenci-Lani" during the performance of Jordan’s pageant, 
London Triumphant (1672), which “doth consist of ^vers 
Trees, in severall sorts of green Colours, some in Blossom, 
others wealthily laden, with some green and some ripe and 
proper Fruits and Spices... inhabited with Tawny Moors t who 
are laborious in gathering, carrying, setting, sorting, sowing, 
and ordering the Fruits^.*' Prisons, too, were as common at 
D.G. as at the royal house. One appeared early in Settle’s 
Cambyses (L.I.F. 1671)*. Later examples are to be dis- 
covered in Pordage’s The Siege of Babylon (D.G. 1677)* and 
Hopkin’s Boadicea (L.I.F. 1697)^ Settle’s Cambyses, besides, 
shows us at the Duke’s house a temple* precisely on the lines 
of Dryden’s Temple of the Sun. More ornate effects, such 
as Eliziums*, Heavens and Hells*, occur fairly frequently, 
and fire scenes are common*. 

What exactly these scenes looked like we can hardly tell 
now. In the majority of cases they must have been crude 
enough, featuring a background rather than anything else. 
It is to be remembered that, even in the eighteenth century, 
actors were commonly presented in front of, rather than 
within, a set. The fundamental principle mvolved in the 
creation of a scenic effect was one which had been originally 
developed in Italy. After the experimentation with angled 
wings and prisms based on the Greek periaktoi, architects 
there had devised the flat wings and backdrops which for so 

• Note may be taken in this deacriptton of the illuatraiive nature of the 
aoenery referred to tupra p. 35. 

• V* !• • ». ii. * V. Hi. » V. 

• Lacy’i Th» Dumb Lady (T.R. in B.St. 1669), iv; Otway'a Alednadn 
(D. 0 . 1675), V. 

Ptycfu (D.G. 167s). Hell appeara in Powell'a BrutuM of 
H : a ** PofHcal HtU" is in Drydcn’a Albion and 
Albamm (D.G. 1685), 11 ; and Heaven in D‘Avenant’a Circo (D.G. 1677), 
It. I, 

• Pepya noted a fire acene in Tha Island Princits on Thura. Jan. 7, 
t668-^. One had already appeared at the aame TJt. in Howard'a Tha 
l^tal r&^^fore 1663), m. i. At D.L. there ia one In Act iv of Settle's 
p# Ftn^ ^att (1679) and another in the last act of Crowne's Tht 

^ y#ri^e»pi (1677). At D.G. houaee are on fire in Act iii of 
^ttle a fxwe and Bovengo (D.G, 1674) and in Charlee D'Avenant'a ciw 
(D.G. 1677), II. i. 
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kmg were to remain standard theatrica! appurtenances. The 
wings, of course, were habitually employed in aaaodatkm with 
**cloud*bordert,*' suitably painted to represent aerial effects 
for exteriors and ceilings for interkns. The Wren design 
displays the usual grooves running crossways over the stage 
and on these must have nm the innumerable'* data*' andatdfr> 
wings ofthe Restoration theatre. In all, there appear to be five 
separate grooves indicated in this drawing, which would give 
the requisite number of changes demanded in many a spec- 
tacular play of the time. These flats employed were probidity 
of two kinds; the usual shutters meeting in the centre or 
running across the stage, and the "cut-outs" where some 
part was removed to reveal a distant prospect far behind. By 
means of all, the Duke's and King's companies sought to feed 
the public with new and gorgeous novelties, by all accounts 
succeeding fairly well in their attempt. 

Two or three things may be noted in connection with these 
scenes of an ornate character. Their influence on the drama- 
tists has already been touched upon, but a glance at their 
origin and later development may not here be unfitting. They 
were destined to survive over the Restoration period, pene- 
trating into the eighteenth century, being utilised then both 
for the ordinary drama and for the opera, until towards the 
year 1740 they were ridiculed out of existence. In origin, 
some at least were undoubtedly continental. In the Bodleian 
there is an interesting pamphlet entitled The Description of 
the Great Machines, of the Descent of Orpheus into Hell ; 
Presented by the French Comedians at the Cock-pit in 
Drury Lane (London, 1661), the work, no doubt, of the same 
troupe which Evelyn saw at the court on Monday, Dec. 16, 
1661. This pamphlet describes many scenes identically 
similar to those we have met with above. The Grotto appears 
in I. i, the Garden in ii. ii, the Grove in v. i, barren rocks 
in 1 and in m. i, a "dismal Hell" in iv. i. The scenery 
employed by those French actors may well have been left at * 
the theatre on their return to their native land, and in any 
case their example must have gone far to influence later 
English theatrical endeavour. We ceruinly know by name 
seven English scene-painters of this time, Webb, Aggas. 
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Streeter, Stevensan, Towers, Fuller and RobinsonS and we 
may suspea that they were all influenced by the scenic 
devices of the continent. Many of the scenes detailed above 
are subsequent to the performance of Psyche in 1674-5, for 
scenes to which Betterton had journeyed across the Channel. 
In this art of scene-painting we in England were, according 
to Flecknoe, but as ‘‘schollars** and learners: we looked to 
France in almost every way for inspiration and for tutoring. 
Only towards the end of the century was it possible for a 
dramatist to declare that he had ** thrown away all our old 
French Lumber, our Clouds of Clouts, and set Theatrical 
Paintings at a much fairer Light*.’* All the temples and the 
palaces, all the groves and the heavens and hells, all the 
scenes of spirits and of sorcery and of wonder such as in 
Tate's Brutus of Alba (D.G. 1678), were but the English 
tribute in the form of imitative flattery to the scenic art of 
Lesprands ComtSdicns who put on their stage 

Des Mm^ dtt RivageSt 

De$ Temples, Rochers et BocageSf 

Des Concerts, Dames et Balets, 

Dragons, Dimom, Esprits-folets^. 

Alongside of the more spectacular heroic ** scenes, bor- 
rowed, I feel, largely from French example, must have been 
many which realistically depicted English scenes. One of 

* Robert Aaijai, or Angus, and Samuel Towen appear la petitioners to 
the lx»rd Chamberlain against the King's men for £40, " for worke done 
in ye Theatre Royal),’ on Aug. 8, 1677; in another petition, dated Dec. a, 
i68a, the two "Paynters" similarly petitioned for a payment of iCja 
(L.C. 5/190 and 5/191). Robert Streeter, who was responsible for much 
scenic work at court (Eieanore Boswell, pp. ao8-ii), did the scenes for 
Thi Conquest of Granada (Evelyn, Feb, 9, 1671, and Cat. Slate Papers, 
Treasury Books, 1669-71, pp. 1158 and 1330). Stevenson, or Stephenson, 
decorated Shadwcll's Psyche (D.G. 1675) and Robert Robinson was 
occupied with Settle's The Virgin Prophetess (D.L. 1701). Concerning 
Isaac Fuller an interesting document has been published by Leslie Hotson, 
pp. 150-3: his petition to the Lord Chamberlain for £»50 on Jan. 16, 
1669-70 is in L.C. 5/187. The amounts asked for by the painters, in 

» partici^r the /C335 demanded by Fuller for a single set in lyrannick Love 
(T.R. in B.St, 1669), presented before the operatic craze of the seventies, 
amply demonstrate the importance scenery had assumed. 

* little. The World in the Moon (D.G. 1697), preface. 

* J. Loret, La Mute ffistorigue quoted in Charlanne, Uinftstence /ranfcise 
en AntHtUrre an xtvi* tikle (1906). 
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these, pmIUrty e!K>ugh, u to be teen in the abovcHD^ 
frontispiece to There we discover two rows of ooo* 

ventional psbees ending in a quite realistic picture of Thames 
Bridge obviously painted on a back cloth or shutter. A similar 
scene in which a street of palaces ends in a picture of the 
Royal Exchange is describ<^ to us in Dryden's Alhim mi 
Albamut (D.G. 1685). There *'/Ae Scent it a Street of 
Palaces, which lead to the Front of the Royal-Exchange; the 
great Arch is open, and the view is continued through the open 
part of the Exchange, to the Arch on the other side, astd thence 
to as much of the Street beyond, as could properly be taken," 
that is to say, the t^o lines of “ palaces” as in Ariane, with a 
central ” relieve” of the arches and a back shutter at the rear 
of the stage showing through them. Of London sights the 
Mall seems to have been a favourite subject. At D.G. "the 
Mail" occurs in Act in. Sc. iii of Ethcrege’s The Man of 
Mode in 1676, and at L.l.F. in Act 11. Sc. i of Granville's 
The She-Gallants in 1695. Ethcrege’s She Wou*d if she Cou*d 
(L.l.F. 1668) has Mulberry Garden in Act ll. Sc. i, and the 
"New Spring Garden" in Act iv. Sc. ii. “The Mulberry 
Garden” appears once more in D’Urfcy’s The Fool turn'd 
Critick (D.L. 1676)^ alongside of Covent Garden*. In all 
probability these references to scenes taken from those very 
places where the audience loved to stroll and preen them- 
selves could be multiplied an hundred-fold*. 

* V. iii (retlly iv), 

* I. i; 11. i; in. i; v. i. Covent Carden vraa a common tetting at both 
theatrea: cf. Mra Dchn’a Tht Totcn-Fvf>p (D.G. 1676I; D'Urfey’a Madam 
Ftcklt (D.G. 1676), and Leanerd’a Tht Rambling JuttU* {D.L. 1678). 

* In the Public Record Office (L.C. 5/141. p. 551) it an interrating 
order regarding the alteration of the Royal Whitehall atage, evidently for 
the production of Calisto. It ia dated Jan. as, 1674-5 inatrucU that 
the itage should be brought forv^ard into the pit, then followa the orders 
"To widen the whole Stage by drawing Back the Side Sceenea ft altering 
the frames k Groves accordingly, To alter all the Cloudea aboue suiteable 
to the same by heighthening them and ading to them, To make an openinge 
for a Heaven aboue teith ail the Sceenea of Cloudea k shutter of cloudea 
necessary, To make • new paire of shutters of Boscage, I'o make a new • 
paire & (? oO reJeiuea rep'sentinge y* prosspect of Somenen-house k y* 
Thames, To make a Tenmle in the Cloudea with Sceenea of Varnished 
Silke k places for lights wr y* same. To make Seatea for y* Goddesses 
k diverse Releiues proper for that rtp'ienta<!on. To ft* a new Cuitaine To 
make aeveraU new partiuona in y* Tirtmg roomea ..." 
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As in the case of scenery proper, we find that the machinist’s 
art during the Restoration times was also deeply influenced 
by the example of France and of Italy. Betterton, we are 
told, took many an idea from the former country, executing 
them with the aid of his chief man, Thomas Wright, who 
contributed one comedy to the theatre. Many startling eflfects 
seem to have been achieved, most of the more elaborate, 
however, not until after the opening and development of the 
new Duke’s house in Dorset Garden. If we take up the text 
of Shadwcll’s The Tempest (D.G. 1674) we find sufficiently 
ambitious effects. In the very first scene there is “o Tem- 
pestuous Sea in perpetual Agitation** accompanied by **matty 
dreadful Objects to 1/, as several Spirits in horrid Shapes flying 
down amongst the Sailors, then rising and crossing in the Air, 
And when the Skip is sinking, the whole House is darken*d, and 
a Shower of Fire falls upon *em. This is accompanied with 
Lightning, and several Claps of Thunder, to the End of the 
Storm** A transformation scene follows: **the Cloudy Sky, 
Rocks and Sea vanish, and when the Lights return, discover a 
beautiful Part of the Island, which was the Habitation of 
Prospero.” ’’Miraculous Effects... marvellous Changes, and 
strange Metamorphoses” had characterised the French 
actors’ Descent of Orpheus into Hell in 1661, and these no 
doubt gave the tone to future English performances. Those 
few directions taken from the opening scenes of The Tempest 
display to us how far even in 1^4 the managers had reached 
in the ability to present wondrous panoramas before their 
audiences. All the operas of the age, however, are rich in 
descriptions of novelties in machine and stagery, some of the 
most interesting, perhaps, being found in Dryden’s Albion 
and Albanius (D.G. 1685). These particular descriptions, 
Dryden tells us, he had from Betterton himself. They are, 
therefore, not a poet’s dream of what might have been, but 
was not, accomplished, but an actor-manager’s account of 
what he had actually put upon the boards of his theatre. 
I have already quoted the first scene of this play with its 
street of palaces and the ’’relieve” of the Royid Exchange. 
Outside of this, we are told, between the apron in front and 
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the beck “houte" or stage behind, were a couple of statues 
on horseback, **<mi PidttUdi cf Mmhkt mtuAV with Gofd, 
and btaring thi Imperial Arm cf England.'* One of these 
represented Charles I (it was taken from the famous statue 
now standing at Charing Cross) and the other, Charles II. 
The changes that take place within this setting are so im* 
portant that 1 shall give them in full. First "Afereury 
descends in a Chariot drawn by Ravens" and approaches 
Augusta and Thamesis " She attended by Cities, He by Rivers** 
Shortly after **A double Pedestal rises: On the FroeU o/Uis 
painted in Stone colour, ttoo Women** Democracy and Zeal 
fall asleep on this pedestal **and it sinks tcith them** This 
probably took place in the centre of the back stage or house, 
through one of the numerous traps which we know cut up 
the b^ds there. A few lines further on " The Clouds divide, 
and Juno appears in a Machine draton by Peacocks; while a 
Simphony is playing, it moves gently forward, and as it descends, 
it opens and discovers the Tail of the Peacock, which is so Large, 
that it almost fills the opening of the Stage between Scene and 
Scene,** As the width of tlic Dorset Garden stage was about 
thirty feet, this indicates an extent of well over twenty feet 
for the peacock’s tail. Still further on in the same play, ** Iris 
appears on a very large Machine, This teas really seen the 
18th of March, 1684. by Capt, Christopher Gunman, on 
Board his R,H. Yacht, then in Calais Pierre: He drew it as it 
appear*d, and gave a draught of it to us. We have only added 
the Cloud where the Person of Iris sits,** This scene continues 
for a time and then **Part of the Scene disappears, and the 
Four Triumphal Arches erected at his MajestUs Coronation are 
seen,*' Act 11 starts with the "Poetical Hell** already men- 
tioned. "The Change is Total'. The Uppn Part of the House, 
as well as the Side-Scenes. There is the Figure of Prometheus 
chain'd to a Rock, the Vulture gnawing his Liver. Sisiphus 

* G. C. D. Odell rclie* on this lUfe direction to prove that in the , 

Reatoretion theatre the tidc'Wtnfi of one scene were often left when 
another back>ahutter was drawn in. Possibly, however, Betterton OMsans 
only that this » a deep scene, not a poeti^ Hell shown by a shutter 
towards the front of the house, or else he is referring to cloud borders. 
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rowUfig the StorUf the Belides, &c. beyond^ Abundance of 
Figures in various Torments^ Then a great Arch of Fire. 
Behind this three Pyramids of Flames in perpetual agitation. 
Beyond thu^ glowing Fire^ which terminates the Prospect** 
When we consider the lighting arrangements of the late 
seventeenth century we must agree that this scene must have 
required very careful management on the part of the ma* 
chinist, a good deal of thinking out, and a considerable 
expense. Yet this ** Poetical Hell** is not allowed to remain 
for long. It soon “ changes to a Prospect taken from the rmddle 
of the Thames; one side of it begins at York-Stairs, thence to 
White-Hall, and the Mill-Bank, fife. The other from the 
Saw-Mill, thence to the Bishop’s Palace, and on as far as can be 
seen in a clear Day.** This continues for some time, during 
which Mercury descends and ascends, then “ The farther Part 
of the Heaven opens and discovers a Machine; as it moves 
forwards^ the Clouds which are before it divide^ and shew the 
Person of Apollo, holding the Reins in his Hand. As they fall 
lower t the Horses appear with the Rays and a great Glory about 
Apollo.” This advances and eventually goes forward out of 
sight." Meanwhile “Neptune rises out of the Water ^ and a 
Train of Rivers^ Tritons, and Sea^Nymphs attend him.** It is 
not stated how they retire, their singing concluding the act. 
One wonders whether perhaps the curtain may not have 
been utilised here to mark the break between this scene and 
the next. Act lii opens with "a View of Dover, taken from 
the Sea : a row of Cliffs fill up each Side of the Stage ^ and the 
Sea the Middle of it^ which runs into the Peer: Beyond the 
Peer, is the Town of Dover: On each Side of the Town^ is seen 
a very high Hill; on one of which is the Castle of Dover ; on the 
other, the great Stone which they call the Devil’s drop. Behind 
the Town several Hills are seen at a great distance which finish 
the View.** Here Nereids "rise out of the Sea** and dance 
with Tritons, but this is not the most startling effect. Some- 
• what further on in the scene “ The Cave of Proteus rises out 
of the Sea, it consists of several Arches of Rock work, adom*d 
with mother of Pearl, Coral, and abundance of Shells of various 
Kinds: Thro* the Arches is seen the Sea, and parts of Dover 
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Pm: In the muUk of the Cm i$ Proteus a deep on a Rock 
adom*d mih Shells, &c. Like the Cm, Albion and Acsda 
seiee on him, and tohsle a Smphony is playing, he dnhs as they 
are bringing him forward, and changes himself into a Lyon, a 
Crocodile, a Dragon, and then to his own Sht^ again,** This 
rising of the Cave must have necessitated a very large trap 
in the floor of the house *' : out of the same trap must have 
issued the ** Island** which **arisa to a soft Tune** in the last 
actofDryden*8 Aij^i 4 r£Aiir(D.G. 1691). The cave » however, 
is soon done with. Fire now bursts forth ** betwixt them and 
Albion,” then **a Fire arises from behind: They all sinh /o- 
gether** A little later **A Machine rises out of the Sea: It 
opens and discovers Venus and Albanius sitting in a great 
Scallop-shell, richly adorn* d : Venus is attended by the Loves 
and Graces, Albanius by Hero’s: The Shell is drawn by 
Dolphins: It moves forward, while a Simphony of Fluts-Doux, 
&c. is playing till it Lands *em on the Stage, and then it closes 
and sinks” Those who remember the Ariane engraving may 
well wonder whether this shell be not the very same one which 
is to be seen guided by dolphins from Thames Bridge to the 
floor of the Duke’s Theatre, It is a piece of property which, 
in all probability, would be preserved. 

Almost immediately, in Albion and Albanius, we pass from 
this sea machine to an aerial one. ” Whilst a Simphony is 
playing; a very large, and a very glorious Machine descends; 
The figure of it Oval, all the Clouds shining with Gold, abun- 
dance of Angeb and Cherubim flying about *em, and playing in 
'em; in the midst of it sits Apollo on a Throne of Gold; he 
comes from the Machine to Albion.” After a few words Albion 
"mounts the Machine, which moves upward slowly” And then 
the final transformation. ” The Scene changes to a Walk of 
very high Trees : At the end of the Walk is a view of that part 
of Windsor, which faces Eaton : In the midst of it is a row of 
small Trees, which lead to the Castle-hill: In the first Scene, 
pari of the Town and part of the Hill: In the next the Terrace • 
Walk, the King's Lodgings, and the upper part of St, George'# 
Chappel, then the Keep; And lastly, that part of the Castle, 
beyond the Keep. In the Air is a Vision of the Honours of the 
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Garter; the Knights mProcessioHt and the Kingmder aCanopy : 
Beyond tkist the upper end of St, George’^ HaU, Fame rises 
out of the middle of the Stage, standing on a Globe; on whichis 
the Arms of England: The Globe rests on a Pedmtal: On the 
Front of the Pe^stal is dram a Man toith a long, lean, pale 
Face, with Fiend's Wings, and Snakes twisted round his Body : 
He is incompast by several Phanatical Rebellious Heads, who 
suck Poison from him, which runs out of a Tap in his Side," 

So ends Albion and Albanius, with a not very pretty allusion 
to the despised Shaftesbuiy. I have quoted the scenic direc- 
tions here in full in order to give some idea of what could be 
accomplished in the theatre even fifteen years before the close 
of the century. The same machines, of course, would be 
used in more operas than one. We find, for instance, sinular 
directions in D'Urfey's Cinthia and Endimion (D.L. 1696). 
At the same time, we must not suppose that the wonders of 
Albion and Albanius in any way reached the acme of the 
machinist's art in this age. In the stage directions to The 
Prophetess (D.G. 1690) we are informed that "Figures come 
out of the Hangings and Dance : And Figures exactly the same 
appear in their Places : When they have danc'd a while they go 
to sit on the Chairs, they slip from 'em, and after joyn in the 
Dance with 'em}." In the same play there are magic trans- 
formations in Act IV, and in Act v there is a machine with 
four separate stages. This last four-staged machine was sur- 
passed in Settle's The World in the Moon (D.G. 1697) where 
eight stages make their appearance. In the first act of the 
same opera a "Flat^Scene draws and discovers Three grand 
Arches of Clouds extending to the Roof of the Home, terminated 
with a Prospect of Cloud-work, all filTd with the Figures of 
Fames and Cupids; a Circular part of the back Clouds rolls 
softly away, and gradually discovers a Silver Moon, near 
Fourteen Foot Diameter: After which, the Silver Moon wanes 
off by degrees, and discovers the World within, consisting of 
• Four grand Circles of Clouds, illmtrated with Cupids, etc. 
Twelve Golden Chariots are seen riding in the Clouds, filTd with 
Tkehe Children, representing the Twelve Celestial Signs. The 
* Act 111, 
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TM Ar^ mtirify nlimg mtiy, kmm iki fitO Piwpid Iff* 
mmatmgwiika la^lMHKhti^ofWoodi,Watm,Towm,iU** 

There it no need to quote more. Reading one tpectacular 
piece after another, we come to realise that the machinist's 
art in Restoration times had reached a very high pitch of 
perfection, that one theatre vied with anothu in producing 
more and more gorgeous shows, and that often the poet had 
to be subordinated to the scene shifter. Ail of this, too, kd, 
naturally enough, towards increased expenditure on the part 
of the theatres, and these increased expenses, coupled with 
the small audiences, rendered more inevitable the Union of 
1682. Already we have seen Dry den commenting on the cost 
entailed by The Indum Queen in 1664. Wright in his Historia 
Histriomca (1699) remarks upon the ** great expense and 
continual charge of the players" due to "the scenes" and 
"curious machines" of Betterton and his rivals, and the 
prologue to ShadweU's Tempest in 1674 betrays quite clearly 
the condition into which the Duke's Theatre had then placed 
itself: 

Wet, as the {fathers of the Stage have said. 

To treat you here a vast expense have made; 

What ih^ (the King's players) have gott from you m 
chests is laid, 

Or is for purchased Lands, or houses paid, 

You, in this house, all our estate may find, 

Wch for your pleasures xohoUy are designed. 

As regards the costume employed on the Restoration stage, 
considerable divereity would seem to have ruled. The comedy 
of the time, of course, required nothing but contemporary 
garments, or, as Flccknoe expresses it, "any French Cloaths 
A la Mode^f' but in tragedy such were hardly so suitable, 
and there does seem to have been some attempt made to 
gain an approach to a kind of historical accuracy. In point 
of fact, in costume the theatre must have present^ the same 
phenomenon as it did in scenery and in other respects, modern • 
meeting with ancient on the same platform. Thus in the 
fourth engraving (for Act 11. Sc. ii) of Settle's The Empress 

* Prdftoe 10 The Damoudlei a la Mode (1667). 
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of Morocco (D.G. 1673) although the Moors dancing in the 
foreground are black enough and sufficiently scantily dressed, 
the Moorish heroes and heroines in the background are just 
seventeenth century ladies and gentlemen of quality, attired 
in the latest Parisian fashions. On the one hand, the old 
careless, unhistorical traditions of the Elizabethan stage reigned 
unchecked. Periwigs for all characters seem to have been 
the order of the day, and Wilson appears to have discovered 
nothing ridiculous in making ManuePs periwig fall off and 
in causing that gentleman with most Shakespearian accents 
to exclaim : 

Take up that, and help me 

To put it on again. So—sol Tiswell! 

The stage direction informs us that “ PiiiLO takes up his grey 
Perriwig, and helps him on mth it again*' This occurs in 
Act 1. Sc. iii, of a play styled Andronicus Comnenius (1664). 
Salome, in Pordagc*8 Herod and Mariamne (D.G.? 1673), 
similarly, disguising herself as a man, evidently made use of 
a wig, for, in fencing, ''her Perritmg falls off in making a pass 
at Tyridates." The alternative of the wig for heroes would 
seem to have been the hat of lofty feathers which preserved 
its existence up to the time of Garrick*. These convention- 
alities and inaccuracies must, we may well imagine, have 
oft-times been sufficiently blatant, so blatant indeed that they 
were taken note of by continental visitors to our theatre*. 

On the other hand, from prints and from descriptions of 
scvcntccnth-ccntury costuming, there docs seem to be evidence 
of a certain tendency at least towards historical accuracy. 
On Tucs. March 8, 1664, Pepys saw HeracUus acted, “the 
garments like Romans very well." 'Phe prologue to Howard 
and Dr>dcn’8 The Indian Queen speaks of "our naked 
Indians*’ and already we have noted the Moors in The 
Empress of Morocco, Mrs Behn informs us that the Indian 
Queen’s dress used at the playhouse was one she had brought 

* T. Divie«, Dramatic MiseManics (1785), iii. 97- S«e tUo the print 
of Quin M Coriol«nus. 

• Muralt, lAttrrt tur In Aaglois (written c. 1695, Geneva 1735), quoted 
by Joaeph Tate in y*an-Jacqim Romtmu (London. 1899), p. 41. 
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from Surinam and which she had presented to the players^ 
A print of ** The Indian Queen ’*• displays a variant of thia*. 
How far these attempts at accuracy extended it is very 
difficult now to say: probably not far, merely registering the 
slight tendency to^^*ard8 a change of outlook on the part of 
managers and of audience. The theatres must have pre- 
sented a mass of conflicting garments, Elizabethan meeting 
with Eastern, Roman unth American Indian. As U'e have 
seen, what the managers most thought about was show and 
novelty: nor was there a body of critical opinion in the 
audience which was likely to force a change of orienta- 
tion. 

As we pass in review the various aspects of the Restoration 
theatre, indeed, we come more and more to the conclusion 
that that theatre owed its whole being to Elizabethan example. 
The changes made were tentative rather than anything else 
and we must beware against thinking that they were more 
far-reaching than they were in reality. In spite of the scenery, 
as we have seen, actors still did most of their speaking on the 
fonvard oval, only a few feet away from the front rows of 
the pit : and to reach this forward oval, entrances, as with us, 
from the back part of the stage, would have been both tedious 
and awkward. As a matter of fact, very few such exits or 
entrances occur in Restoration comedies and tragedies, the 
players coming in and leaving the stage through four ordinary 
doors fixed, obliquely or square, well to the front, just ad- 
joining the end lx)x of the first row^ References arc frequent 

‘ Mm Bchn, Oroonoko, 

• Ueproduced in Oviell, op. cit. i, ao6. 

• In ihi« connection there U an intereatinit paragniph in the Ix>rd 
ChamherUin'a order regarding the new Lincoln’* Inn Field* theatre 

L.C. 7/3). It i* there *uted that the sharing actom have l>ccn 
in great expenae “for a variety of Cloath* tonti^iu-habiUt Scocnea 
IVopertie* 8 cc." Evidently thene “forreigne-habitt*" were deemed 
necettary for the tucces* of any theatre. 

• The much-vexed question of the number of door* in Restoration 
theatre* ha* a little literature of its own, but citations of earlier article* 
and books dealing with the subject are unnecessary since at leaaf the chief 
point* of difTerenoe have been settled. For the Theatre Royal in Vere 
.Street we have no evidence; but certainly both Lincoln's Inn Fields and 
the second Theatre Royal had four door* of entrance, and the Wren design 
•cems to prove that four also were operative at Drur> l.ane. A direction 
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in the actual plays of the period to ** one Door** and ** the other 
Door** or ** another Door** and from the fact that entrances 
** through the Scenes** (i.e. between the back scene and the 
wings) are both rarely mentioned and very detailed in stage 
direction, we are forced to conclude that such were exceedingly 
infrequent and required special notification. From the direc- 
tions in one or two plays it would appear that both doors 
on each side were in regular use. Thus in Edward Howard’s 
The Man oJNetmarket (D.L. 1678) Luce, who is supposed 
to be overhearing a conversation, ** peeps out** of one of the 
doors— so goes the stage direction. Four lines further down 
she ** peeps again,** and, on being called by name, she answers, 
whereupon follows immediately the command— “Luce ap- 
pears at another door^** From the action of the piece, which 
depends upon her immediate appearance, it would manifestly 
have been impossible for her to move round behind the 
scenes to the other side of the theatre. What she actually 
must have done was to **peep** in at the “lower” door of 
entrance and then approach the stage from the “upper” 
door. A very similar position occurs in the tragedy of 
Alphonso, King of Naples (D.L. 1690) written by George 
Powell, the actor. There Cesario and Urania are attacked by 
banditti. He ** fights them off** and she *'Ex. confusedly, at 
the wrong Door** It would certainly have been a very un- 
natural action on her part if she had mistaken her side of 
the stage and departed by a door on the opposite side. 
Had there not been the double door on each side, the 
dramatist (who, be it remembered, was also an actor) could 
easily have commanded her to retire ** through the scenes,** 
Those two examples are further strengthened by the notes, 
which had apparently escaped notice hitherto, printed in a 
peculiar play of John Banks, entitled The Albion Queens: 

in Edward Howard'* Tfu Mm td ffnmarket (D.L. 1678), calling for fire 
•eparatt entriea, may parhapa be explained aa referring to these doors and 
a central entry. At the Theatre Royal in Bridges Street, however, six doors 
would seem to have been at the service of the actors. There are two plays 
that seem to indicate this. In Lacy's TM Old Troop **iuc doort" are 
specifically mentioned, while in James Howard's AU Mistaktn, Act it has 
a •tage'Ktirection, "fi’alsr d» Ladm, om qfur amthir** followed by an 
el mmol doon." ^ iii. ii. 
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cr, The Death of Mary Qween of SeoUaaJ, Thb tngedj wai 
ongmally written in 16&4 as The IsUmi Qutem but wu in- 
explicably banned the atage at that period. It waa publiahed 
then “only in Defence of the Author and the Play,” and did 
not appear on the boards of the theatre until 1704 when it 
was reprinted with the amended title. The copy from which 
this reprint waa taken seems to have belonged to the prompter, 
and it is this which contains directions invaluable for any 
student of Restoration stage conditions. 

In this play, opposite the entries of various characters, 
occur combinations of lettere, V.D.O.P., V.D.P.S., L.D.P.S., 
L.D.O.P. and O.P.P,S. Quite obviously P.S. is “prompt 
side,” the actor’s left, and O.P. is “opposite prompt side,” 
the actor’s right. L.D. and V.D. can hardly mean anything 
but “Lower Door” and “Upper Door”: so that V.D.O.P. 
is the upper door on the left of the stage (from the point of 
view of the audience) and L.D.O.P. is the other door on the 
same side. O.P.P.S. occurs only once (ni. i) and that after 
a double entrance. This no doubt indicates an approach from 
either of the two doors on each side of the suge. 

The Wren design proves that the four doors did exist: the 
stage directions here prove as conclusively that all four were 
in constant use in the theatre. Over these doors were fixed 
two windows—likcwisc used in the progress of plays. There 
is quite a number of dramas in which these casements are 
made use of, one character knocking at the door below and 
another speaking to him above as from the upper part of a 
house. It is possible, of course, that these were but a couple 
of boxes sometimes seated with spectators, but they were 
employed so frequently in comedy and in tragedy that one 
cares to believe that they were reserved entirely for dramatic 
purposes. While they are mentioned in the course of many 
a play, the only reference to them outside of stage directions 
that I am aware of is in the prologue spoken by “ Mrs Barrer ” 
(Mrs Barry) before D’Urfey's The Fatuous fVi/e(D.G, 1679) 
where the “little windows” are duly noted. 

With the doors to the front of the stage and the windows 
constantly utilised by the actors, it is perfectly obvious that 
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our modem use of the curtain, with its drop after eve^ 
scene, was quite impossible. References to the front curtain 
•re few in Restoration dramatic literature, although there are 
signs that the playwrights were coming more and more to 
appreciate its use. especially for plays and operas of a spec- 
tacular character. It is almost certain that a lowering or 
raising of the curtain was not indicated every time it was 
employed. In Powcirs The Cornish Comedy (D.G. 1696), for 
instance, ** Exeunt'* occurs as a finale to Act in (with no 
mention of the curtain), and yet the first scene of Act iv 
opens with ** Curtain dram** In the same play ** Exeunt** 
appears at the end of Act iv. Sc. i and Curtain dram ** at the 
start of Act iv. Sc. ii. It seems to me that we are. accordingly, 
permitted to presume that the front curtain was employed 
rather more frequently than one might have supposed from 
extant stage references. In llic same way we know from 
Dilkc, who in the dedication to his The City Lady (L.I.F. 
1697) attributes the cool reception of that play “ to the tedious 
waiting to have the Curtain drawn after the Prologue was 
spoke,” that normally the curtain was raised after the delivery 
of the prologue: yet in only one or two plays do we find 
mention of the curtain at the commencement of Act i. 
D’Avenant’s The Siege of Rhodes and The History of Sir 
Francis Drake {i 6 $^) do have such a mention, as have Payne’s 
Siege of Constantinople (D.G. 1674), D’Urfcy’s Siege of 
Memphis (D.L. 1676), Ravenscroft’s Edgar and Alfreda (D.L. 
1677), Tate’s Brutus of Alba (D.G. 1678), Banks’ Destruction 
of Troy (D.G. 1678), Saunders’ Tamerlane the Great (D.L. 
1681) and Harris’ The City Bride (L.I.F. 1696), but beyond 
these I question whether we could discover more than one 
or two plays with references to this initial use of the curtain. 
At the end of the play, a lowering of the curtain was evidently 
not usual, just as it was not regular at the close of individual 
acts, although here again we are bound to note that some 
dramatists at least had come to a realisation of the value of a 
sudden as opposed to an Elizabethan long drawn-out, con- 
clusion, and that we cannot be perfectly sure tlwt the curtain 
may not have been employed more frequently than is now 
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apptrent^. Among the pliywrighti who did teem to uae the 
curtain for purposes of their art. Orrery is important because 
of his influence on the heroic tragedy. It may be noted that 
three plays of that writer, Tim Bkck Prme§ (T.R. in B.Si. 
1667), Herod the Great (1694) and Tryptum (L.l.F. 1668) 
have “ The Curtain falls** in the last act. Drydcn*s or Better- 
ton’s The Prophetess (D.G. 1690) and D’Urfcy’s Massaniello 
(D.L. 1699) end in a similar manner. We shall not be wrong, 
probably, in saying that the average dramadst worked along 
the old Elizabethan lines, although some, particularly those 
who indulged in the heroic tragedy and in opera, had at 
least a faint idea of what could be done with the curtain. 
Settle in Carnhyses, King of Persia (L.l.F. 1671) has a cur- 
tain fall at the end of Act ill, although at the beginning of 
Act IV we have a stage direction as to a ** scene-drawing** not 
a curtain rising. Howard in The Surprisal (T.R. in V.St. 
1662) employs the curtain to introduce a masque*; Mrs 
Behn reveals a spectacular temple by this device in The 
Forc*d Marriage (L.l.F. 1670)* and again the same authoress 
in The Young King (D.G. 1679) causes the curtain to be **let 
down— being drawn up, discovers Orsames.” 

Not alw'ays, however, as we have seen, was the curtain so 
used. Scenes in the Restoration theatre were habitually 
changed in full view of the audience, and if any spectacular 
piece of scenery had to be “discovered," it was done usually 
by “drawing" the two portions of a flat apart. 'I'hus in Act iv 
Sc. i of l/cc’s Lucius Junius Brutus (I).(J. if)8o) “ The .scene 
draws, showing the Saaifice," and in Act iv. Sc. ii of Dr^den’s 
An Evening*! Love (T.R. in B.St. 1668) “ The Scene opens 
and discovers Aurelia." Here again, we can observe, in some 
dramatists, a consciousness of the effect which could be pro- 
duced by a spccucular discovery such as these; towards the 
end of the ccntuiy we find the “discoveries" increasing very 

' For this question see sn article by W. J. I.awrence, **[>oon anJ , 
('urtamt in K^toration 'rheatres" {Modfrn Languagt Knmv, 19*0, *v. 

414-19). 

* III. i. 

' G. C. D. Odell has noted references to the curtain also in CaryU’s 
TV Engluh Prittem, Mn .Manley's The Royal Mitehtef, and Motteux' 
TV /i/W Prituett {op. cit. I. 1 jj). 
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rtpidly. Not that the scene*drawing was reserved for this 
al^; over and above this it was employed in many peculiar 
ways, exhibiting conventions which quite dearly take us 
ba^ to the Globes and Fortunes of Elizabethan days. One 
of these is the peculiar method of drawing a scene in order 
to indicate the opening of a door into an inner room, the 
actors being supposed by this simple means to have changed 
entirely their locality. A typical example is to be discovered 
in Act V. Sc. ii of Crowne’s City PoUtiques (D.L. 1683) 
where the Governor enters, and crying “Force open the 
Door!” Scene it** obediently ** drawn** to reveal an 
inner chamber within. Crowne and Diyden especially seem 
to have been particularly fond of this stage convention, 
although numerous instances can be quoted from other and 
less well-known authors ^ 

In the footnote to this page an example is given of a vision 
presented by means of such a stage device, and this again 


Th« foUowIng example! may aerve to ihowthe scope of the convention. 
Dryde^a Thi Rival laditt (T.R. in B St. 1664), v. i, where the Captain 
»ya “Don Roderick’* Door opens, I’ll speak to him,” and “ Th* settn 
Jjwf, W dueov 4 rt tfu CaptaifCt Cabin*' \ An Evtmng's Lovt (T.R. in 
^ Bellamy commands “MaskalJ, open the Door,” 

Maskall f oei to on$ Sidi of tfu Setnt, which dram, and ditcovtrt" several 
chafers : later Bellamy aaks Maskall to “ shut the Door, ” “ Maskall foas 
tot^ Sciiw and it clom": Crowne's Juliana (L.I.F. 1671), iv. iii, where 
Juliana asks the Cardinal is and she is told “ he is so near, torches 
mw show to.” ” Th* Seen* u drawn, Ow cardinal presented dead wi 
a^llo : The Ambitious Statesman (D.L. 1679), m. The Constable, 
«i vt* *”*** folding Doors I ” ” The Scene is drawn," and iv.l^e Constable 
Now...open these Doorsl” "The Scene is dram": Thyestes {D.L. ihSi), 
V. i, Atrous “Open the Temple Gates," ” The Temple it operded), Philis- 
'• (D L- 'Ms). I, L«nor. "Ooct the 

^rl The Scene it dram" and v, Violante ” 0 ]^ the Door,” ” The 
•tSu* *i " • ^V*dut (D.L. 169a), V. iv, Xantippua ” Open the Door I ” 
The Scene is drawn, and MOULua tf discover'd sitting in a Chair btooify" 
'• in The History of Charles the 

^hth (D.G. 1671). IV. ii, where Momnensier remariu that ” The G^ens 
5 "' nigh,” and "Charub and MOMPiNim go out, and the Scene is 
^atsn. In y. ii of the same play a vision is presented by a similar means. 

. i.^'^'*®Il.*****^ throughout the century, appearing as late as 1607 
in Dilke a The City Lady (L.I.F. 1697), iii. i, Lwy Grumble "Here, will 
^ folding Doors there?” and "Scene opens": and 

in DtsM's Tfu Sham Lawyer (D.L. 1697), iv. i : Homilv "This is the Door 
of the ChamUr where he lies." " HomUy hnocht, the ^ene opens r There 
am even a few stray examples which may be quoted from the early 
eighteenth century. ’ 
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is pifiUeied in mtny another play. In Lacy's Tki Diml^ 
Lady (T.R. in BJSt.i 1669), for iottanoe» there is introduced 
a conjurer who talks of Efoduin. Suddenly crying “Stand 
fast!" “/fo whisikst Eliaium opm; mtmy Wmm'i Vmtm 
smg..,they dram up Sqmn Softhead wiik a Dtvii, and ki 
met out.** But to give further quotations of this and kindred 
conventions were needless. The fact is abundantly evident 
that the new methods, the spectacular devices, the conscious- 
ness of a new art in the theatre, existed alongside of the 
Elizabethan traditions. Continually actors could shift their 
places without moving one step from the stage: even, fay a 
similar device, a certain portion of the characters could be 
cut off by a scene-shutting, leaving one or two on the front 
apron to continue the action of the play. In Dryden*s The 
Duke of Guise (D.L. 1682), for example, Mslicome moves 
forward with a servant. 

MaUconte: Bid him enter and go off thyself. 

Servant 

(Scene cUms upon the Compemy 

leaving of course Malicome alone in the front. Such a con- 
vention, indeed, is commoner even than those enumerated 
immediately above. It could go so far as to transport, as on 
a wishing carpet, the character who remained into quite a 
different locality or position. In Mrs Trotter’s The Fatal 
Friendship (L.I.F. 1698) Castalio is in prison. Grammont 
has gone to visit him. The former **fioes within the Scene. 
Gra. Advances, the scene shuts representing the outside of a 
CastleK* 

The audience of the later seventeenth century were evi- 
dently not critical of those things which to-day would be 

• At enmplcs the following tr® typicil. Loantrd’i Tfc# Ramhbwe 
futict (D.L. 1678), V. r, where '* They go into the Scene, and tit down, the 
Scene elom,*' leeving other* on the tttge: enooyroou*, Ro m ml n t and 
HerdHa (D.G. iS8a). iv. ii, where »ome ** ame forward, and the Scene 
thutt upon Fclicitnt": Mr* Bchn'i The Rover, Ptrt li (D.G. 1681), I. U, , 

** The Forepart of the Church thuU over, except Will . Blunt, Arie. and Lucia ” 5 
Mr* Trotter’* Agnet de Cattro (D.L. 1695), v. i, Elvir* atleep m a Couch, 
Bianca weeping hy her, Alvaro advaneet. The King enten to him, and the 
Seem lAiitt**: Southeme'* The Wivet Exaae (D.L, 1691), nr. i, *• They ge 
in to Ptay, The Seem thutt upon 'em. WnxviLS and SlOHTLV ttay." 
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noticed fim. Their critidem, we may guess, was, as prologue 
and epilogue declared, ** modish.” Give them fine scenes, 
and they recked not what absurdities might ensue. Give them 
wit and gallantry or ” high-astounding terms,” and the char- 
acters could change position, and open doors, and see very 
material visions, without much comment on their part. 
During the first years of the period, moreover, we must 
remember the majority of the audience were those who had 
sat in the Blackfriars and the Cockpit watching scenes from 
Ford and from Shirley, and possibly they might have ob- 
jected had too sudden an alteration ^en made. They were 
bound by indissoluble ties with the Cavaliers of the earlier 
age, and the little traditions and conventions which had 
appeared natural and right to their forefathers were bound 
to seem natural and right to them. Only as the structure of 
society altered towards the close of the century and in the 
age of Anne do we find any very marked changes in the 
theatre, and even then the changes were by no means com- 
plete or far-reaching. Even in tricks of dramatic construction 
traces of Elizabethan example are everywhere to be discovered. 
One instance will stand for many. The old Elizabethan habit 
of ” labelling” or describing a person prior to his entrance 
was not forgotten when the theatres closed in 1642. It was a 
favourite custom of the Restoration playwrights and endured 
well into the eighteenth century. “My I.ord,” says the 
servant in Crownc’s City PoUtiques (D.L. 1683), “My 
Lord! here’s an old Counsellor, Bartoline...** to which the 
Podcsta makes answer, " This old Lawyer is a strange Fellow ; 
he is very old, and very rich, and yet follows the Term, as 
if he were to begin the World,” whereat the Bricklayer chimes 
in, “He has lost all his Teeth, that he can hardly speak, and 
he will be pleading for his Fee; but he is of our side, and 
so we must not speak against himL” As late as 1697 there 
was decided point in Dennis' jibe : “ But since this Gentleman 
is to be shown in the Play-house, pray do what is done in 
our Comedies, and let me know something of the Character, 


• II. i: cf. alao Otway't Vemet Prtttrv'd (D.C. i68a), I. i. 
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before I tee the Person Truly very little of the older sttge 
wtt forgotten in the long eighteen yetrs* silence of the 
theatres. 

Most of the novelties, as we have seen, were rather de- 
velopments of earlier dramatic or theatrical forms than 
customs or forms introduced for the first time. Music, song 
and dance were among other characteristics of the Restora- 
tion playhouse, but even in the first part of the seventeenth 
century Jonson had declaimed against the attention which 
the audience were giving to these and similar adjuncts to 
plays. Certainly music, song and dance had never usurped 
so much attention on the Elizabethan stage as they did on 
the stage of the Restoration, but we can never forget that 
they had been introduced long before and only saw their full 
development in this age and in the age of Anne, being taken 
up in i66o from the plays of 1640 and thence carried to a 
nadir of absurdity. We notice the tendency first in the 
occasional songs placed, often quite dramatically, in the plays 
of Dryden and of D’Urfcy ; as the years advance, we can ace 
it progressing until it reaches its culmination in the dramatic 
operas and in the numerous late seventeenth century comedies 
positively interlarded with diverse and frequently unsuitable 
ditties. Masques, too, moved from the stately atmosphere 
of the court to take their place in public tragedy and comedy, 
until hardly a play of any sort whatever could close without 
the joyous accompaniment of a dance. Foreign, mainly 
French, lerpsichorean artists were brought over to London by 
various of the theatrical managers. Before that, of course, 
English artists had performed in plays: -Priest and Moll 
Davies in Sir Martin Mar-all (L.I.F. 1667), Channel and 
Priest in the operatic version of Macbeth. In spite of un- 
limited praise such as Flccknoe showers on **A/{adam) M, 
Davies*' for ** her excellent Dancing and Singing ": — 

How I admire thee, Davies\ 

Who would not say, to sec thee dance so light, 

Thou wen all air, or else all flame and spright^ 


* A Plot and No Plot (D.L. 1697), 11. 

* Euterpe Reviv'd (1675), p. 64. 
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in fpite of such praise, against her and the other dancers, 
English and foreign, prologue and epilogue, all through the 
years of the Restoration period, thundered or cajoled. As 
we know from play-bills of the eighteenth century these 
dancers and singers of o^asional songs were not careful to 
make their shows harmonise with the subject of the play 
performed. In the very early years of the period D’Avenant 
in Thi Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru (1658) had utilised 
dancing for dramatic effect as when a group of Indians enter 
and, gazing on the face of the Scene, fall into a MimUk Dance, 
in lohich they express the Argument of the Prospect** but by 
1670 all such dramatic purpose in dance and superimposed 
song had been lost. The foreign artists brought from across 
the seas, many of them probably ignorant of the English 
tongue, could not be expected to adapt their performances 
to the play of the evening, and dramatists must have felt 
that they were ruining the theatre of London. In 1676 
Etheiege in The Man of Mode (D.G, 1676)^ was moved to 
peculiar satire, declaring that the Russians “hearing the 
great respect we have for foreign Dancing, have lately sent 
over some of their best Balladines, who are now practising 
a famous Ballet which will be suddenly danced at the Bear 
Garden”— an unconscious prophecy of Diaghilev and the 
Russian dancers in the present century*. 

The VKty to please you is easie if we knetoU, 


says D’Urfcy in the epilogue to The Injur*d Princess (D.L, 
*^2), ^ ^ ^ Rhyme or two will do*t. 

Scenes, Habits, Dancing, or perhaps an Actress,” remarks 
Edward Howard in the preface to his Six Days* Adventure 


M-ih brought over by Gmbul for the Anm* of 

engaged by the Theatre Royal but 
L.C. 5/140 last page). 

'rLiil '***1 V®"* Chamberlain ordered *' M' Pectirr M' U 

iu n D'muraile ffrench Dancera in the late Opera 

perform in his theatre (P.R.O., L.C. 5/140, p. 47a). 
mwque of Caluto the following year eight French dancers (St An- 
^"‘vDumraille, Berteau. de Lisle, Hariette. U Roy) 
Srt Vp o n (Isaack, Dyers, Smyth, Mottley) to 4 

pwt (P.R, 0 ., L.C. 5/141. p, 1,7). See Appendix B. 
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(LJ.F. 1671), “Take more with Spectator*, than the beet 
Dramatit^ Wit,“ and the same author, in the pre^Kc to hta 
The Wmen'e Conquer (L.LF. 1670) emphaiiaea the £ict that 
“acriou* Plays (nowin usc)“ do not “wholly fthe upon their 
Heroick Foundation” but on their “Scene*, Machines, 
Habits, Jiggs, and Dances.” The rapid development of the 
scenical art, even ten year* after the opening of the theatres, 
wtt having its inevitable result. 

Symphonies, and the growth of the orchestra, also went 
along with the introduction of dances and songs. Symphonies, 
of course, had formed part of the structure of D'Avenant's 
musical plays of 1656 and 1658, but his efforts, by 1680 or 
1690, would have appeared sufhciently trivial and ridiculous. 

The whole age was undoubtedly musical. That love of 
singing and of lute-playing which Elizabethan England had 
was retained over the Puritanical barriers of the Common- 
wealth. Great and small, important and unimportant, all 
seemed to have within them a passion for expressing them- 
selves through the medium of music. From Shakespeare to 
Killigrew, from Milton to Pepys, this is equally true : England 
shared to the full that interest in song and in symphony which 
was so marked a feature of contemporary Italy and France. 
The most complete expression of this interest is, naturally, 
to be sought for in the later opera of the eighteenth century : 
but, even for the very' first years of the Restoration, Pepya 
has left on record how the patentee of the Theatre Royal, 
who could neither sing nor play, took pains to perfect his 
theatre in the matter of music. He it was who removed the 
orchestra to a new position, a position imaged for it as early 
as 1600 by Emilio del Cavalicre^ He it was who increased 

‘ Hrcftce to the Rapprtstnlationi <h Amma t di Corpo (Rome, 1600), 
As in former days the Restoration orchestra first performt^ above or at 
the tide of the projecting stage, and probably did so even in D'Avcnant'a 
early theatre, but by Killigrew it was placed where it is now, in front of, 
or under, the atage and was later encloaed by a row of onunoua>looking 
spiked railings. For D'Avenant 'a theatre Pepys’ reference to the” Musique, 
room” (Nov. 7, 1667) seems conclusive, and even Killigrew ’s innovstkm, 
when made, would not seem to have been popular. Pepys, certainly, did 
not like it (May 8, t66j), and in a contemporary ballad concerning the 
fire of Jan. 25, i67tr2 it is quite cvndent that the music-room must have 
been in its old position at Um top of the house. In VUJien' Tkt Chomm 
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the number of its performers from two or three to almost a 
dozen^. He it was, too, who started to emulate Italy by the 
introduction of foreign eunuchs for treble singing*. 

We may trace, therefore, this development of musical 
accompaniment in several different ways. We can take note 
of the ever greater and greater number of foreign performers 
who found a happy home in England. Farquhar in the 
epilogue to his Love and a Bottle (D.L. 1698) mentions these 
singers, among them ** Seignior Rampony," a eunuch, and 
“Don Sigimondo Fideli** the latter of whom, a note to the 
epilogue informs us, was receiving “/^20. a time." We may 
note the gradual development of the orchestra. We may note 
the introduction of large choruses such as the Chapel Royal 
boys in Shadwell's TempesF. In every way, the ground was 
being prepared for the introduction after 1705 of the Italian 

(T.R. in B.St. 1667) there it ■ ttegc direction for above,’' and 

■imilar directions occur in Orrery's unacted /.oroattres {Dramatic Works, 
ed. W. S. Clark, il. 656, 67a). In the prints to Settle's The Empress of 
Morocco (D.G. 1673) the mutic'-room is set right in the centre of the 
proscenium. The probability is that both the music>room and the recess 
in front of the stage could utilised by the performers, and, in certain 
cases, the stage itself (cf. stage directions in Porter’s The VtUain (L.t.F. 
i66j), I and il, and note 3 below). 

* Pepys, May 8, 1663. 'Phe 34 performers mentioned in Shadwell’s 
Tempest (D.G. 1674) were no doubt specially augmented for the occasion. 
Chappuxeau mentions la as against 6 in Pahs (Europe yivante, Geno'a, 
1667). 

* Pepys, Oct. 14, 1668, 

* The musicians of the King were frequently employed in the theatres. 
A grant of £40 of silks “to cloath the Musick for the play called 'I'he 
Indian Quecne*’ was made to Killigrcw in Jan. 1663-4 (I’.R.O., L.C, 
5/138, p. 15). On March ao, 1664-5, * similar grant was made for habits 
to clothe 34 “violins" (i</. p. 45), and on March 18, an order was issued 
“to make vp Habitts of sruenill coloured rich Taffatacs for fower and 
twenty violins" (id, p. 46). It may be noted that these entries fully 
substantiate the supposition that the musicians often appeared, as an 
integral part of the performance, not under the stage or in the “music 
room," but on the projecting apron itself in full view of the audience. 
A further warrant, issued on Dec. 20, 1664, commanded Singleton, 
Clayton, Young, Pita, Hudson, Strong, Staggins, Bannister and Brockwell 
“to attend at His Ma’** 'IVatre whensoever M' 'l*homas Killigrew shall 

« desire " {id. p. 420). For some raison these musicians came into conflict 
with Charles Killigrew, so that we find, a decade later, “The humble 
petition of John Singleton Theop ffiti Hen. Brockwell Hdmund fflower 
and Joi flaahion part of his Ma*» Band of Violins ag* M^ Charles Killigrew 
Master of the Keuells for dismissing them their attendance at the pby 
houie-~May 8, 1677" (P.R.O., L.C. 5/190 and 5/138, p. 439). 
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opera in all its entirety. At the atme time, the ttnicture of 
tragedies and of come^ea waa being weakened Farcet like 
Ravenscroft's The Anatomist (L.LF. 1696) came into being 
solely for the sake of their musical entertainmenta. The 
dramatic operas, in the handa of Shadwell and D*Urfey were 
rapidly driving pure tragedy from the stage. 

In every way we are watching the dramatic art in a period 
of change, ere it has swept off its older traditions: and the 
audience forma both the cause of its development and the 
reason for the retention of more primitive forma. 

V. The Actors and Actresses 

Before leaving the stage and passing to the actual dramatic 
works of this half-century, w'c must pause to take into account 
another highly determining influence on the nature of l>oih 
tragedy and comedy, an influence itself not dissociated from 
that of the audience. I refer to the actors and the aaressca 
of the time. 

As 1 have indicated above, the noise in the playhouse and 
the fact that the spectators went to the theatre more for their 
own private affairs than to watch the scenes before them, 
necessitated a very high standard of acting if a play were to 
take even at all. The constant change of repertoire also must 
have demanded from the performers a considerable ability, 
if they were satisfactorily to carry through day after day. We 
do, certainly, hear of cases when the actors, as Pepys says, 
“were at fault,” and one comedy at least, in the opinion of 
the author, was “damnably acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane^,*' but for the most part the histrionic talent 
must have been rem.trkablc. It is difficult now to recapture 
the tones of an actor long since dead, to rcvisualise his ap- 
pearance and his gestures: it is sometimes unsafe to take on 
trust the comments of contemporaries: but, weighing one 
thing with another, we must come to the conclusion that tlie * 

• Drake’s The Sham Latcyer (D.L. 1696). EiherrRc’t She Wou'd if the 
Cou'd (L.I.F. 1668) WM nearly damned bccauae of the wretcited acting. 
“We’re alwa}'a damn’d imperfect the firat maht,*’ m>i an actor in the 
rpilogtje to Motteux’ Beauty in Dittrea (L.I.F. 1698). See aUo Pepp, 
July 28. 1664. 
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revival of the theatres saw the growth and development of 
a most notable body of English actors. Betterton himself 
must have been a genius, holding himself from the grosser 
vices of the time, placing before himself a high and noble 
ideal of the histrionic art. Nor did he stand alone. The age 
teems with tragic and comic actors, who, judging from all 
accounts, were worthy of the highest praise the Restoration 
critic could give them— that they were able by their inter- 
pretation of the poet’s lines to cause even the fops and the 
orange-girls to cease their chattering. 

This group of notable actors, both of the King’s and of 
the Duke’s companies, affected the drama in diverse ways, 
for good and for evil. Betterton, for example, must have 
admirably interpreted Shakespeare to his age—we know that 
he played Brutus, Falstaff, Hamlet, Henry VIII, Hotspur, 
Lear, Mercutio, Othello, Pericles, Toby Belch, Timon, and 
Troilus: he was the original actor of Jaffier in Venice Preserv'd 
and of Castalio in The Orphan: but at the same time his 
undoubted ability enabled him to pass off with applause, not 
only these outstanding characters, but also “the furious 
fustian and turgid rants” of contemporary melodrama. “If 
I tell you,” says Cibber in his chatty Apology ^ “There was 
no one tragedy, for many years, more in favour with the town 
than Alexander (of Lee), to what must we impute this its 
command of publick Admiration? Not to its intrinsick Merit, 
surely... (but) plainly, (to) the grace and harmony of the 
actor’s utterance,” Betterton in this was again not alone. 
Doggett could invest a tedious or a truly humorous old 
alderman with charm: and Mrs Barry could grace a witty 
Love for Love of Congreve or a weary History of Charles the 
Eighth of France : or, The Invasion of Naples by the French 
of Crowne. The audience would cheer at both and only the 
more penetrating prefer the admirable to the ridiculous 
character, could dissociate Mrs Barry or Doggett or Betterton 
from the parts they played. 

On the other hand, in this intimate theatre of 1660 to 1700, 
dramatists were much more nearly related to the stage than 
they have been in later centuries. Of the various eminent 
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ictore whom Cibber found on the united stage in 1690, only 
one of the men and only two or three of the women had not 
been acting in the early Restoration period. That is to 
say, these particular players had become the familiar spec- 
tacles of audiences at the Duke’s and King's houses, and 
spectators and dramatists alike had come to know their little 
idiosyncrasies and mannerisms. A story typical of the age 
is told of Sandford, “an excellent Actor in disagreeable 
Characters." Once, in a new play, he was cast for an honest 
man. The audience waited impatiently until he should throw 
off his mask of virtue and appear a villain, and then, dis- 
appointed of their hope and expectation, they finally damned 
the play altogether ^ This meant, not only that the manage- 
ment was forced to cast Sandford always for evil parts, but 
that the dramatists writing for the stage were impelled to 
create “ Macchiavellian " characters specially for him. Most 
of the actors of Restoration times were in Sandford’s case: 
few, like Betterton, were all-embracing enough to take parts 
both grave and gay. The majority took up one line, and 
aided thus in establishing those “stock" characters which 
appear in comedy after comedy, in tragedy after tragedy, 
during those forty years. Very few dramatis personae could 
be taken by “Any-Body" as is Ample in The Revenge, or, 
A Match in Newgate (D.G. 1680). 

Of them all, of course, Betterton is chief. Born in 1635, 
he was some 25 years old when first Rhodes engaged him in 
his Cockpit company of actors, and there apparently he 
attained at once to a pre-eminent position. On Nov. 5, 1660, 
his name appears at the head of the actors who entered into 
agreement with D’Avenant. In 1668 he was associated with 
D’Avenant and Harris in the management of the theatre in 
L.I.F. and for it invented several new stage machines*. At 

* Cibber (ed. Lowe, l. 13a and cf. Tony Alton in same edition of 
Cibber, it. 306). 

* Betterton first introduced French dancers and sinKers, accordinR to 
Downes, and invented the nuichines for Albion and Alhamuj and other 
operas. It wm he who “procur’d from abroad ..Monneur L*Abb<, 
Madam Sublini, Momimtr Baton, Margarita Delptnr, Mana Gallia and 
divers others” (Downes, p. 46}. ” He was the first Innovator on our rude 
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the Union of 1682 he assisted in amalgamating the two 
companies, and in 1695 was the first to break with the 
patentees and to open the rival house at L.I.F. All through 
he was regarded as the chief theatrical figure of his time, and 
there are only one or two satirical notices of him by con- 
temporaries—a rare thing in that lampooning age^ Not till 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when he was up- 
wards of seventy years of age, did his strength begin to fail, 
and even then he continued acting, if intermittently, until 
his death in 1710. 

It is an undoubted fact that Betterton^s histrionic art im- 
pressed itself upon the dramatic literature of his age, his 
dignified, graceful, yet somewhat heavy and florid form inter- 
preting admirably those interminable heroic generals who 
abound in that period of Restoration melodrama. In Orrery’s 
Henry V (L.I.F. 1664) he created the part of Owen Tudor: 
in the same author’s Mustapha (L.I.F. 1665) that of Soliman: 
in Banks’ The Destruction of Troy (D.G. 1678) that of Achilles : 
in Settle’s Cambyses (L.I.F. 1671) and in Banks’ Cyrus (L.I.F. 
1695) the two heroes who give their names to those plays: 
and these, and such-like characters, we may presume, were 
written with more than half an eye to the distinguished figure 
who was to interpret them. 

Like most great actors, however, Betterton did not confine 
himself to tragedy. Although his figure, which was “serious, 
venerable, and majestic’’ in spite of a somewhat “Pock- 
fretten” face* and a short thick neck rather inclining to be 
corpulent, seemed best suited for heavy heroic parts, he was 
evidently equally good not only in a roistering Falstaff, but 
in gay, light-o’-love flirters like Wittmore and Fainall. Thus 
in Tuke’s The Adventures of Five Hours (L.I.F. 1663) we find 
him creating the part of Don Henrique: in Ethcrege’s Love 
in a Tub (L.I.F. 1664) that of Bcauford: and in Shadwcll’s 
Epsom Wills (D.G. 1672) that of Bevil. If he has to be 
taken into account for the development of the “hero” in 

Stage," laya the author of Th$ History of thi English Stags (1741, p. 7), 
forgetting D'Avenant. 

* One of theae ti the Epilogue to Tht Fatal Disarvary (D.L. 1698). 

* Tony Alton (in Lowe'a edition of Cibber, a. 300). 
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tragedy, he is no leas important for the development of the 
character of the contemporary gallant, easy, graceful and 
debonair. 

Betterton, however, would not seem to have been the chief 
lover of the Duke's company. “ Aycry " Henry Harris appears 
to have taken those parts which demanded pathos and amorous 
passion more than heroism or witty dalliance. Harris is some- 
what of an ephemeral figure, but contemporaries have told 
us of his successful parts. Romeo he took on the revival of 
Shakespeare's play at L.I.F. in 1665, and he created the 
parts of Sir Frederick Frollick in Etherege’s Love in a Tub 
(L.I.F. 1664), of Warner in Dr^'den’s Sir Martin Mar-aU 
(L.I.F. 1667), of Raines in Shadwell’s Epsom Wells (D.G. 
1672), and of Hector in Banks' The Destruction of Troy 
(D.G. 1678)*. 

Corresponding to these two at the rival ITieatre Royal we 
find “Major" Michael Mohun and Charles Hart, “the 
Roscius and Aesopus'* of that age according to Rymer*, both 
of them prc-Commonwcalth actors who had taken up their 
profession again on the opening of the theatres. Neither of 
them acted after the Union of the companies in 1682. Mohun 
appears to have been a slightly heavier actor than Hart, who, 
as Davies informs us*, “shone in the gay gentleman, such as 
Dorimant and Loveless'' Mohun it was who created Mithri- 
dates in Lee’s play of that name (D.L. 1678) as well as 
Augustus Caesar and Hannibal in the same author’s Gloriana 
(D.L. 1676) and Sophonisba (D.L. 1675). Hart character- 
istically played Caesario in Gloriana and Massinissa in 
Sophonisba, Downes mentions him as being especially good 
as Mosca in Volpone, Don John in The Chances and Wildblood 
in Dryden’s The Mock Astrologer. He is the recipient also 
of some verses in Flecknoc’s Euterpe Revived (1675) which 
compares him with Richard Burbage : — " ^wch—Burbadge 
was once. And such Charles Hart is nowL" 

The only other really great serious actor of the time seems 

' He acted from about 1660 on to about 1681. 

* Tragedus of the Last Age (1678). 

' Dramatic Miscetlames, ill. 179. Downea ia high in hia pniite (p. 16). 

* Euterpe Reviv'd, p. 78. 
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to have been Edward Kynaston, whom we first meet as 
impersonating the Duke’s sister in The Loyal Subjecty making, 
as Pepys assures us, “the loveliest lady that ever I saw in 
my life^** Later in the century he developed a kind of stately 
grace, which enabled him to play such parts as Morat in 
Aureng^Zebe (D.L. 1675) and Muley Moloch in Don Sebastian 
(D.L. 1689) with a fitting awe and majesty*. Save for such 
“majestic” parts, however, he probably did little in in- 
fluencing the characters created by the dramatists. He was 
certainly the original Lord Touchwood in The Double Dealer 
(D.L. 1693), the original Valentine in Love in a Wood (T.R. 
in B.St. 1671) and the original Freeman in The Plain Dealer 
(D.L. 1676), Ijut none of these impersonations appear to have 
been noted. 

Much more important for their influence on the works of 
the dramatists are the comedians, both of the Duke’s and of 
the Royal company. Of these James Nokes or Noke of the 
L.I.F. house must have been one of the most outstanding. 
Contemporaries say that no one could equal him in the inter- 
pretation of a grave English type of folly. Sir Nicholas Cully 
in Etherege’s Love in a Tub (L.I.F. 1664), Puny in Cowley’s 
Cutter of Coleman Street (L.I.F. 1661), Ninny in Shadwcll’s 
The Sullen Lovers (L.I.F. 1668) — characters such as these 
abound in contemporary comedy, and many of them must 
have been penned especially for this actor. His Sir Martin 
Mar-all became famous*: Dryden, says the author of The 
History of the English Stage* wroxt Comez^ in the Spanish 
Fryar in Compliment to him”: he was the original of Sir 
Davy Dunce in Otway’s The Souldier's Fortune (D.G. 1680) 
and Davies notes that the success of the same author’s The 
History and Fall of Caius Marius (D.G. 1679) was largely 
due to the acting of Underhill as Sulpitius and that of Nokes 
as the Nurse*. Cave Underhill, Nokes’ companion in low 
comedy, cultivated the stiff, heavy and stupid boobies rather 

‘ Pepy*, Aug. 18, 1660. Downe* also refera to hia succeas in women’s 
parts. " He wu a Compleat Female Stage Beauty," aa>'s Cibber (i. 121- 
6 ). 

• Cibber, 1. 125. • Cibber, i. 141-5. 

• P, 3a. * 111. 191. 
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thin the simple and foolish nouveaux riches. His First 
Gravedigger in Hamlet became famous, as did two of his 
other parts, Obadiah in The Committee and Sir Sampson 
Legend in Love for Love (L.I.F. 1695)*, Pedagog in Orrery’s 
Mr Anthony (D.G. 1672), Diego in Tuke’s The Adtentum 
of Five Hours (L.I.F. 1^3) and Moody in Drjdcn's Sir 
Martin Mar-all (L.I.F. 1667) may well have been written 
for him. 

Among the actors at the T.R. were several who likewise 
indulged in sj'Kjcialised types of low comedy. John Lacy, who 
was a dramatist as well as a player, excelled in “ humours ” of 
various kinds*, his Teague in The Committee becoming 
famous. He was a noted Falstaff, and achieve success as 
Sawney in his own adaptation of The Taming of the Shrew 
(T.R. in B.St. 1667). On July 13, 1667, Pepys heard that he 
was dying, but he appears to have continued acting until 
about i6vSi. Of the other players, two only remain to lie 
noted, Mountfort and Sandford, the first of whom gave life 
to the wondrous Sparkishes and Sir Courtly Nices of the 
comedy of manners*, the other of whom, as we have seen, 
gave birth to the Machiavellian villains with which Restora- 
tion tragedy and tragi-comedy abounds. The first was the 
creator of Young Belfond in Shadwcll’s The Squire of Alsatia 
(D.L. 1688), Wildish in the same author’s Bury Fair (D.L. 
1689), Young Reveller in his own Greenwich Park (D.L. 
1691) and acted the Rover in Mrs Behn’s play of that name 
(eviilently after the Union of the companies). Sandford of 
the Duke’s company may have inspired Porter to write 
.Malignii in The Villain (L.I.F. 1662) and Lee to create Creon 
in Oedipus (D.G. 1678). He was the original Jasper of Payne's 
The Fatal Jealousie (D.G. 1672) and the original Gon2alez 
of Congreve’s The Mourning Bride (L.I.F. 1697). 

When studying the personnel of the Restoration theatre, 
however, we find probably more of interest in the women 
than in the men. It is with the actresses that the Restoration 

‘ Cibber, I, 154-6. 

• Pcpy», Miy 21, 1662, June 10, 1663, Lengbeme, pp. 317-18. 

• Cibber, i. 117-30; *1*0 ii. 341-5. 
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made ita most characteristic brcak-away from the traditions 
of the older theatre, although it is very hard to determine 
exactly how far women had been allowed to appear on the 
stage before the year 1642. We know, of course, of the French 
troupe which visited the Blackfriars, the Red Bull and the 
Fortune in 1629 and which received a not over-flattering re- 
ception from their Albion audiences, and we know of the 
women who regularly acted in the court masques of the early 
seventeenth century. It would appear very strange if no 
attempt had been made to introduce some actress or other 
in the later years of the theatre of Charles I. The very fact 
that we have found the theatre of 1660 basing itself in all 
ways on the theatre of 1640 would induce us to believe that 
D*Avenant and Killigrew before the outbreak of Civil War 
had both known the charm of seeing Rosalind and Ophelia 
played by persons of their own sex. 

However this may be, the first appearance of an actress 
that we can discover is the personation by Mrs Coleman of 
lanthc in D’Avenant’s opera” of 1656, and this appearance 
did not signify by any means that the older tradition of boy- 
actors was broken. I have already mentioned the fact that 
Kynaston appeared in the early years of the theatre as a girl, 
and there must have been others who, besides him, im- 
personated the heroines of tragedy and of comedy. At the 
same time, the tradition had been broken into by the long 
Commonwealth period. Thus actors who, in 1642, had been 
playing girls’ parts at the Red Bull and Blackfriars were now 
fully adult; the training of the boys in the earlier years must 
have taken time ; and now there were none of these on whom 
the managers might rely. The remedy was perfectly obvious 
and it is only surprising that it was not thought of sooner. 
Pepys saw women on the stage for the first time on Jan. 3, 
1660/61 , at the Royal Theatre. We must remember, however, 
that the diaryist had attended the theatre only some half a 
score of times previous to this date, and that because he saw 
women for the first time then does not mean either that 
women were, in Jan. 1660/61, fully established on the stage, 
or that they had not appeared before that date. From the 
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fact that Jordan in his Royd Arbor nj Loyd Pomt has 
**A Prologue to introduce the first Woman who came to Act on 
the Stage in the Tragedy, calTd The Moor of Venice” and 
that Herbert noted a production of Othello on Dec. 8, 1660, 
it has been presumed that this precise date marb the appear* 
ance of our first woman actress. I shall not ducll here on 
the separate problem as to the identity of this” blue-stocking ” 
nor shall I comment on the slight ambiguity in the title to 
Jordan's poem, but 1 may remark that as early as October, 
1660, the Red Bull players in a petition addressed to the 
King, mention that they have come to an agreement with 
Killigrew to act under his management along with ” woemen.” 
The petition docs not actually state that they were so acting, 
but at any rate we may presume from its wording that the 
appearance of women on the stage had been well-talked of 
and probably already experimentally tried by that time. The 
production of Othello on Dec. 8, 1660, was apparently not the 
first after the Restoration, as Herbert notes that play among 
the repertoire of the Red Bull players, and there is just the 
possibility that another poem in Jordan's book indicates a 
much earlier date for the advent of our primal actress. He 
has, immediately before the prologue for Othello, ‘‘/f Prologue 
to a Comedy cdT d The Tamer Tam'd, June 25. 1660” and 
a corresponding epilogue ” Spoken by the Tamer, a Woman '' — 
which may, or may not, refer to a particular actress. 

Whenever the first woman appeared, whoever she was, the 
fact remains that from the erection of the first houses of 
D'Avenant and Ivilligrcw we find the actresses fully estab- 
lished and the boy-actors vanished away. Again, as with 
most of the Restoration innovations or stage developments, 
we must distinguish here between a good and a bad influence, 
both of which were exercised by these actresses. I’hcy cer- 
tainly made possible a more charming presentation of Shake- 
spearian tragedy and comedy, shedding a fresh light on the 
Desdemonas and the Ophelias of the past; but the new 
audience which had called them into being did not, it is to 
be suspected, regard them always from this artistic point of 
view. From the King down to the fops, the male spectators 
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looked upon these actresses as little better than prostitutes, 
and they themselves were certainly not slow in encouraging 
promising lovers. The gallants could go behind the scenes, 
easily, on the payment of a little extra fee*. In prologue and 
in epilogue broad hints were cast out to the audience that 
the ladies of the theatre were not to be sued in vain. Very 
few of those actresses lived chaste lives. Nell Gwyn, Moll 
Davis, Mrs Barry, Mrs Bracegirdle — all were stamped with 
the same die. It is perfectly exceptional to find one like Mrs 
Sanderson, later the wife of Betterton, against whom little 
scandal was cast. We have to recognise that some of these 
women had a true artistic genius for the stage : but, at the 
same time, we must be careful not to assume that they always 
aided unselfishly in the interpretation of the works of dramatic 
art. The majority must have thought more of a fine gown, 
or maybe of a coach and pair, than of a fine play. Mrs Barry, 
who, being the beloved idol of the hopeless and hapless 
Otway, was the model and the inspiration of Monimia and 
of Bclvidera and who, by her sympathetic acting of the 
heroines of the heroic tragedy, aided in establishing that form 
of dramatic art in a place of popularity, was as debased and 
licentious as the commonest women of the town. A contem- 
porary critic declares that she could spend the night with a 
man, take all his money, and refuse to recognise him the 
following morning unless he could scrape together another 
pitiful five guineas. The story of Nell Gwyn is too well 
known to require re-telling. She was the original Florimcl, 
and almost certainly Dryden wrote his light airy parts for 
her; yet she left the stage to flaunt it in Whitehall, there to 
found some of the most illustrious of our aristocratic families. 

The actresses, on the other hand, however low they suc- 
ceeded in dragging down the playhouse, did, like the men, 
present to the theatre a series of stock types, and helped to 
keep alive species of drama which in less able hands would 
have had but a short existence. Mrs Sanderson, later Mrs 
Betterton, seems to have been noted in Shakespearian parts, 
and may have done something toward popularising the works 
* See tupra p. 13. 
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of that master in the first years of the Restoration. Mrs Anne 
Bracegirdle, whose advent came somewhat bter, gave life to 
those Statiras and Millamants which mark the last years of 
the century. She was the favourite of both Congreve and 
Rowe. " In Tamerlane, Rowe courted hcrSelimain the person 
of Axalla; in the Fair Penitent, he was the Horatio to her 
Lavinia; and in Ulysses, the Telemachus to Bracegirdle’s 
Semanthe. Congreve insinuated his addresses in his Valentine 
to her Angelica, in Love for Love; in his Osmyn to her 
Almeria, in the Mourning Bride; and lastly, in his Mirabel 
to her Millamant, in the Way of the World’.” 

Another actress of the same period, Mrs Leigh, ably per- 
sonated those antiquated and odious specimens of old- 
maidism or of wasted age such as the typical I^dy Wishfort. 
Still another, Mrs Verbruggen, played the “hoydens” that 
appear in so many of D’Urft'y’s plays and in those of not a 
few of his contemporaries. 

Creation of characters, then, whether male or female, use 
of scenery, structure of dramas, management of plot, dialogue 
and aim— all these we find, in this narrow little playhouse 
world where one class ruled and a king’s laugh was the cue 
for applause, more intimately connected with the stage than 
in almost any other period of our dramatic history. For the 
Restoration, we have alw ays to think of the particular Duke’s 
theatre and Theatre Royal for which the plays were written. 
'Fhe basis of the dramas, their structure, their aim, their very 
being, is to be explained only by a reference to the playhouse 
Itself, the actors and actresses on the stage, and the audience, 
which sat gallantly indifferent and cynical in pit and side-box 
and galleries. 

‘ Davies, Oramatu Mucellames (1784), ill. 337 *^* 



SUPPLEMENTARY TO 
CHAPTER ONE 

The Audience 

The Restoration theatre was from first to last an aristocratic 
playhouse; from Dryden’s The Rival Ladies in 1664 to Con- 
greve’s The Way of the World in 1700 the best plays of the 
time reflected the tone of a leisured society intent upon 
conversational ease and polished manners ^ At the same time, 
we must assume that as the reign of Charles II ended, giving 
way to those of James II and of William and Mary, the 
composition of the audience typical of the earlier years 
gradually became modified. 

Unquestionably, the influence of “The Ladies” began to 
become powerful from the seventies of the century and 
assumed formidable proportions towards the end of the cen- 
tury*. During these years we find several references to direct 
opposition organised by groups of female spectators against 
plays not quite to their liking: Ravenscroft, for example, 
specifically informs us that when his The London Cuckolds 
(D.G. i68j) was acted, 

some squeamish Females of renown 
Made visits with design to cry it down*. 

And the “Ladies” were not content merely to exercise their 
influence as spectators: they boldly attacked the work of the 
stage itself. It is true that from 1670 Mrs Behn pursued an 
active career as a playwright, but, save for such amateur 
authoresses as the “Matchless Orinda,” she remained uncom- 

* Th« importiince of tht triitocnitic win, both m playwrights and as 
spectators, is wrll presented by J. H. Wilson in The CoMft IVitt of tJie 
Hestoratkm (1948), particularly pp. 144-73. 

* This has b^n well dealt with by Jol^ Harrington Smith in The Gay 
CoHpte in Retloration Comedy (1948), pp. 133-7: aee also his "Shadwcli 
Tht L.adiea, and the Change in Comedy" {Modem Philology ^ 1948^ aLVt. 
a»- 33 )- 

* Prologue to Dame Dobeom (D.G. 1683). 
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panioned in her efforts until the last decade of the century. 
In one tingle year (December 1695 to December 1696) 
audiences saw no less than five new plays by female writers— 
Mrs Trotter*d Agnes de Castro, Mrs Manley's Tfu Lost Lover 
and The Royal Mischief, and Mrs Fix's Ibrahim and The 
Spanish Wives. This single record is sufficient to stand u a 
symbol of a new spirit at work in the age. 

The advent of the "Ladies" as an inffuential force both in 
the auditorium and on the stage coincides with an apparent 
slight increase in the influence of the citizens— although there 
is not evidence sufficient to assume cither that the Duke’s 
Theatre in Dorset Garden became a kind of citizens’ house* 
or that the citizens came in such numbers as to exert any 
powerful force on the stage. It is true that in 1672 Dr>dcn’s 
prologue to Marriage d la Mode, after referring to the absence 
of the wits (who had departed on military service), remarb 
that 

Our City Friends so far mil hardly come; 

They can take up with Pleasures nearer home. 

And see gay Shows and gatvdy Scenes elsewhere; 

For we presume they seldom come to hear. 

The epilogue to Wycherley’s The Gentleman Dancing Master 
(D.G. 1672) addresses the **good men 0* the* Exchange" — 

on whom alone 

We must depend, when Sparks to Sea are gone, 

while during the same year Scdicy’s prologue to Shadwell's 
Epsom- Wells (D.G, 1 672) specifically turns its remarks towards 
the "Citts." On the other hand, we note all these references 
belong to a time when many of the gallants were away from 
town and that, even if the Duke’s Theatre was more con- 
veniently situated for civic playgoers and was better equipped 
with machinery to delight their tastes, the citizens certainly 
did not give enough support to the sugc to prevent those 
economic disasters that forced the players into the Union of 
1682, nor were they numerous enough to persuade the joint 

' A* u Ufcfted by Ned BIim AUeo in The Sources of Drydm's Comedies 
(«935). PP* «»4-5- 
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management to abandon the Theatre Royal for Dorset Garden. 
Between i68z and 1695 the former house seems to have been 
used much more frequently than the latter, and even after 
1695 it was the favourite ^ All we can say with any measure 
of reasonable assurance is that the citizenry are mentioned 
more frequently in the later years and that non-aristocratic 
authors begin to play a more prominent r 61 e during the last 
two decades of the century, but that before 1700 their force 
was not great enough to produce a complete change in theatrical 
conditions. 

One thing, at any rate, is certain; we can detect no marked 
change in social conduct, so far as the playhouse is concerned, 
between the earlier period and the later. The disturbances in 
the auditorium at the end of the century are similar to those 
in the years immediately after 1660. To the examples already 
given may be added the “great disorder” of December 15, 
1691, recorded by Luttrell*, when two lords were knocked 
down and “2 other lords puncht with the butt ends of 
muskets.” After this affair the theatre was shut for a week. 


Influence of the Audience on the Drama 

The prevailingly aristocratic air of the theatre is shown by 
the way in which the well-born authors professed to toy with 
the writing of such plays as they produced, and not less 
markedly is this affectation stressed in the similar protesta- 
tions vigorously made by those among the dramatists who, 
not born to the purple, penned their pieces commercially. 
Shadwcll became notorious for the several declarations he 
published concerning the short space of time he spent in the 
composition of his comedies; so Ravenscroft affirms that 
fortnights sickness did this Play produce^* when he penned 
a prologue for The Citizen turn'd Gentleman (D.G. 1672), 
Revet assures his readers that The Tom-Shifts (L.I.F. 1671) 

' Leslie Hotson, pp. 308-9, calculates that between 1695 and 1704 
there were only 50 performancea at Dorset Garden as against 1800 at 
Drury l.ane. 

• A Bri^ Retation 0/ StaU Affairs (1857), 11. 313-16. 
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wa» “thought on, begun, and finiahed, in a fortnight,** while 
Payne pretends that The Afom^ Ramble (D.G. 167a) cost 
him but ''nine days* work^** 

In considering the influence of this audience, we should 
do well to pay special attention to a subject touched upon only 
incidentally in the preceding chapter. It is thoroughly charac- 
teristic that no play of the time was regarded as complete 
without the provision of both prologue and epilogue, and that 
almost as much effort was devoted to securing novel variety 
in these pieces as was given to the devising of new scenes*. 
Through the prologue and the epilogue the dramatist-poets 
displayed their wit; through such means the stage was kept 
in close touch with the auditorium; in most of the verses the 
tone is a familiar one, as of friend talking to friend, or wit to 
wit; intimacy is of their very being. Among the various 
studies designed to demonstrate the kinship between the 
theatre of Charles I and the theatre of Charles II, it is strange 
that this social vogue of the prologue should have been largely 
neglected*, for nothing could more aptly indicate the similar 
tastes expressed by the audiences of the two periods. Whereas 
the Elizabethan prologues and epilogues were definitely 
attached to particular plays and certainly were regarded as no 
more than introductions and afterthoughts to the drama with 
which they were connected, their later seventeenth-century 
counterparts, whether of the period 1625-1642 or of the years 
1660-1700, tended to be independent essays in verse capable 
of being spoken before or after any play, esteemed for their 
own worth and often instrumental in damning or making 
successful the performance during which they were delivered. 

‘ See A. S. Boraman, op. cit. p. as ; the examples given above are there 
cited. 

* Diverse aspects of thu subject have been dealt with accurately and 
entertainingly by Autrey Nell Wiley in her fiorr /*ro/ogue$ and Eptloguet, 
x643-ijoo (1940). See also her "The English Vogue of Prologues and 
Epilogues" {Modem Language Sote$, igta. xi.vii. 855-7). 

* There is one rather out-of-date Study of the Prologue and Epdogue in 
Englith Literature from Shakespeare to Dryden (i8ft8), by G. S. Bowen. 
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The Theatre 

The general picture of the Restoration playhouse has been 
rendered materially clearer by many studies recently devoted 
to a number of its peculiarities. We see now more clearly 
how the theatrical history of the time divides itself into 
marked sections. First come the years from the time of 
Charles’ return in 1660 up to the Plague and the Fire— 
a period of tentative endeavour ; then follows the full flourishing 
of the new drama from 1666 until 1679. In 1679 came a 
change. During August of the preceding year Titus Oates 
had revealed the existence of the Popish Plot, the ensuing 
months were feverish with political excitement and the atmo- 
sphere of the playhouse altered ». Spectators were more 
interested in practical affairs than in plays and consequently 
the receipts fell sharply; when some dramatists turned to 
write political tragedies and comedies several of them fell foul 
of the censorship, while party opposition was directed at 
others. Characteristically, such an author as Dryden, in 
presenting The Kind Keeper (D.G. 1678) to the reading public 
in 1680, felt it incumbent upon him to apologise for publishing 
his work “at so unseasonable a time.” 

During the earlier years only a few pieces are known to 
have suffered from the attentions of the censor*, but after 


‘ Gwrge W. Whiting, in “The Condition of the London Theetree, 
i679|^3 " {Modem Philology, 1927, xxv. 195-206) and " Political Satire in 
l^ndon Stage Playa, 1680-83 “ (id. 1930, xxvni. 39-43); Virgil L. Jonea, 
Meihoda of Satire in the Political Drama of the Restoration ’* {Journal 
^Snghih and Germanic Philology, 1923, xxi. 663-9). Reference may also 
• present writer, “ Political Pbys of the Restora- 

tion {Modem Language Review, 1931, xxi. 324-43). Louis I. Bredvold 
V * ' f®^***“) Aspects of Dryden's Andn^ and The Spanish 

tryar {Umt>ertity qf Michigan Essays and Studies in English and Com- 
paratwe Literature, 1938). 

• By good fortune the original manuscripts of the two works recorded 
5 ^“ connection have recently come to light and have been printed. 
F. S. Boas has edited Edward Howard’s The Change of Croumes from a 
prompt-copy in private hands (1949) ind Milton C. Nahm has presented 
the Worcester College text of Wilson’s The Cheats (1935). 
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1679 the number ripidly increaset^. This is not surprising 
when we observe the strong “Whig offcn8i>'c** in the thctire 
with Dryden’s snti-Catholic The Spamh Fryar (D.G. 1680). 
Lee’s Caesar Borgia (D.G. 1679). Settle’s The Female Pnlaie 
(D.L. 1679), as well as the anonymous Coronation of Queen 
EUzabethy acted at Bartholomew and Southwark Fairs. In 
opposition came Otway’s The Souhlim Fortune (D.G. 1680) 
and Crowne’s The Misery of CivU-War (D.G. 1680), while 
Lee’s Lucius Junius Brutus (D.G. 1680) and Tate’s The History 
of King Richard the Second (D.L. 1680) were suppressed. 
Shortly after, Crowne’s Henry the Sixth (D.G. 1681) and 
Shadwell’s The Lancashire Witches (D.G. 1671) came under 
official disapproval, and the “loyal" dramatists produced 
several new works—D’Urfey’s Sir Barnaby Whigg (D.L. 
1681), Bchn’s The Roundheads (D.G. 1681), Tate’s The 
Ingratitude of a Common^Wealth (D.L. 1681) and Ravens- 
croft’s The London Cuckolds (D.G. 1681). Next came a run 
of plays with rebellion as their main theme— D’Urfcy’s The 
Royalist (D.G. 1682), Bchn’s The City-Heiress (D.G. 1682), 
Otway’s Venice Preserv'd (D.G, 1682) and Southerne’s The 
Loyal Brother (D.L, 1682)*. 

The year 1682 brings us to the union of the theatres, when 
poor audiences led to the many revivals of old plays and a 
consequent dearth of new tragedies and comedies, and this 
area of theatrical endeavour was not ended until a new 

* Arthur F. White has provided an excellent survey in '* The Olhee of 
Revels and Dramatic Censorship during the Hestorstion Period ” {Western 
Reserve Bulietin, .N.S. 1931, XXXiV. 5-45); useful analyses are here given 
of various censored dramas — Lee’s Lisetut Jumus Brutus, Tate's Richard H, 
Shadwell’s The Lancashire Witches, Crowne’s Henry VI and The City 
Poluiquet, Dryden's The Duke of Guue, Banks' Cyrus the Great, The 
Innocent Usurper and The Island Queens. It is possible also that in the 
seventies The Maid’s Tragedy was suppressed. In 1693 Dryden's Cleomenes 
was temporarily stopped at the command of Queen Mary. 

' On political elements in Shadwell's plays see Albert S. Borgman, 
Thomas Shadu>eU: His Life and Comedies (1928), pp. 52-74 and in 
Souiheme’s, John Wendell Dodds, Thomas Southeme, Dramatist {1933), 
pp. 33-40. J. Harold Wilson, in "Satiric Elemenu in Rochester’s 
Valentistian'' {Phslologscal Quarterly, 1937, xvi. 41-8}, argues that Valen- 
tinran is a portrait of Charles and .Maximus an image of the author himself. 
John Robert Moore discusses " Contemporary Satire in Otway’s Venice 
Preserved” {^MLA, 1928, XUII. 166-81). 
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audience provided the conditions necessary for the success of 
Betterton’s secession in 1695. During this time note may well 
be taken of the rather peculiar development of the actor- 
playwright tradition. Jevon, Carlisle, Harris, Underhill, 
Haynes, Powell, Mountfort all come forward with their own 
plays during these years— preparing the way for the advent 
of Colley Cibber at the very end of the century. 

To the staging of Restoration plays and to the influence of 
scenery upon dramatic technique much exploratory research 
has been devoted during recent years, and perhaps there is 
little more to be discovered, unless of course new documents 
or designs come to lights Concerning the influence of the 
court masques given during the reign of Charles I there is 
now no doubt, especially since the discovery of Webb’s designs 
has been more fully explored. These explorations show that 
within the constricted space of Rutland House Jones’ follower 
endeavoured to apply the principles adopted in the latest of 
the masques and that he carried on these principles in his 
designs for the production of Mustapha at court. 

Fortunately for this period we do have some pictorial 
evidence to guide us. Apart from the designs mentioned 
above, the frontispiece to Ariane gives us a definite idea of 
what the Theatre Royal looked like in 1674, although we must 
use our imagination to carry the “apron” well out beyond the 
small curving line which was all that the artist knew how to 
draw*; Wren’s cross-section is almost certainly of this theatre; 

‘ Montajtuc Summer*' Tht Rfstoration Theatr* (1934) quote* much 
relevant material. The relationship of Restoration stage methods to 
method* used elsewhere i* dealt with by Lily B. Campbell in Scenes and 
Machines on the English Stage during the Renaissance {igii) and by George 
R. Kemodle in From Art to Theatre (1944). Invaluable documentary 
evidence is presented in Eleanore Boswell's The Restoration Court Stage 
{t66o-ijo3) (193a), while some interesting comments appear in Liselotte 
Heil'a Die Darstellung der engUschen Trag6die aur Zeit Bettertons (DUssel* 
dorf, 193 ^)- Other articles on special subjecta arc noted below. Many 
interesting contemporary comments on theatrical affair* are gathered 
together in Plays about the Theatre in England (1936), by Dane Farns- 
worth Smith. 

• Writing on "A Restoration Opera Problem" {TLS, Sept. a6, 1929), 
W. J. L.4iwrence endeavoured to prove that this opera was Evelyn's 
" Italian opera in musiq" recorded for Jan. 5, 1673/4. that it was presented 
•t court and that the engraving represents the Hall stage in Whitehall. 
Eleanore Boswell, pp. 1 11-1 a, demonstrates that this theory is quite 
untenable. 
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and The Empress of Morocco engravings (1673) give a picture 
of the stage at Dorset Garden. Other information comes 
both from the stage-directions in printed dramas and from 
those in playhouse texts. From these we can reconstruct the 
activity back-stage when the prompter’s bell and whistle gave 
the signals for the striking up of music or the changing of 
scenes *. By the end of the century, spectacular show dominated 
over all else. The quotations given in the text from Settle’s 
The World in the Moon may be supplemented by the announce- 
ment in The Post Boy for June 12-15, 

Great Preparations are making for a new opera in the Play- 
house in Dorset-Garden, of which there is great Expectation, the 
Scenes being several new Sets and of a moddel ditferent from all 
that have been used in any Theatre whatever, being twice as high 
as any of their fonner Scenes. And the whole Decoration of the 
Stage not only infinitely beyond all the Opera’s ever yet performed 
in England, but also by the acknowledgment of several Gentlemen 
that have Travell’d abroad, much exceeding all that has been seen 
on any of the P’oreign Stages*. 

Obviously, one of the greatest dilBcultics at this time (as it 
was until the nineteenth century) must have been the provision 
of adequate illumination for the stage. Unfortunately there 
is little information here regarding the precise methods em- 
ployed. We may assume that there were candles in the 
auditorium; we know that the “apron” was lit by great rings 
or branches of lights hung in front of the proscenium; and we 
have every reason to believe that footlights were in regular 
use. Even so, the light cast on the actors must have been 
faint — although, as one of the most distinguished of our theatre 
artists has wisely reminded us, the richness of contemporary 
decoration must have added considerably in increasing the 
illumination. “The ceilings alone were marvels of carving, 

* William S. Clark, "Restoration Prompt Notes and Stage Practices" 
(Modem Language Sotej, 1936, u. aa6-3o), .Montague Summers, Restora- 
turn Theatre, pp. 114-15. 

• Substantiation for the supposition put forward on pp. 35-6 of the 
present volume that scenes constructed for one plsy were frequently used 
for others appears in Thomas B. Stroup's " Scenery for The Indian Queen " 
(Modern Language Sotei, 1937, LII. 408-9)- 'I'he stage direction in 
Tyrannuk Love (T.R. 16^), "an Indian cave,” refers to a set in The 
Indian Queen (l .R- 

• 
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gilded and coloured, which acted as reflectors to the candle- 
light. What wasn’t a looking-glass was a lustre; what not a 
lustre a spangled” 

In most plays simulation of darkness was no doubt secured 
by the means used for that effect as far back as the days of 
Shakespeare’s Globe: when an actor came on stage with a 
candle or a lamp he was supposed to be entering into a darkened 
area and if the candle or lamp was extinguished the imaginative 
darkness became complete. Thus, for example, in Wycherley’s 
The Plain-Dealer (D.L. 1676), Olivia enters with a candle and 
puts it out: thereafter total darkness is presumed until a couple 
of sailors come in with torches. Here we have to do with a 
simple convention ; but it seems impossible now to determine 
what Charles D’Avenant means when, in his Circe {D.G. 1677), 
he says “ The Stage is wholly darken'd*' when the text of the 
operatic Tempest (D.G. 1674) declares that **the whole House 
is darken'd," when that of The Prophetess (D.G. 1690) notes 
that “ The Stage is darkened on a sudden'' Even if the footlights 
could have been sunk or covered — and for that there is no 
evidcncc—the result would certainly not have produced any 
very appreciable diminution of light ^ Here perhaps is an 
insoluble problem. 

'I'hc comparatively rare use of the curtain in the Restoration 
theatre is perhaps to be explained partly by the declaration of 
Claude Pcrrault, in his Les dix livres d' architecture de Vitruve 
(1673), ancients were behind the moderns in their 

handling of stage scenery and that because they could not alter 
their sets sufficiently quickly they were forced to make use of 
a curtain, the siparium. More probably, however, the fact was 
that the late seventeenth-century playhouse was still too close 
to the old Elizabethan to be able to establish a new tradition. 
How close was that tie has recently been demonstrated, for it 
has been shown* that, in addition to the front curtain, some 

• Edwird Gordon Craig, Booh and Theatra {19*$), on “Candle- 
light,” p. 140. 

• See Summeni, Restoration Theatre, pp. 270-6. He aMumes that the 
floata were lowered. 

• William S. Clark, "Corpses, Concealments, and Curtains on the 
Restoration Stage” {Review Entlish Studies, 1937, xiti. 438-48). 
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of the theatres at least had a kind of traverse placed among 
the wings, a relic of the traverse of former times. In Drj'den’i 
The Duke of Guise (D.G. 1682) this is specifically called 
the “Traverse’*; in other plav's, such as Ravcnscroft's Titus 
Andronicus (D.L, 1686) it is named “a Curtain.” Normally 
used for the revelation of dead bodies, these mid-scene 
hangings could be put to a variety of uses quite distinct from 
those for which the front curtain was employed. 

If such a device points backward, the device of the drop 
curtain, described in The Prophetess (D.G. 1690) points de- 
finitely forward. In Act ill of this opera "A Curtain falls 
representing the entrance into the inner parts of a Magnificent 
later, in Act iv, the same ""Great Curtain” is used 
and, when a magic wand is waved thrice, rises to the sound of 
soft music, revealing another set behind*. 

During recent years another subject which has attracted a 
good deal of attention is that of the songs and musical inter- 
ludes introduced so freely into plays of the time*. I his is an 
important theme, since these were the days when the con- 
tinental opera became establi.shed in England and when the 
model was being shaped for the native ballad opera. 

* Noted by Summers, Rfstorahon Staee, p. loi. Amon^ other pl*>'s 
the texts of uhich indicate a curtain raising immediately after the prologue 
may be noted: Howard and Dryden’s The InJiiin-Qutfn (I K. 1664), 
.Settle’s Cambytft (L.I.F. 1671), Ravcnscroft’s ThtCantn turn'd Oni/rmun 
(D.G. 167a), Rochester's Valmhnmn (D.I.. 16H4) and Dryden’a iMt'* 
Triumphant (D.L. 1694). I’aync's Thf Fatal Jfalouur (D.G. 
D’lVfey’a Don Quixote I (D.G. 1694^ Crowne’s The DeitrufUon of 
Jerusalem (D.L. 1677). And to those which record a curtain foil at the 
close may be added Hehn's The /imvraus Prime (L.l 1-, ihyi), Ravnc s 
The Fatal Jealousie (D-CL 167a). Fordage's 7Vie Siege of Babylon (D (L 
1677) and Banks’ Cyrus the Great (L.l b. 1695! 

• Robert Gale Noyes, "Conventions of .Song in Restoration T ragedy 
iPMI.A, 1938, LIU. i6a-88); "Songs from Restoration Drama in Con- 
tcmporaiy' and Eighteenth-century Poetical Mistellanics” (hUl, 1936, 
III. a9i-36i); "Contemporary Musical Settings of the Songs in Restora- 
tion Drama" (FIJI, I934. »• 325-411); "Contemporary- Musical Settings 
of the .Songs m Restoration Dramatic Opern-s " {Harvard Studies and S otes 
in Philology and iMerature, 1938, xx). Willard 'Ehorp has prepared an 
anthology of this material. Songs from the Restoration Theatre (i934)- 
Among the increasing library on Purcell and the early opera there rnay 
be noted here, in addition to j A. W'estrup’s excellent study of that 
master*! work (Purcell, 1937), «n article by Roy Umson Jr. on ‘ Hcmty 
Purcell’s Dramatic Songs and the English Broadside Hslisd (PM PA, 
1938. UII. 148-61). Summers, The Restoration Theatre, pp. 108 18, 
discusses the question of music in plays. 

6-x 
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I. Restoration Tragedy and Comedy: 
Introductory 

O N turning from the audience and the theatre to the actual 
dramatic works written during the reigns of Charles, 
James and William, we seem at first to meet with a totally 
different productivity from what we should have expected. 
The comedy of manners and the coarser comedy of humours 
were certainly reflexes of the gay immoral aristocratic life of 
the age. Nothing could more perfectly have mirrored the 
upper-class life of the time than the comedy of Etherege and 
of Congreve: nothing could have pictured more faithfully the 
debased standards of social existence than plays such as The 
Squire of Alsatia. Opera, also, we might have been prepared 
for, because in opera we see the quintessence of music, song, 
show and dance — precisely those things which, we found, 
appealed to a vast majority of the play-going public of the 
epoch. But neither opera nor comedy at all exhausts the 
dramatic productivity of these forty years: there is left out 
of account that most characteristic of all the Restoration 
theatrical species, the heroic tragedy. This heroic tragedy is 
obviously a thing entirely apart from the comedy of gay 
licentious manners/with its flaunting honour and its im- 
possibly idealistic love passions, it seems indeed so far away 
both from that comedy and from social life as we have seen it 
displayed in the theatre that it would appear impossible to 
find any link between them. Our first impulse might rather 
be to dismiss the whole of the heroic tragedy as a foreign 
innovation, or at any rate as a forced half-artificial flower, 
raised by the false taste of Charles and dying a natural death 
about the year 1677. 
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There are, however, two or three things which must give 
us to pause. Even although many critics have thus regarded 
the heroic tragedy, we must remember that Charles was 
intensely of his age. He rarely forced on his courtiers any- 
thing they did not want, probably he could not have forced 
it upon them. In embracing the heroic species, therefore, 
we may be sure that he was but reflecting the attitude and 
expressing the desires of his time. This belief is further 
strengthened when we notice the obvious popularity of that 
tragedy, not only during its recognised reign (1664-77) but 
even for many years after. Sedley might crack jokes at some 
follies in Orrery’s The GeneraT: Arrowsmith in The /?#- 
formation (D.G. 1673) might write elaborate burlesque on 
the species*: Shadwell, who was no tragic expert, might 
ridicule the love and honour rants in prologue and in epilogue* 
Edward Howard, as early as Shadwell, might rate against 
heroic rime and “ the wresting in pf Dapees, when unnatural 
and improper to the business of the Scepe and Plot*”; 
Buckingham and others might plan a Rehearsal in 1665 and 
bring it on the stage in 1671 : Duffett might be commissioned 
by the Theatre Royal to write a satire on The Empress of 
Morocco acted by the Duke’s company; others, not much 

‘ Pepyt, Wed. Sept. 28, 1664. 

* Especially iv. i. 

* The prologue to his first play, Tks Suttfn lAwtn (I., I.F. 1668) makes 
fun of the "Love and Honour Feast": the epilogue to The Miter (T.R. in 
B St. 1672) attacks the school of nme: the epilogue to The Wirtuoto (D.G. 
1676) speaks of 

'* A dull Ronumtich tekimng Play: 

Where poor frail Woman's made a Deity, 

With senseless amorous Idolatry, 

And snivelling Heroes sigh, and pine, and cry. 

Though singly they heat Armies, and huff Kings, 

Rant at the Cods, and do impossible Thtngt; 

Though they can laugh at Danger, Blood, and Wounds; 

Yet if the Dame once chides, the Mtlk-sop Heroe moons. 

Those doughty Things nor Manners have, nor Wit; 

We ne'er sate Hero fit to drink scith yet": 

•nd in The History of Timon of Athens (D.G. 1678) in 1. i it is noticcsbis 
that, in the person of the poet, Shadwell aims a direct attack upon the 
supporters of the popular tragedy. 

* The Usurper (T.R. in B.St. 1664), preface (writteo probably in 
1667). 
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inclined to the heroic species, like Ravenscroft^ and New- 
castle*, might take up the anti-heroic cue: even definitely 
heroic writers such as Settle in his Ibrahim (D.G. 1676)* 
might show quite plainly their realisation that they were not 
suiting themselves, but simply giving the public what it 
wanted. We may marshal quite a small army of anti-heroic 
utterances from such diverse quarters, but none of them, not 
all of them taken together, can dispute the fact that the 
heroic tragedy was popular and that its characters, scenes and 
emotions were continued long after the year 1677 rang the 
death-knell of rime. 

Nor is it possible, even, to make any sharp division between 
the tragic dramatists and the comic dramatists of the age. 
Some men, like Nat Lee, wrote nothing but tragedies : others, 
like Etheregc, wrote nothing but comedies: but the most 
noticeable figures, Dryden, Otway, Congreve, even men like 
Crowne and D’Urfey, shared serious and light emotion, 
turning easily from one to the other world as if familiar with 
both. The two worlds are as utterly different as could possibly 
be imagined, that we must confess. In Elizabethan times 
romantic comedy and romantic tragedy, realistic comedy and 
realistic tragedy, had not been overfar apart. We can compare 
Rosalind and Juliet, even women of the realistic comedy and 


‘ The preface to his The Cttreleu Lotert (D.G. 1673) ii directed against 

Siedges and Opera'i*' and the epilogue is on the same theme; 

** They that observe the Humors of the Stage, 

Find Koola and Heroes best do please thu Age, 

But both grmat so extravagant, / scarse 

(.'on tell, if Fool or Hero makes the better Farce: 

As for Example, take our Mamamouchi, 

/Ih(/ then Almansor, that so much did touch yc, 

That bully Hero, tfMt did kill and slay, 

And cotufuer ye Ten Annies in one Day.” 

* See Act iii of The Triumphant Widow, or, The Medley of Humours 
(D.G. 1674) where the Musician is made to say: "Gome, Sir, go on, I 
love Tragedy, especially Heroick. Oh, it does chime, and make the 
finest noise, 'us no matter whether it be sense or no, to U be 
Heroick." 

* Epilogue; 

" //ofc many has our Rhtmer kiWd to dayf 
What need of Siege and Conquest in a Flay, 

W Aen Love ran do the work us well as theyf” 
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Alice Arden, and feel that there are points of resemblance 
between them. Can the same be said for Florimcl and 
Almahide? Yet our task is clear: the tragedy of the heroic 
sort cannot be dissociated from its age: it must be explained 
not as an isolated phenomenon, as a dramatic species out of 
touch with its time, but as an integral part of Restoration 
theatrical endeavour. 

On a more close examination of the characteristics of 
tragedy and comedy during this period, the didiculiies which 
at first seem to confront one from every side begin gradually 
to vanish. Not all the features of Restoration comedy and 
tragedy can be explained by a reference to the changed and 
changing spirit of the age, but the main basis of that comedy 
and of that tragedy ultimately depends upon the altered tastes 
and temper of the epoch. The Elizabethan age had been 
infused with an intangible but ever-present spirit of heroism, 
a heroism that displayed itself in the exploits of Drake and 
of Ralegh, in the ardour of those common seamen whose 
courage sent scattering the mighty pride of the Spanish 
Armada, in the noble chivalric conceptions of Spenser, 'rhe 
age, if coarse, was accustomed to sec actions that were instinct 
with courage and with faith. The doughty temper thus de- 
veloped penetrated through all ranks of society, from the 
aristocrats of the court down to the lower rabble who stooil 
chattering in the pit of the theatres. 1'hat there was a gradual 
weakening of that spirit after 1600 is readily demonstrable, 
but it gave to our literature, from 1580 onwards to near the 
outbreak of the Civil War, a certain dignity and nobility of 
romance. W’ith romance and nobility around them in real 
life, the audiences at the Blackfriars and at the Globe were 
content to witness romance and nobility in tragedy and in 
comedy, a romance and a nobility not far removed from that 
of their actual experience. The quiet courage of As You 
Like It, the awful nobility of Othelio, the perfect gentlemanli- 
ness of The English Traveller— d\\ these arc but reflexes of • 
ordinary life. Many an Elizabethan lady must have seen 
herself in Rosalind: the courage and the faith of Othello is 
mirrored in the lives of countless sixteenth century soldiers: 
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not all the gallants who returned from the continent wer^ 
inglesi italianaii^iavoli incamati. 

In Jonson on the one hand and in Beaumont and Fletcher 
on the other, however, we may trace the evidence of a weak- 
ening of this temper. Romance in Beaumont and Fletcher 
is not the earlier Shakespearian romance : it is removed one 
step further from real life: and Jonson^s comedy of humours 
displays before us, not the dignity of happy lives, but all the 
follies and the vices which he may have seen gathering force 
around him. Already with these men a greater cleavage is 
being made between comedy and tragedy: the one growing 
more and more obsessed with lives not tinged by courage 
and nobility, the other moving to realms far distant from 
contemporary England. Shakespeare’s Italy, Denmark and 
Scotland are real to us: his Bohemia, influenced by the later 
romance, as well as Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Cicilie” are 
wholly unreal and imaginary. 

By the time of the Restoration this cleavage was complete. 
The audiences were no longer noble in temper, and conse- 
quently the heroic tragedy, removed a further stage from the 
actual, may be regarded as the true child of the enervation 
that had come over England. The age was debilitated : it was 
distinctly unhcroic : and yet it was not so cynical as to throw 
over entirely the inculcation of heroism. To present, how- 
ever, heroism in real-life plays w'ould have raised too sharp 
a distinction between what was and what might have been, 
and accordingly in the heroic tragedy heroism is cast out of 
the world altogether and carried to an Eastern or an antique 
realm of exaggerated emotions, mythical and hopelessly ideal. 
The heroic play is like a Talc of a Land of No-where. We 
arc interested in that land, but we do not hope ever to enter 
therein. The persons who move and speak there arc not our 
equals, nor do they even draw the same breath as we do. 
Drake might have felt more than a little of himself in Tambur- 
lainc, in Othello : Rochester could never dream that he was 
Almanzor or Charles that he was Maximin. The heroic 
tragedy, then, may be regarded as the very symbol of its 
time, with, attached to it, many other subordinate aspects./ 
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Opera was of its kin, and the fanciful adaptations of Shake- 
speare's plays — evcr\r\%'hcre an endeavour to move from the 
ideally real to the hopelessly impossible. It is to be observ'ed, 
also, that this contrast is to be noticed not only between the 
Elizabethan and the Restoration plays, but between the 
English Restoration characters and the persons of the corre- 
sponding plays of the continent. In this connection M. L. 
Charlanne has drawn an interesting parallel beiw'cen F^lix 
and Maximin, and between B^r^nicc and Pauline. 

Au lieu de ces hommes (he says referring to Fiflix) vraiment 
hommes, auxqueh nous nous assimilons parfois et que nous vtmdrions 
pouvoir igaler toujour s, nous n'avons plus, chtz Dry den, que des 
hiros sans dme, chaleur et sans vie, des automates enjin (and of the 
heroines) m shakespearitnnes, ni com^liennes, radnirnnes motns 
encore, ces hiroines sont saru inUrft, parce que sans passions: leur 
sein est toujours froid, leurs sens sont toujours calmes, et Irur corur 
toujours maitre de ces dnotions....Ce sont des heroines de roman, ce 
ne sont pas des femmes^. 

Much as the dramatists might make their heroes and their 
heroines unreal, however, they knew that the audience did 
not desire at the Theatre Royal or at the Duke’s playhouse 
an entirely impossible drama alone. They had inherited from 
the earlier period, not only the heroic romance of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, but the Jonsonian realistic and satiric comedy 
of humours. In comedy, therefore, they demanded a reflex of 
their own gay immoral lives^ well as a scries of plays full 
of personal satire^^^hc comedy of manners was the answer 
to this demand, faithfully reproducing the upper-chss wit, 
licentiousness and social ideals of the time. Almanzor and 
C ourtal are the two twin symbols of the age. 

Lampoons flooded the town in the late seventeenth century. 
Men of the court could pen indecent verses even on the King, 
calling him “old Rowley” to his faccand describing in grossest 
terms his intercourse with the Duchess of Cleveland and 
Nell Gwym. There is no lack of evidence that inwardly the 
courtiers and the wits saw the evib of their own time, but 
probably they cared less about the evils than about the follies. 


‘ L'influencefranfOiteen Anel*trrrtttuxvtt*tU<U{V*r\%,iftoC3).\)p 
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Accordingly any play that satirised a contemporary silliness 
was almost sure of success. The would-be wits, the old 
gentleman who professed to admire the days of good Queen 
Bess, the virtuosi, the country bumpkins, all of these were 
ridiculed. Of all that was not fine, elegant and witty the ' 
gallants made free sport. On the other hand, of any satire 
which attacked themselves or their ways the gallants were 
suspicious. There are few milites glonosi on the Restoration 
stage, precisely because at least some of the courtiers have 
come down in history with the stain of cowardice on their 
names, Dryden’s Mr Limberham^ because it attacked the 
“crying sin of keeping,” was given as cold a reception by the 
audience as possible, in spite of the fun and the wit which 
some modern critics profess to find in it. Smerk in Shadwell’s 
The Lancashire Witches was a satire of the characteristics of 
many Anglican clerics, and was banned the stage. Occa- 
sionally only was burlesque of the gallants permitted : — when 
the burlesque was exclusively personal, and even then the » 
nobleman or knight who was thus singled out could take dire 
vengeance*. Shadwell’s The Sullen Lovers owed its contem- 
porary success to its portraits of the Howards, and, as the 
victims themselves did not protest, evidently no one else did. 

Impossible heroics, faithful reflections of upper-class social 
life, satire of everything not associated with their, own exist-' 
cncc or satire of members of their own circle so long as .that 
satire was purely personal and not general — such were the 
things demanded by the audience of the Restoration: such 
the tendencies which made up the heroic tragedy and the 
comedy of manners. 

* 'rhus Kyniuton was braten for acting in The Heiress “in abuse of 
Sedlcy” on S.jt. Jan. 30, 1668/g (see I’cpys, Mon. Feb. 1, 1668/9). On 
Thurs. Mar. 4 of the same year, Hepys heard that Buckingham and 
Sir Kobert Howard were writing a play to abuse Sir Willmm Coventry, 
who declared he would slit the nose of any actor who offended him (see 
aUo Sat. M.ir. 6). On Nov. 4, 1675, the Lord Chamberlain issued an 
order declaring that Haines should be suspended because he had “with 
ill & scandalous language & insolent carriage abused Sir Edmund Wind- 
ham.” Mrs Slnde was suspended similarly on Nov. 45 of the samejr<w 
(P.R.O., L.C. 5/141, pp. 487 and 494). 
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II. Elizabethan and Foreign Influences 

Although the spirit of the age docs not explain e\*cr)'thing, 
it explains a good deal, so that when we turn to the actual 
tragedies produced we find that it is the social atmosphere 
rather than anything else which interprets these works for us. 
On the other hand, we must never forget the influence of past 
literary models, of cognate forms of literature, of contem- 
porary foreign plays and of current philosophies upon the 
cosmopolitan and intellectual courtier- poets who surrounded 
King Charles. “Perhaps at no period, “ remarks one writer 
justly ^ “was the English drama subjected to such a medley of 
influences as during the Restoration." The force of all of these 
must be duly assessed; the only trap into which we can fall is 
to assume that the serious drama of the time was created and 
fashioned by any one among these models to the total or virtual 
exclusion of the others. 

When the theatres opened, naturally the repertoire was 
composed entirely of plays from the pre-Commonwealth era, 
and these inevitably set their imprint on the works of the new 
dramatists. Limiting ourselves to the few formative years 
between the rc-establishmcnt of the Stuart stage and its closure 
because of the Plague, we find a widely representative collection 
of such earlier tragedies and tragi-comedics*, and to these 
theatrical records must be added evidence which points to even 
greater influence than that exercised by the performances in 
the theatre. Again and again we find Restoration dramatists 
turning to the printed texts of pre-Commonwcalih plays 
for situations and characters, and there is good reason to 
believe that some authors at least freely exploited the 
treasury of unprinted manuscript material still extant in 
those years*. 

' Cecil V, DesfK, Dramatic Theory and the Rhymed Heroic Play (1931), 
P 221. 

* I'ur the repertoires of the indnidutl companies see Append ) t A. 

* This has t^n demonstrated in a bnlliant article by Alfred llarbage, 

' FI izabethan- Restoration Palimpsest” {Modem Language Rcttete, 1940. 
\xxv. 287-319). 
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Shakespeare’s influence may be taken for granted : the record 
of productions, the innumerable references to his works and, 
paradoxically, the many stage adaptations of his plays amply 
testify to the esteem in which he was held. It is true that, to 
a certain extent, Shakespeare’s position must have been some- 
what like his position to-day, when we flock to see his tragedies 
on the stage but never dream of imitating them in our modem 
plays; yet, when we observe that such an author as Granville, 
in the preface to his Heroick Love (L.I.F. 1697), conceives the 
Moor of Venice as a “Hero” in the Restoration sense of that 
word, we are compelled to believe that something at least of 
the magniloquent grandeur of Almanzor and Cambyscs may 
have been drawn from observation of the Shakespearian tragic 
characters ^ 

With Shakespeare come several other “ Elizabethan ” drama- 
tists. Massinger is important, if only because of the contem- 
porary success of The Bondman and The Virgin Martyr*^ and 
Jonson, even although his tragedies are of less significance 
than his comedies, is not to be neglected*. True, Jonson’s 
classicism was not of the kind likely to appeal very strongly to 
Restoration taste and no doubt many during these years shared 
Pepys* views when he described Catiline as “a play of much 
good sense and words to read, but that do appear the worst 
upon the stage, I mean, the least diverting*”: on the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that this very production of 
Catiline seems to have been one sponsored by an influential 
body of wits and graced with costumes provided by royalty 

^ For reference on the Shaketpeare adaptations see infra, pp. 171-80. 

• Sec J<imc8 G. McMnnaway, "Philip MossinRer and the Restoration 
Drama" (HI.H, 1934, i. 276-304) and Charles E. Ward, "MasiinRcr and 
Dryden" (HIM, 1935, iii. 263-6), TTte latter discusses the indebtedness 
of Tyronutek l.w't to The Virgin Afartyr, Alwin Thaler, in "Thomas 
Heywood, D'Avenant and The Siege of HhoJet" (PAfLA, 1924, xxxix. 
624-41), demonstrntes how The Fair Matd of the West, by Massinger's 
fellow-dramatist, Heywood, aided in fashioning the earliest of Restoration 
heroic operas. Ixiuis B. Wright haa " Notes on Thomas Heywood's Later 
Reputation" (Retiew of English Studies, 1928, iv. i35-44)-^howing that 
he was by no means forgotten. 

• See Robert Gale Noyes, Ben Jonson on the English Stage, i66o~tyj6 
(1935). "nd W. D. Briggs, "The Influence of Jonson’s Tragedy in the 
Seventeenth Century" (Anglia, 1911-ia, xxxv. 277-337). 

• Dec. 19, 1668, 
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itself ^ With these early dramatists, too, may be noted Webster 
and Ford; the revivals of The Duchess of Malfi, The White 
Devil and *Tis Pity Ske*s A Whore remind us that the tragedy 
of blood also played its part in the formation of the heroic 
species. 

Still more popular were the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Dryden tells us that their works were given stage representa- 
tion far beyond that accorded to any other among the older 
authors*. In these plays dramatic roniancc was given a new 
turn, a fresh conception of tragi-comedy was introduced and 
the spirit of courtly convention was at least adumbrated. No 
doubt, the wits of 1660 felt a vast gulf yawning between them- 
selves and the wits of 1620, yet nevertheless there was much 
in the Fletcherian drama which harmonised with their own 
aims and they freely borrowed from this source. It is charac- 
teristic that when that libertine rake, the Earl of Rochester, 
essayed a tragedy he turned to Valentinian, content to base his 
dramatic writing on Fletcher but heightening the love interest 
in heroic manner*; similarly in Ijn'e 'Iriumphant (D.L. 1693) 
Dryden heroicised A Ktng and No Ntng*. 

Of even greater importance still is the kind of play which 
ultimately developed out of the “Beaumont and Fletcher” 
style. During those early years of the Restoration we find 
evidently popular revivals of many mid-seventeenth century 
dramas now almost completely forgotten. Here arc Argalus 

‘ On Dec 11 1667, Pepvs was informed by Harn# that the Kin^ wat 
K.vinR the company Csoo “for rot>cs”; this monry uas not forthconwng 
on Jan. it, 1667/8, but probably had been aecured for the protluction on 
Dec. 18. 1668, tince Pepya ipecifically mentions that it was ‘’mott fine 


in clothea." i • 

• 'ITiis IS conhnned by such stage records as we have. Dryden a 
comment appears in the Essay of Dramatuk Poevt. (»enc%t, 
computes that in 1668 two plays of Hctcher were acted to one of Shake- 
speare; in 1710 the proportion was about even, by the beginmng ol the 
new century barely a couple of Fletcher's dranus were on the ^ing list. 
An important study is A. C. .Sprague's lifaumont and 
Restoration Stage (19*0- I H. ^ x\»omsxTxty% Ue hfU^e of Beaumont 
and Fletcher on Restoration Drama (1928). J- W. examines 

‘ The Relation of the Heroic PUy to the Romances of Beaumont and 


Fletcher" (P.Wt/l. 1905, a). . ,,, 

• I. H. Wilson. "Rochester a Valentmuxn and Heroic Sentiment 


lELH, I9J7. »v. 265-73)- 
* Edwin Schrdder, Dryderu 


leUtet Drama (Rostock, I905)' 
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and Parthema, Love’s Mistress, Brennordt, Love and Honour 
Aglaura-~inA these tell a definite story. The Platonic mode’ 
so ardently cultivated by Henrietta Maria and by the courtier^ 
of Ctarlw I, was being carried on, if in altered terms, into the 
world of the courtiers of Charles II «. The latter might look 
back with a certain contempt upon their immediate ancestors 
yet nevertheless they felt an affinity in temper with them. Thev 
enjoyed what those forefathers of theirs had enjoyed: the 
romance that they sought was only a development of the 
romance that Iwd already appeared on the stages of the earlier 
theatres. The basis of Restoration tragedy,” it has been 

lol^ "a- The impossible Platonic 

love, the conflict of passion and honour, the distant scenes of 
countries unknown or idealised, all these were taken from the 
dramas produced at the court of Charles I 
On the other hand, we must avoid the error of assuming that 
influences apart from this were of small importance. If the 
basis of Restoration tragedy is the romantic idea, it is equally 
true that this romanticism was accompanied by a strone 
inclination towards the classic concepts. The severer sort of 
classicism did not largely appeal, but Seneca was taken over 

trL^i ^1^*" '678). and several 

XtTn I H Tu 'Phe atmo- 

sphere of blood and horror here, and the ghosts, which duly 

appeared in Restoration plays in free supernatural profusion^ 
harmonised with native strains, Italian melodramma, itself 

hu/h'*' '•■rench mflu’nc „n Ul" 

•Ul(r. hut hii arsumenii sre chslIcniKd by K M 1 vneh in “ t 

of I'kionk Dr.m. in the Heroic Pliy. of Orre^ .'^rD^den ° IP wH’ 
Honamy Dobr^r, Rtstorahon Tragtdv, t66o~njo rio>r.i « 
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classical in inspiration if baroque in execution, contributed to 
the unreality of the themes and to the development of operatic 
features ^ D’Avenant owed the inspiration for his Common- 
wealth productions indirectly at least to Italy, and although 
the development of “ Heroiquc Story in Stilo Recitatn>o**' was 
not to be largely pursued until the eighteenth century, the 
influence of Italian music and of Italian operatic art was felt 
in England during the latter part of the Restoration period, 
both in dramatic operas and in spoken tragedies. Only one of 
Purcell’s pieces, certainly, is in recitative®, but The Siege oj 
Rhodes was sung even when Evelyn heard it on May 5. 1659. 
Recitative was introduced by Bannister into Stapylton’s The 
Slighted Maid (L.I.F. 1663), and Ariane, produced in French 
in 1673/4, was called by Evelyn an Italian opera in music*. 
Later, in 1686, Quinault’s Cadmus et liemione seems to have 
been presented at the Duke’s Theatre*. Italian and French 
singers arrived year by year to teach English audiences some- 
thing of continental charm long before the appearance of 
"Seignior Rampony*' and ’’Don Sigismondo FidelT* at the 
turn of the century. Pepys informs us that "the Italian Signor 
Batista [Draghi]" had "composed a play in Italian for the 
Opera, which T. Killigrew do intend to have up*,’’ while a 
few months later, on Oct. 12, 1668, at th? Theatre Royal, we 
find the diaryist in raptures over "the Eunuch who, it seems, 
is a Frenchman, but long bred in Italy I hus Italian singers, 
Italian music, Italian scenery and the plots of Italian operas 
also played their part in the development of Restoration tragic 


endeavour. 

Naturally, however, of all outside influences on the English 
theatre of this time that of France is most important, not only 


‘ Kdw«rd J. D«nt h*» t most useful study of Tht FuUftd 4 jUon$ oJ Knejuh 
Opera (igaS). S« also C. L. Myers. "Opera in Ktigland from 1656 to 
1728" [Western Reserve Unk^iity Bulletin, 1906, ix) , 1 , 

"Foreign Singers and Musicians at the Court ^ rf 

Quarterly, 19*3, tx. ai 7 “ 25 ) The moat recent work is E. W. White s The 

Rise of English Opera . rv j j *• 

» The Play-House to be Utt (L.I.F. c. 1663). * Dido and JEneas (1689). 

* Preaumably he was referring to a rehearsal of Anane. 

* See Appendix C, under Quinault. * Feb. la. 

» See also Oct. 14, when this "Eunuch appeared in The Paithf^ 


Shepherdeu. 
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because Paris was in closer touch with London than any other 
continental capital, but also because of the greater ease in 
obtaining French books. The French romance, both the earlier 
kind of pastoral romance typical in Honor^ D’Urfe’s Astrie 
(1607-1627) and of the later heroic romans ^ is here of prime 
significance. Madeleine de Scudery’s Artamkne ou le Grand 
Cyrus, Ibrahim, ou Villustre Bassa (1641) and CUlie (1654- 
x66o), CJeorges de Scudery’s epic Alaric, ou Rome vaincu 
(1654), Gauthier de la Calprencde’s Cassandre (1642-1645), 
CUopdtre (1645-1658) and Pharamond (1661), Marie-Made- 
leine de La Fayette’s La Princesse de Clives (1678), Armand 
Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin’s Ariane (1643) and Maria Le Roy 
Gombervillc’s Polexandre (1641) all were widely read and all 
provided suggestions for plot and character ^ Nor must we 
forget in this connection such English works as Orrery’s 
Parthenissa (16^^) — to which Lee went for material when pen- 
ning his Sophonisba (D.L. 1675) — works not only influenced 
by French romances but almost indistinguishable from these. 

This was the time, of course, when the new classical tragedy 
was being sliapcd in France, and naturally this also came to 
influence the English playwrights, even although hardly one 

* I have been unable to obtain a copy of 11 . W. Iliirn Calpren^de's 
Hommees and the liestoration Drama (iqii). On this subject sec A. If. 
IJpham, The French Influence in Fni'/ish Literature (1903), pp. 365 fT., 
L. t’harlanne, L' influence /ranfaise en Anffleterre au dixsepti^me stecle 
(1906), f)p. 387-404 ; and C'ecil V. Deane, Dramatic Theory and the Rhymed 
Heroic Flay (1931), pp. 4-16. A. K. I’ursons, in "'I hc I-nffluh Herfiic 
I'lay" {Modern Language Reiirtc, 193H, xxxiii. i -14), stresses the ffreat 
u<e made of I'rcnch romances before i()42. Ahvin 'Phalor discusses 
Ibrahim in "'rhomas Hcjrwood, D'Avenant and The Siege of Rhodes" 
{I'Ml.A, 1924, XXXIX. 624-41); Jerome VV. Schwnt/er, in “Another Note 
on Drydcn'n Use of iicorgca de Scud^ry'a Ahnahtde" (Modern hinguage 
Notes, 1947, ••XII. 26a 3), denies that 7 'he ('onquest of (Iranada owes 
anything to Ibrahim but shows its prime iiulchtedness to Almahide\ Otti) 
Auer (Ober nnige Dramen Nathaniel l^es mit besonderer RerUcksichiigung 
seiner Uesiehung sum fransdsischen heroisch’galanten Roman, Iferltn, 1904) 
examines lice's use of CUlie for his I.uctus Jumus Brutus. I'he situations 
taken from these sources are numerous. Among the most important arc: 
Dryden's The Indian Queen (Polexandre, Cassandre, CUopdtre), his The 
Indian Kmperour (from the same sources); his Tyranmch Lose (A/aric); 
his The Conquest of (Iranada (Almahide); Hanks’ Cyrus the Great (Arta^ 
mine); his The Rit at Kings (Cassandre); Settle’s Ibrahim (Ibrahim) ; Hehn's 
The Young King (('llopdtre); I.ee’s tUloriana (CUopdire); his Lucius Janius 
Brutus (C/elie); his The Princess of Clexe (La Prxnctsse de Clives); lus 
7 'heodosius (Pharamond); and his The Rival Queens (('assandre). 
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of them was prepared to construct his work absk>lutely on the 
Parisian model. Already in 1637 Joseph Rutter had pri>duecd 
a translation of Le Cid — within a year of its appearance across 
the Channel. This fact in itself shows how e.e^erly the courtiers 
of Charles I looked to what was being acc<)mplislied by their 
French fellows, and the eagerness was even the greater atnong 
their descendants, men who had had an opportunity, during 
their exile, of attending performances on the I'rench stage and 
of discussing the new plays in their original home. 

It must, however, be remembered that wliat the IrngliOi 
dramatists knew when they started to work was not the tragedv 
of Racine but the experimental drama of C'orneille. .\i the 
Restoration, the former was lifty-four years of age, \u\\\ his 
greatest triumphs behind him; the latter’s first play, 
'iMaide, was not to come until 1664. d hus during the forma- 
tive period it was Corneille’s example whicli was set up before 
the English dramatists; Racine’s example only later c.imc to 
be known, dimly appreciated and vaguely followed. 'Fo this 
must be added the fact that, although there wore many C.allo- 
manes in London, most authors preserved a severely critical 
attitude towards the French theatre. Even in 1^63 D’A'cnant 
could pick numerous faults in Parisian tragedy ; 

Tiic French convey their .Arguments too much 
In Dialogue: their Speeches arc too long 
Such length of Speeches seem not so unpleasing 
As the Contracted Walks of tlieir Designs h 

Dryden’s remarks, made somewhat later, follow the same line. 
While recognising both the “ modishness ” of the F rencli drama 
and some of its unquestioned excellences, he maintains a stout 
patriotic front to the foreigner and acknowledges his indebted- 
ness mainly to the English tradition. 

The assimilation and popularisation of this French serious 
drama was accomplished in two ways -by direct translation 
and by free adaptation on the usual Restoration lines. Ihe 
first was to aid in c.stablishing the nmed coujdet as t^hc chief 
tragic medium for a period of some fourteen years; the other, 
with one or two exceptions, was destined laigel) to intcnsi y 

* Thf ri>n-ll>iute to Ut Utl (L I K iWm>. \cl I. 
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the elements taken over from the pre-Commonwealth stage. 
Rimed renderings of the Pompie (1643) of Pierre Corneille 
appeared in the early years of the Restoration age, one by 
Katherine Philips (Smock Alley, Dublin, 1663) and another 
by Waller and a group of aristocratic wits (L.I.F. 1664). 
Mrs Philips also left a translation of Horace (1640), a translation 
completed by Denham and produced at court in i668 and at 
the Theatre Royal in 1669. Hdraclius (1646) was Englished 
by Carlell and by an anonymous author (L.I.F. 1664); 
Dauncer issued his version of Nicomide (1651) in 1671 ^ All 
of these, particularly those of the sixties, must have exercised 
a definite influence on the developing Restoration serious 
drama, although unquestionably in their unadapted forms they 
were too chill to be popular on the stage. Philippe Quinault, 
perhaps, was nearer to the English temper than Corneille. 
La gh^reuse ingratitude (1657) had given name and plot to 
Lower’s The Noble Ingratitude of 1659, and its central theme 
was utilised by Corye for The Generous Enemies in 1671. 
Agrippa, roi d'Albe (1660) was freely adapted by Dauncer in 
his Agrippa^ King of Alba (T.R. Dublin, ?i674), and later 
Gildon’s Phaeton (D.L. 1698) was taken directly from the 
similarly named French opera of 1683. The introduction of 
Racine to the English stage docs not come until Crowne’s 
Andromache (D.G. 1674), based on Andromique (1667) and 
Otway’s Titus and Berenice (D.G. 1676), similarly based on 
BMiice (1671). For a serious attempt to develop an English 
tragic style on his model we must wait until the eighteenth 
century. 

This French tragedy of the reign of Louis XIV, the melo- 
dramma of Italy, the heroic play of England, the French 
romance were but so many aspects of a general European 
movement ; and while often we cannot disentangle the separate 
threads of influence, we shall not be far wrong in saying that 
the English theatrical representative of this wider move- 
ment results mainly from an extension of already existing 
English elements altered to suit the temper of the age, 

* Se« A. Mvilcrt, Pitrrt ComiilU in dtr tHgUschen Cbtrsetrungs-Literatuf 
d*s xx*ii~*n Jahrhunderts (KrUngen. 1900): D. F. Canfield, ComeuU and 
Racint in England (1904); F. Y. Eccles, Racine in England (1924). 
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modified a trifle by the example of the Italian theatres and 
by a recognition of the greatness and precision of the French 
rimed tragedy. 

In this rapid assessment of the st^urces of the Restoration 
serious drama mention, too, must be made of the influence 
exerted upon at least some of the playwrights by contemporary- 
scientific thought. Dryden was one of the first mcml>ers of 
the Royal Society', and although attempts luve been made to 
show that his interest was not an active or continuing one*, 
there can be no doubt concerning the impress nude on his 
mind by Hobbes’ philosophy, while The State of Innocenre 
(1677) pays the sincercst form of flattery' to Descartes*. No 
doubt the w'riters of tragedies and comedies were not great 
thinkers, but there is suflicient evidence to make us l>ehcvc 
that contemporary philosophical speculations aided in giving 
form to the content of at least some among their plays. Cor- 
neille and Dry-den alike found justification for tlu'ir magni- 
loquent heroes in Descartes. 

‘ t’l.iude I.loyil, “John I)r>dcn «nd the Koyal S<Hicty“ {JWfl.A, ivio, 

xt V. 067 -76), . 

• On the influence of philosophical ihou»(ht on the drama »fc l ml V. 
Deane. Dramatic Theorv and the Rhymfd tirrou Play (i 03 »'. 

Diuti 1 . Urcd^nld (••Dr\dcn, Hobbes, and the Uo>4l Smicty,’’ Modern 
Philologv, ioj8. XXV. 417-1«) notes Drvden's use of Desortei 'Hus u»r 
Tsas mdcpendentlv obser^ed by H. O. White ("Dryden and Descartes, 
TI.S, Dec. nj, i<)29); 'Phomas U. Stroup (“Philosophy and the Dr.ima, 
77 S’ Jan 19 193 1) draus attention to Southeme’a echo of the same 
philosopher in The Loy.d Ihothrr (D L. .nd to Robert Hnuard’a 

paraphrase of Ixxke in The I'ettal-l'irgm ( T K fwfore 1665). Prank 1 .. 
Huntley (" Dr% den’s Discovery of Hoileau,’’ Mo<irrn Philology, t047. 

111 17) finds the first auBRCstion of Boileau’s influence in The Slat* 0/ 
Innocence. Baxter »fatha«ay ("John Drsden and the lumtion of 
'rrmRcdv,’’ PMLA, 194I. l-Viii. 665 perhap* rather forcedly, attempts 
to assess Dnden'i philosophical position. In ’”rhe Drarn.iiic I se of 
Hobbes' Political Ideas" (/;/.//, 191^. IM. MO 

the influence of that philosopher in The Conqueit of Granada, The Indian 
Hmperour and Tyrannuk Lox^, a. well as in < )rrery ’s Trsphon and Cross nr s 
Cahsto and Caligula. This influence, hossever. he insists is almost entirely 
"theatrical”— introduced to KJve colour to the p]a)a rather than to incul- 
cate a particular »et of philosophic principlca. .Mildred I- H«rt«*ck 
("Drs'den's Plajn; A Studv in Ideas," m Setmteenth Century Studiet 
Second Senes, ed. Robert .Shafer. 1937. PP- 7«-«78) findt more direct 
idcoloRtcal adaptation of Hobbes' concepts. ( )iher rtUtc<I matenaUppea^ 
in Basil Willev, The Ses'enteenth Century Background (rt>34); »> 

Bredvold, The Intellectual MUieu 0 / John Dryden (lou), "id ' larrnce 
De Witt 'Phorpe, The .Esthetic Theory of Thomas Uohbet ( 1940 ). 
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III. The Rimed Heroic Tragedy: 1664-1677 

The chief channel through which these streams of in- 
fluence descended to the Restoration period was undoubtedly 
D’Avenant, although Roger Boyle may be esteemed the first 
to give the heroic play its definite form, and Howard and 
Dryden may be recognised as the popularisers of the 
species. 

Before passing to an analysis of what these men did for the 
particular kind, it may not be unfitting to distinguish here 
the mere use of rime in plays from the heroic tragedy itself. 
In spite of the arguments that have been brought forward 
to the contrary by several writers^, rimed couplets do not 
mark out plays as being heroic. All we can say is that, when 
the heroic type was being evolved, rime came to be utilised for 
tragic purposes. From 1660 to 1670 there were written about 
eighteen new plays in this measure, from 1670 to 1680 no 
less than twenty-four. Only one appeared in the following 
decade, although there was a slight reaction in their favour 
from 1690 to 1700 and even later — four appearing previous 
to the opening of the century and some half-a-dozen subse- 
quently*. However, as Dryden noted in his dedication of 
The Rival Ladies (T.R. in B.St. 1664) to the Earl of Orrery, 
the employment of couplets in tragedies was "not so much a 
new Way amongst us, as an old Way new Reviv’d." It had been 
known in Elizabethan times : it was carried on spasmodically 
through the earlier part of the seventeenth century, and on 
into the Commonwealth period. Waller and Denham had 
rendered the couplet more precise and classic in its non- 
dramatic use, until it came to D’Avenant "who at once 
brought it upon the Stage, and made it perfect, in the Siege 
of Rhodes.*' Meanwhile, it had received a fresh impetus from 
the rimed translations of French tragedies mentioned above, 

* See infra, pp. 168-9. 

* Orrery ’• Altemira of 170a ia Th* General, acted in 1664: an unacted 
King Saul was published in 1703; in 1705 was issued a miserable tragedy 
by Alexander Fyfe, The Royal Martyr, K. Charles /. 'Ilie last of the n-pe 
was probably The Rattle qf Aughrim, or, The Fall qf Monsieur St Ruth 
(Dublin, 1718), by Robert Ashton. 
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and evidently the French model, praised by the king, im- 
pelled Orrery to uTitc his dramas in the same measure. The 
couplet developed into a thing “d la inode was adopted by 
Dryden, and eventually formed a passport to tragic success 
on the stage. Because these rimed couplets, however, syn- 
chronised with Dryden’a rants and with Settle’s heroics, it 
is rather uncritical for us to mingle and confuse a distinct 
school of plot and of character with a certain technical form 
that had its ramifications far outside that school. 'Fhere are 
plays in couplets which arc not by any means heroic*; there 
arc plays in blank verse which partake of the nature of the 
Drawcansir school^. Rime in tragedy xm but a passing, 
external fashion in dramatic technique, which synchronised 
very largely with the main heroic period, but which had an 
influence slight when compared with the influence of the 
other characteristics of the heroic plays. Heroic verse in 
drama is really of very little account, historically or otherwise : 
the heroic play, although in its pure form ephemeral, is one 

‘ Apart from the adaptations of ComedIc mentioned al>ove, there are 
cx)mcdjc8 wholly or partly in rime, such as Dulfrit's Tht Sfujmth liogut 
(King's company at L.I.F. 1673) and Hultcera Amnr</ui Oronius. or, 7 'fu 
in Fashion (T.R. 1664); there arc traKt-comcdies. sm h as 1 ‘iherrjfc‘s 
Tht Comical Rncnge (L.I.F. 1664), \\t. ton's Utc Amason (juern (un- 
acted 1667), Mrs Ilehn’s Tht Forc*d \fttrriage (I^ I K, 1670), Tuke's 
The Aihmtures of Five Hours (L.I.F 1663) and (Vowne's Juliana (L.I.F, 
1671); there arc pastorals, such as Settle’s Pastor Fida (!>(#. i()7(>) and 
the anonymous Tht Constant Nymph (I) (L 1677); and there are unheroic 
tragedies, such as Fane's The Saertfice (unacted, 16S6) and lion’s 
Hero and Ltander (unacted, 1669); not to mention unrlmsifinMe plays, 
such as Ecclestone’s Noah's Flood (unacted, 1679) and William Johns’ 
The Traitor to Himself (unacted, 167H). 

* Among these may be named Mrs Behn's Abdelatrr (D.G. 1676), 
which came just at the end of the nmintr fc'er ^enle in hi* Pastor hda 
(D O. c. Dec. 1^6) and Ravenscroft in his King Fdgar and Alfreda (D L. 
f. Get. 1O77) both testify to its abatement at th.it time, prior, l>e it noted, 
to DiTden’a recanution, who, in this case, followed the tendency of tlic 
time, instead of leading it (although, of course, I)r>den had hinted at his 
wcanneaa in Aureng-Zebe, which was produced at I) L. in Nov 167s). 
Heroic playa, howes-er, did not die with rime, as many produteti from 
1680 onwa^s can testify. Note many be taken in particular of the anony- 
mous Romulus and Hernlia (D.G, 1682), Southcrnc's Tht Loyd liroihtr 
(D.L, 1682), and Settle's Tht Htir of Morocco (D L. 1682), Dutrest'd 
Inmcenct (D.L. 1690) and Tht ArrUntious Slavt (D I,. 1694)- There was 
a perfect galaxy of blank verse tragediea in the eighteenth century with 
moat decided heroic charactenatica. 
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of the most interesting and influential productions of our 
theatre. 

On the more general question of the rise of the heroic 
sentiment in the drama*, Dryden, in his Essay of Heroick 
Playes prefixed to The Conquest of Granada (T.R. in B.St. 
1670), is quite explicit: 

For Hcroick Plays (he says) the first Light we had of them on 
the English Theatre, was from the late Sir William D'Avenant: 
It being forbidden him in the Rebellious Times to Act Tragedies 
and Comedies... he was forc’d to turn his Thoughts another way; 
and to introduce the Examples of Moral Virtue, writ in Verse, 
and perform’d in Recitative Mustek. The Original of this Musick 
and of the Scenes which adorn’d this Work, he had from the 
Italian Opera's: But he heighten’d his Characters... from the 
Example of Corneille and some French Poets. ...We (then) re- 
view’d his Siege ol Rhodes, and caus’d it to be acted as a just Drama. 
...But as few Men have the Happiness to begin and finish any 
new Project, so neither did he live to make his Design perfect.... 
There wanted the Fulness of a Plot, and the Variety of Characters 
to ff)rin it as it ought; and perhaps, something might have been 
added to the Beauty of the Style. 

From this Dryden proceeds to argue that “an Heroick Play 
ought to be an Imitation (in little) of an Heroick Poem; and 
consecpiently that Love and Valour ought to be the Subject 
of it.” D’Avenant, in Dryden’s opinion, had not done this: 
he had made his Siege of Rhodes a unity but he had not 
drawn “all 'Ehings as far above ordinary Proportion of the 
Stage, as that is beyond the common Wortls and Actions of 
Human Life,’’ “he comply’d not enough with the (Ireatness 
and Majesty of an Heroick Poem.’’ liis attempt was rather 
“to show us ourselves in our ordinary Habits’’ than present 
an exalted picture of extraordinary nobility. For Dryden, 
on (he contrary, “an Heroick Poet is not ty’d to a bare 
Represent.ition of wh.it is true, or exceeding probable”; he 

* I'P to njii vcr>' little attention had been paid to this subject, prac- 
ticnllv the only two ess.ass bem^ I>. N. C'hase's The English Heroic Pla\ 
(190b) and C. (’». t’hild's ”'rhe Rise of the Heroic Play" {Modern Lan- 
gUiige ioo|. \i\). More recent irnestijjations of the heroic territory 

are tliscusscd infui, pp. 17S 9. 
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may, indeed ought, to “let himself loose to visionary Ob- 
jects.” 

The rest of Dr)dcn’s discourse is equally valuable. He 
defends the “frequent use of Drums and 'rruiiipcis, and the 
Representations of Rattles” by an appeal to Shakespeare. 
He adirms Almanzor to be modelled on Achilles, Rinaldo and 
.Arteban of Calprenede, but professes to love the first t\so 
r.itlier more than the last. He casts over the punctilious 
lionour of the French, trusting to magnanimous passion. He 
defends .Almanzor’s words to sovereign powers and to the 
gods by the example of Achilles and Rinaldo, even of Jonson’a 
Cethegus. 

IVom all of this several definite facts ran be gleaned. 
D’.Vvenant is recognised as the first introducer of hercuc 
nioti\es. Dryden has observed his imitation td the Italian 
opera, liis imitation of C'orneille: he might have added lh.it 
he was certainly one of the first to go for plot to the contem- 
porar\ romance of Mdllc de Scudery, and that m his h/x f 
and Honour he carried on the native romance tradition, re- 
mo\ing it a step further towards the heroic itleal. On the 
other hand, several things arc noted as lacking in D’.Axenant's 
work; (i) fulness of plot; (2) variety of characters; (’,) extia- 
oniinary incidents (magic aiul such like); and (4) aliiiuvt 
sujiernatural nobility of cliaracters. If we turn to I he 
oj Rhoden, we can see exactly what I)r\den felt was wanting*, 
i’lie scene is all riglit -~a nebulous Rhoiles. There is a hero 
.Alphonso and a heroine lanthe, divided from one another; 
but, in spite of heroic sclf-sacrilicc on liic part of C hristians 
and of pagans alike, there is a softer atmosphere than m aiiy 
(»f Drv den’s plays. Alphonso is not all-coiKjuermg ; he is. in 
the fir.it part, wounded, in the sccomi, taken prisoner. 
Sohman is not a villain, but acts as magn.miniously as any 
hero. What Dryden wanted was, first, some thnlling super- 

’ The Stride of Rhndet ha<, of cour^c, tuprernr pr:'>ritv in ifio fir) } Hir 
fir^t p.irt \'.i' t{i\cn at ftufland Ifnioc in iKitlj pAtt\ .■»fiprarr<l 

at the (Vnkpit in Urfrrrnrr^ to I)’A\rn,iiU .irr Ki\rii rl*r,\hrrr 

) rre rn«\ l>c noted an hv J rirdriih I-nK. I hr und fniv-:'’')', hr 

t Ifr:rfi(e in Sir H'tUtam D'/UemviU Jramutiu her Kunil (I noJctirn, 
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natural incidents, secondly, the presence of some greater 
complication of plot and of emotions, and, thirdly, the 
heightening of the character of the hero. The whole atmo- 
sphere of the play is weak; the characters are shadows; the 
language is not so refined as in the dramas of Dryden. More- 
over, although The Siege of Rhodes is written partly in 
couplets, it is not so regular as the later heroic tragedies. Its 
operatic origin is still seen in the varying measures employed, 
and in the choruses, of which any Restoration lyrist might 
have been contemptuous: 

Then the hug’ous great Turk^ 

Came to make us more work; 

With enow men to eat 
All he meant to defeat; 

Whose wonderful worship did confirm us 
In the fear he would bide here 
So long till he Dy’d here, 

By the Castle he build (sic) on Philcrmm. 

Dryden and the others wanted something more refined than 
this, something decidedly stronger, more arresting and more 
pronounced in utterance. 

In point of fact, Dryden might have found what he was 
seeking for, those more definite “heroic” elements, in a play 
written almost contemporaneously with D’Avenant’s, but, 
because given no performance in the theatres, forgotten by 
the men of the time. This is The Heroick-Lover, or, The 
Infanta of Spain (printed 1661) by a certain George Cart- 
wright, of whom all we know is that he was “of Fullham^ 
Gent,” Sccned in Poland, this tragedy is almost entirely in 
rime, and beyond an amount of contemporary political re- 
ference not usual in the ordinary heroic tragedy ^ it presents 
in the characters and in the language, the genus of the type 
to be more fully developed later. Nonantious is the typical 
magnanimous and loyal lover and friend of the heroic play, 
exactly equivalent to the Acacis of Howard and Dryden. The 
Prince of The Ileroick-Lover courts Francina, who is passion- 

* The pan of the plot which deals with the king and the revolt of 
Tlorates and Seluoous evidently refers to Charles 1 . It is possible that 
this interesting play was written nearer 1650 than 1660. 
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atcly adored by Nonandous, and the latter is cast into a 
swirl of conflicting emotions such as we meet with all through 
the course of this dramatic form. 

Do, or not do, criminal cv*ry way. 

Of evils, chuse the lesser of the two. 

They are so equal, 1 know not which to do. 

My love to fair Frandna, bids me not; 

My duty to my PnWe, can*t be forgwt : 

How both, the ballance hold, so just anti true, 

That willing both, I know not which to do‘. 

In such a speech is recognisable the sentiment that nint 
through all the tragedies of the next fifteen years. In the end, 
this Nonantious, so magnanimous he is, stabs himself to give 
the Prince freedom to gain his mistress, and his last words 
are the words of a later hero: 

Yet 'fore 1 die, here on my trended Knee, 

Do I bequeath Frandna, willingly. 

All, all the interest, which I have in her. 

Henceforward 1 do give, unto you Sir... 

I know she is too poor, a gift for you, 

But 1 can do not more, then I can do. 

Since that my life to you, is so suspect, 

*Tis fit my Death, shoo’d w'ltncss my respect. 

{Sfabs hmsfl/*, 

Francina, somewhat like Orrery’s Queen of Ilungaiy, departs 
into a nunnery, rejecting the proffered crown, wliich, without 
explanation, is handed to the Princess Flora of Spain, no 
doubt dragged in for political reasons. In politics, too, this 
forgotten author reproduces the thoughts of practically every 
one of his followers. In his play, the Admiral, approached 
by the conspirators, bursts out in tnjc cavalier wrath at their 
proposals : 

Your Doctrine is of Devils; I fear to name 
The words which you have utter'd, without shame. 

That I shoo’d help, for to correct the King, 

Were he the worst, of any living thing! 

Or were his Royal soul, more black then Hell, 

Far bc't in me, such wickedness shoo’d dwell. 


* II. u- 


* IV. IV. 
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To U8, who cannot judge of common things 
Does not belong, the judgement of great Kings. 

They shoo’d be like stars, seated in the sky, 

Far from our reach, though seeming near our eye*. 

Apart from this play, however, and apart from the rimed 
translations of French dramas mentioned above, among which 
Mrs Philips’s Pompey (Smock Alley, Dublin, 1663) was the 
first, but the Pompey (L.LF. 1664) written by Waller, 
Buckhurst and Sedley^ — ^perhaps a few others as well— >was 
more famous — apart from these, we can number few plays 
which, prior to 1664, presented those elements which Dryden 
desired. He did not want such mere alterations: he wanted 
a native drama of heroic grandeur, different from the French, 
not dependent upon it. 

There is no doubt but that Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, was 
first in the field, in so far as composition is concerned*. Early 
in 1662, having heard that the King favoured the French style 
in drama, he was engaged in writing a play and this appeared 
in October 1662 as Altamira in Dublin and, in Sept. 1664, as 
The General at London’s Theatre Royal. Already, however, 

• II. iii. 

• Sec Poemt on Affairs of State... tht fifth edition, Corrected and much 
Enlarged (1703), i. zog—The Session of the Poets, to the Tune of Cock- 
Lawrel: 

*‘Ii 1 and Sydley, with two or three more, 

^Vnnsl.itors of Pompey, dispute in their claim; 

But Apollo made them be turn’d out of door, 

And bid them be gone like Fools as they came.” 

• For information on Orrery’s plays and for the assessment of his 
position in the dramatic history of the time much is owed to William S. 
Ciatk's excellent edition of this author's Dramatic Works (1937). Pre- 
viously Clark had contributed many articles bearing on his chosen 
theme. His researches seem to show that the hypothesis concerning an 
early performance of The lilack Prince cannot be substantiated (sec 
F. VV. Pavne, “'I'hc Question of Precedence between Dryden and the 
Karl of Orrery," Reifiew of English Studies, 1935, i. 173-81 ; W. H. Grattan 
Flood, "Orrery’s Black Prince," id. 1935, 34»-3: W. S. Clark, "Further 
Light upon the Heroic Plavs of Roger Boyle," id. 1926, ir. 206-11). 
L. J, Mills discusses " 'I'he Friendship Theme in Orrery’s Plays " {PMLA, 
1938, l.lil. 795"8 o 6) and C. William Miller ("A Source Note on Boyle’s 
The Generali," hfoiiem Language Quarterly, 1947, viii. 146-50) shows 
that the earliest of these dramas was bascii on situations taken from the 
author’s own novel Parthenissa and from Romeo and Juliet. An important 
letter regarding The General is discussed by Bernard M. Wagner in 
"Restoration Heroic Drama" (TLS, Sept, a, 1946). 
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in Jan. 1663/4 the King’s men had presented The Indian Qmen 
by Howard and Dryden, thus anticipating the English pro- 
duction of Orrery’s first-written play by some eight months 
and his Henry the Fifth (L.I.F. Aug. 1^4) by seven. Taking 
all things into consideration, and particularly observing that 
The General failed to reach printed form at this time, we may 
perhaps be justified in saying that, while Orrery was the fore- 
runner and w'hile his personal distinction added prominence 
to his writings, his efforts gave less direction to the progress 
of the heroic species than Dr^den’s. Without seeking to 
minimise Orrery’s importance or neglecting the clear implica- 
tion in his letters that he was engaged in the experimental task 
of attempting, at the King’s desire, to fashion a new dramatic 
style, we may further suggest that these plays of his arc to be 
regarded rather as academic essays which by royal persuasion 
were brought to the public stage than as works designed to 
capture the attention of a theatre audience. 

Orrery’s plays are divisible into two cla.sses, Henry the hfth 
and The Black Prince ('I’.R. in B.St. Oct. 1667) standing 
together in contradistinction to The General (issued later as 
Altemiray in an adaptation by the Hon. C'harlcs Boyle), Mus- 
(L.I.F. April 1665), Tryphon (L.I.F. December 166H), 
Herod the Great (printed 1694) and Zoroastres, preserved 
in manuscript and not printed until recently. Both groups, 
certainly, have certain things in common. Both arc highly 
spectacular, both arc more restrained than Dryden s pro- 
ductions, both dwell much w'ith love, both tend to introduce 
the theme of passion opposed to friendship, a theme already 
noted in Cartwright’s I'he Herotck-Jjtn er , both approach more 
nearly to the French drama than do the more well-known 
heroic plays of the time, both are inclined towards tragi- 
comical conclusions. On the other hand, all of the second 
group deal with unreal worlds: Henry the hfth and Ihe Black 
Prince continue in an altered strain the native chronicle 
history tradition. 

Orrery, then, is to be noted for his important influence 
along certain definite lines: he has taken up the English 
historical heroic tragedy; he has decidedly imitated Corneille 
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in many a cliaracter and scene; he has adopted that inde- 
terminate realm of drama which, in England and abroad, 
hovered between the tragedy and the serious comedy. 
Henry the Fifth is not a tragedy: it is an heroic history with 
plentiful love scenes and the introduction of a great deal of 
argument on the subject of the conflicting claims of passion 
and friendship. The Black Prince similarly introduces to us 
a mass of antagonistic amatory sentiments, circling around 
a widow heroine with four separate lovers. The eternal clash 
of contrasting emotions is everywhere emphasised : 

Two Ills he offers, one he bids me choose, 

I must my Mistress, or my Father loosed 

The unnatural scenes, in which Orrery tried to imitate the 
French, are seen here in the long letter the reading of which 
Pepys tells us nearly damned the play*, just as they arc ex- 
emplified in another way in The General {Altemira) where 
Mcllizcr stands through five or six pages while his son is dying 
“ for they were not to be interrupted by an inferiour Actor *.” I n 
The General the conflict of Love and Honour is placed mostly 
in the heart of the character whose position gives the title 
to the play. This second drama of Orrery’s is another which 
docs not end disastrously. Musiapha is quite evidently de- 
rived from Georges de Scud^ry’s Vlllustre Bassa, and again 
presents before us a love drama of tragic proportions which 
in this case ends disastrously. In it the Queen of Hungary 
is introduced in captivity, Zanger and Mustapha both in love 
with her. ’Fhrough false reports Solyman orders Mustapha 
to be executed, and Zanger, who had sworn that he would 
not live longer than his brother, dutifully commits suicide. 
Roxalana, who had complicated the plot, is divorced and 
the fatal captive queen retires to a nunner)\ Naturally the 
emotional battles of the mind are very pronounced. Musiapha 
feels them most badly: 

Fortune did never in one day design 

For any Heart, four Torments great as mine; 

I to my Friend and Brother Rival am. 

She, who did kindle, would put out my Flame ; 

* 111. • V. • Genent, n. 360 , 
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I from my Father’s anger must remove, 

And that does bamsh me from her 1 Jove^. 

Heroic follies there arc in abundance, the eternal sophistry 
and argument inaptly imitated from the French theatre. 
Thus Zangcr: 

Since Nature no Religion knows but Love, 

He that loves most, docs most Religious prove**— 

or the same character of the Queen of Hungary in grief: 
When she her Royal Infant did cn\brace, 

Her Eyes such Floods of Tears show’r’d on her Face, 

That then, oh Mustapha \ 1 did admire 

How so much Water sprang from so much Fire: 

And to increase the Miracle, I found 

At the same time, my Hcan both burnt and drown’d*. 

The same follies, the same sophistries, the same conflicts, 
occur in all Orrery’s dramas. In Tryphon, the tyrant who 
gives his name to the piece loves Cleopatra, the beloved of 
Arctus, the unknown real king, and then shifts his affections 
to Stratonice. He bids his servant convey the good news to 
the latter, and remarks that 

While S/rafomVr you to my Throne invite, 

To CUopatra my Excuse Tie write. 

Stratonice, however, happens to be the beloved of Demetrius, 
his friend, and at the conclusion Try'phon and his tool Areas 
commit suicide, leaving the good characters to a happy ending. 
The conflict here appears in the breasts of several dramatu 
personae. In Act iv Arctus is in the throes of it : 

“O Love, O Friendship, and O Fatal Vow!” he cries, 

** lo which shall I pay my Obedience now?” 

I.,ovc is just as mysterious and wonderful a thing as in the 
other plays. Demetrius comes to adore Stratonice and 
Arctus upbraids him : 

Was’t fit this Ix)vc from me conceal’d shou’d be? 
to which Demetrius’ answer is straight and to the point: 

Alas ’twas till last night unknown to me. 

* III. i. A comparison of thr»e aentjmentt with thoi.e of The Iferoith 
Ixn'er almost induces one to beheve that (Jrrery had seen that drama 

* II, i. • II. I. 
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The follies of the Orrerian drama must have been evident 
to all. Above has been noticed the disgust of the audience 
at some of the unnatural scenes, and Sedley's satiric remarks, 
chronicled faithfully by Pepys, have enabled us to identify 
The General as the later Altemira^. On the other hand, 
Orrery’s plays have a strength that D’Avenant’s lack. Theii 
refined language, their verse skill, their outstanding char- 
acters, this conflict, which, crude as it may be, is interesting 
and appealing—all must have been noticed by Dryden when 
searching for a model. Dryden, however, was no man to 
write dramas that would bore an audience. He was writing 
for money, and his heroic tragedies, marking a distinct type 
of their own, are at once more stirring, more impossible, 
more bombastic, and more popular in tone than any which 
had gone before. The spectators could but laugh at some of 
Orrery’s sentences, they could but hiss at some chill Gallicised 
scene, they could but be thrilled at Maxiinin’s notorious 
vaunt to the gods. In analysing the Dryden species, therefore, 
we find that he has introduced a larger, fuller, more intricate 
plot, characters rather more varied and all very much more 
exaggerated in tone, numerous scenes of strife and battle and 
murder, a touch of cynicism in the songs and occasionally in 
the dialoguc—an atmosphere, that is to say, rather more 
“heroic” in the Restoration sense of the word than romantic, 
'rhe author of The Conquest of Granada is not wrong in 
saying that he made his hero approach mtyre nearly to 
Rinaldo than to Art<^ban. 

From the first to the last Dryden followed this plan. The 
Indian Queen, staged at the T.R. in R.St in Jan. 1663/4, 
shows it no less clearly than his latest plays. It is impossible 
now, perhaps, to disentangle in this first play the scenes 
written respectively by Sir Robert Howard and by Dryden, 
but the tragedy as a whole approaches so closely in temper 
and in plan Dryden’s after works that we may presume the 
general outline and at least a fair proportion of the dialogue 
to have been by him^. The heroic figure here is Montezuma, 

‘ Wed. Sept. 28, 1664, 

• Scott attiibutcd the Montcjcuma and Zcmpoallajccnei, along with that 
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general of the Inca’s forces. We arc introduced to him just 
when he has defeated the Mexicans. Flushed \\iih victory, 
he has asked for the hand of the Inca’s daughter, Orazia (the 
heroic heroine), whom he, with true ardour, loves to desj^)era- 
tion. He is refused, and the insult stings his mighty soul to 
madness. He offers to free Acacis (the heroic magnanimous 
rival), the Prince of the Mexicans whom he has taken prisoner, 
but who, full of honourable thoughts, rejects the proffered 
frccdomb Montezuma then joins the Mexican forces, ands 
by his prowess alone, defeats his erstwhde jnconijuerable 
army and takes prisoner both the Inca and Orazia. He re, 
however, his troubles are only to begin. Zcmpoalla (the 
vengeful woman-type) the usurping Queen of Mexico, bills 
in love with him, \sliiic Traxalla (the heroic villain) her 
former general and suitor to her hand, does the same wiili 
Orazia, who has also honourably smitten the heart of Ac.uis. 
From all this intricate melee of emotions ensue various scent‘H 
of love, honour, virtue and vice, interrupted by the entrance 
of the forces of the rightful queen, Amexia, who turns out 
to be Montezuma’s mother. 'Fhc hero therefore is now noble 
enough by birth to marry Orazia wiiich he promptly iloes, 
do clear the air of his sorrow ftil presence, the unhappy Ai .icis 
commits suicide, as does Zempoalla for shame, while 'I’raxalla, 
the only other inconvenient character left, is slam hy M^nte- 
zuma, so that in very truth, as Dryden hitnself noted when 
he was writing his sccpicl The Indum Tmf^erour, there re- 
mained “but two of the considerable ( h.iraiters ahve».“ 
Noticeable, however, is the fact, that, as in Orurv’s p!a)S, 
it is only the evil and weaker characters who are thus sum- 
marily despatched, the play ending happily fur the magnani- 
mous Montezuma and the iiivine Ora/ia. 

On this plan or a plan similar to this were based nearly 


of the incantation, to DryJen (Th. Dramatu nf r>hn 

cd .Scott. \v and .Saintd'un'. < . . f- i" ' 

‘ It » noticeable, particularly ,n the xspt of dr-una. tb t b r u 

hardly entert into the acuon. of the hero, but .Ha>. ibe lor. of thr )r«cr 

of thi Indian Emperor to the Indian (juren. dojetard 
among the audience in 1665. 
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all Dryden’s later heroic plays, and the stock characters, so 
pronounced here, appear again and again, disguised as best 
the author might determine, but quite recognisable. Of the 
manner in which these characters are presented, not much 
need be said. Dryden took over enough from Orrery to make 
his psychological delineations of the same crude yet forceful 
type. When one hears Montezuma lament: 

Oh Tyrant Love, how cruel arc thy Laws! 

I forfeit Friendship, or betray thy Cause^, 

or cry: 

Thou hast perform’d what Honour bid thee do; 

But Friendship bars what Honour prompts me to, 

one recognises the voice of the Black Prince or of Aretus. 
When one listens to the monologue of Zcmpoalla: 

Whence shou’d proceed this strange Diversity 

In my Resolves? 

Docs he command in Chains? What wou’d he do 

Proud Slave, if he were free, and I were so? 

But is he bound, ye Gods, or am I free? 

’Tis Love, ’tis Love, that thus disorders me, 

one hears the authentic voices of those who, in the other 
dramas, had felt a similar torment in their hearts. Here arc 
the same drivelling, unreal, passionless theorisings of un- 
imagined types and spurious emotionsT yet types and emo- 
tions, which, as Dryden knew, were bound to appeal to his 
age. Pepys had found the street “full of coaches” for The 
Indian Queen on Jan, 27, 1663/4 and heard it was “a fine 
thing.” When he saw it on Feb. i, he thought it “a most 
pleasant show, and beyond my expectation.” 

Its success, no doubt, as well as the rich scenery which the 
actors had caused to be painted, led Dryden to write the 
sequel of The Indian Emperour^ printed in 1667, but acted 
at the T.R. in B.St. about April 1665. This play marks no 
material advance in the development of the species. Not 
superior in poetic power, more involved in plot, wholly im- 
possible in its heroic magnanimity and its passionless, un- 
psychological love and hate, it is rendered more popular by 


* IV. i. 
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a number of scenes of stress and struggle, glutting to the full 
this new taste in the audience for spectacle and for show. 
There arc magic caves, and temples, and prisons— there arc 
visions and the loud thundering of cannon— ever>ihing, in 
fact, that might make the pby more of a popular success on 
the stage. 

In Tyrannick Love, or. The Royal Martyr (T.R. in H.St. 
c. June 1669) there is, however, a slight change. All the 
elements of the earlier plays arc retained here. There arc the 
same rich scenes, the introduction of the supernatural in the 
astral spirits, the same criss-cross affections, and many of 
the same types. Maximin is the vilLiin en\j>eror, modelled 
apparently on the Valcntinians of the Jacobean pcriml, \sith 
a lust towards S. Catherine, who might be compared with 
Dorothea of The Virgin Martyr, which, it may be noted, was 
evidently a fairly popular play in the rej>erioirc of the King’s 
comedians^ There is no magnanimous hero, but Porphyrius, 
Maximin’s general, is the sympathetic character of the piece, 
loving Berenice, Maximin’s wife, and beloved by Naleria, 
who is in turn adored by Placidius, Again there is a general 
carnage at the close which leaves Berenice and Porphyrius 
to carry' on. In Tyranitick Ixtve, lumcver, one ne\s thing, 
just hinted at in the former plays, is empltasised. It is here 
that there occur for the first time those notorious rants which 
were to become such an outstanding characteristic of the 
heroic drama of the years 1670 to 1677. 'Phe M.iximin to the 
gods passage docs not appear till near the cK)sc of the fifth 
act, but countless others come down to the same standard of 
idiotic, inflated and grandiloquent nonsense. In the very 
first act Maximin show's his character. A messenger an- 
nounces a misfortune to his son, whcreujxui this giant super- 
man bursts out with tumid rhetoric: 

Some God now, if he dares, relate whai’t past; 

Say but he’s dead, that (;od shall mortal be. 

Nor, even in his last words, after he has subbed Placidius 
does he sink to a humbler strain: 


‘ Thg Virgin Afartvr wm fint teted on S«t jcb. i6 ie»6i. It 
pUyed tgam on 'Fhun. Feb. 27. 1667.S. .M»rch a. I r. M.rch 20 
•nd Wed. M»y 6. 1668. Thii U.l producoon aU.ui a >«r Utwrc 
the appearmnee of Dr>dcn’a play. 

b 
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And after thee Til go, 

Revenging still, and following ev*n to the other world my blow. 

[Stabs again. 

And shoving back this Earth on which I sit, 
ril mount, and scatter all the Gods I hit. 

Reading such passages now, one can hardly restrain one's 
risibility, but Dryden was sufficiently a man of the time to 
realise that such rants were precisely the things the audience 
wanted, something exaggerated to force their attention and 
to raise the whole above the levels of ordinary life. 

The Conquest of Granada by the Spaniards^ (T.R. in B.St. 
c. December 1670) is decidedly a much finer piece of work, 
our sympathies being actually seized — as they are seized by 
so few of the heroic tragedies— for the unfortunate loves of 
the gallant hero and the loveable heroine. The poetry of this 
play is beautiful, nor can we gain an idea of Dryden's true 
worth until we compare such a play as this with one of a 
writer like Crowne. Romance for dulness, poetry for mere 
verse, interest, if peculiar, for flatulent bombast— this is what 
we find: and, even if the play is poetically unreal, it does 
take us to a world that even our sophisticated minds may 
delight to dwell in for “a dream while or so.*' The Conquest 
of Granada is prefaced by the famous Essay of Heroique Plays 
and contains the no less famous epilogue on the poets of the 
past age, as well as the Defence of the Epilogue. Altogether, 
it and the critical matter which accompanies it, may be taken 
as a grand vindication of this particular species. Here we 
can sec the magnanimous character of the hero, who sets his 
vanquished enemies free: 

But, since thou threaten’st us, I’ll set thee free. 

That I again may fight, and conquer thee — 

the frail yet doughty heroine, the half-foolish, half- villainous 
King Boabdelin, the evil woman character, Lyndaraxa, the 
villain Zulcma. As with the other dramas, this tragedy ends 
with a universal massacre of the evil characters and the re- 
tention of the pair of lovers, Almanzor and Almahidc. Again 

* G. II. Ncttleton ha* an instructive essay on "Author's Changes in 
Dryden ’• Conquttt oj Granada" (Modem Lin^uage Notes, 1935, l. 360-4) 
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we get the ridiculoui renti tnd the cynictl songt. Again the 
continual atmosphere of war, forming a lurid eetting for a 
plot that is full of exaggerated love and passion. 

Dryden'a last rimed tragedy follou^ed at Drury Lane about 
November 1675 . Aureng-Ztbe^ is his final word in the 
typical form of this drama, although he v^as to continue 
utilising heroic incidents until his death. Once more the 
characters are familiar—the noble and \^lorous Aureng-Zebe, 
son to the Emperor, loving the equally noble Indamora, 
a captive queen like the Queen of Hungary in Orrery's 
Mustapha, the foolish emperor and his evil consort, Nour- 
inahal, the semi-villain Moral, son to Nourmalul, marnc.l 
to Mclesinda, the pathetic lover, Arimant, left out in the cold. 
The complication of amatory emotions is greater in this play 
than ever. Indamora is loved by the father emperor, by his 
son .\urcng-Zebc, by his step-son Morat .ind by Arimant, 
Governor of Agra, she loving Aureng-Zebc alone, and 
Aureng-Zebe for his part being adored in an evil way by his 
8tep-mothcr7Nounnnhal. The plot is thus as intricate as, if 
not more intricate than, before, and these love passions arc set 
in the midst of scenes of fighting, excitement and suspense. 
Moral is killed, and Nourmahal runs" distracted." Eventually 
the latter dies, leaving once more the pair of true h)verH, after 
innumerable thrills, to marry and settle down in peace 
In Aureng'Zebe^ which on the \^)jole is one of Dryden's 
best plays, the most interesting featurrs are the comparauve 
lack of bombast and the singular freedom of the nmed 
verse. It would almost appear as il the author had been 
tentatively feeling his way towards the greater liberty of 
All for Love. It abounds in run-on lines, and there arc 
passages scattered through it of a pre-eminent beauty. 1 ruly 
Netileton is right when he declares that " quotation has not 
staled the fine passage" in iv. i*: 

WTicn I consider Life, 'ii< all a (‘heat; 

Yet, fool’d with Hope, .Men favour the Deceit. 


* The 1600 edition has the title Aurenf-Zrh*. or, Thr Grtat Moful. 

• G. H. Neitlcton, Engluh Drama of th* Keit>rruliom ami htghtfmth 
Century (1914), p. 68. 
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On the three lines noted above, the heroic tragedy de- 
veloped, one branch tending towards Drydenesque rant, 
battle and heroics, another towards the Orrerian historical 
play, and still a third towards the stricter calm, precision and 
artificiality of the French style and aim. 

Thus Caryl in The English Princess^ or^ The Death of 
Richard the HI (L.I.F. March 1667) early took up the hints 
given in Henry V and presented an heroic tragedy with no 
outlandish setting of oriental scenery, a fact to which the 
prologue duly draws attention: 

You must today your Appetite prepare 
For a plain English Treat of homely Fare: 

We neither Bisque^ nor Ollias shall advance 
From Spanish Novel, or from French Romance; 

Nor shall we charm your Ears, or feast your Eyes 
With Turkey-Works, or Indian Rarityes. 

There are ghosts in this play, it is true, and there is sccnical 
display of a very limited sort, but for the most part Caryl’s 
tragedy is set on a lower key. It unites the English historical 
subject with a pscudo-classic calm, obviously imitated from 
Orrery, As Pepys contemporaneously expressed it, “there 
was nothing eminent in it, as some tragedys arc.” A similar 
play, the sole production of its author, Thomas Shipman, is 
Henry the Third of France, StahFd hy a Fryer. With the Fall 
of the Guise (L.I.F. c. March 1672). Gencst has made a con- 
demnation of the first four acts of this drama, and modern 
readers might be inclined to extend that condemnation to 
tlie whole five. It is indeed a sorry attempt, even though the 
author, in his preface with its vigorous defence of rime, 
evidently thought that his work was a masterpiece. The 
English historical play with the elements of heroics or classic 
calm had a considerable importance later, as we shall see 
when we come to consider the tragedies of 1678-1700, but 
just for the moment it could not stand up against its more 
formidable because more thrilling and more spectacular 
rivals. 

This spectacular kind was pursued energetically in the 
first experiment of Elkanah Settle, Cambyses, King of Persia 
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(L.I.F. r. Jtn. 1671)*. Modelled someNiduit on the Dn’den 
plan, it waa a huge success and ran to four editions before 
the close of the century. All the formulae for a popular heroic 
play arc in it — the curtain^falls and dramatic risings*, the 
overwhelming atmosphere of love, the prison scene »*, the 
scenes of horror*, of ghosts, of spints. of supernatural phe- 
nomena*, the outlandish country and names. 'Fherc is the 
usual stock king, the stage villain, Prexaspes, the “young 
Captive Prince” Osiris, and the beautiful mistress, .Mandana, 
w ho sets all hearts allamc. This, like Dryden’s pl.i>-s, is a tragi- 
comedy, in the sense that it ends with the overthrow of the 
evil and the preservation of the good characters. 

Settle in the following years wms destined to become one 
of the principal masters of the “quality he professeti.” llis 
nc.\t play, The Empress of Morocco (I), 0 . July 1^73), when 
printed, was so far honoured as to he adorned with six 
“Sculptures. 'I'he Like never done before,” illustrating 
scenes in the play. The drama, which had been first produced 
at court*, must have been a tremendous success’, or the 
I'hcatrc Royal management would not have pilloried it in 
DulTctt’s burlcsijue: and certainly its success, in spite of 
obvious ab'iurdiiies, was not quite unmerited. 'Phe show of 
the Drydcn species is there, and the atmosphere is that of 
love and war. The characters arc typical: LauU the Queen- 
Mother in conspiracy with Crinuilha/.; tlic honest prince, 
.Mulv Hamct, who, after a world of lighting, settles down 
to marry his love, Mariamne. I’he plot, however, is slightly 
m(»dificd from the Drydcn type, a f.ict which gives the play 
a certain novelty, and the verse, although mostly pedestrian, 
occasionally trembles on the verge of j>octr>'. 

’ l or ihc date see .Appendjx I 

‘ Cf. Act i. M I Vt V. I. 

* III. IV. * >v »n<t % , . , 

• I or the date *ee Appendix C. 'Hiric ^crui* every rea*^>n for believing 

ihat the extmordjnar) publication of thiv plav, v%4ih ii* lavuh ilUntrationa, 
»va» due to anitocmiic patronage of Settle KotwrU (» Harn, in imden 
v-tnu* Settle” (A/odern ?>', loaH. x*' “ 

time contemporaries looked upon ihii mediocre ouifMir as a real worthy 
of Competing with Drydcn for the poet * laurelv 

» In the preface to Dennis’ Rfmjrk$ upon Mr P^pe t Ttamiation of 
Unmrr (1717), we are told that it ran "a month together 
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His success in this play soon led Settle to follow on with 
similar productions, The Conquest of China, By the Tartars 
(D.G. May 1675), full of rant, again a tragi-comedy in that, 
although a love-lorn princess of China sacrifices herself for 
4 her love and a villain causes massacres all round, the hero 
and the heroine are left alive at the end, and Ibrahim, the 
Illustrious Bassa (D.G. c, March 1676), save for Pastor Fido, 
the last of his riming productions. Derived obviously from 
the romance of Madeleine de Scud^ry or from the homony- 
mous play by her brother Georges, the plot and the char- 
acters of this latter heroic play are on the same plan as before. 
Ibrahim is the typical prince “to whose Success the Sultan’s 
Glory’s due,’’ and whose 

Wondrous Arms such Miracles had done, 

1 came but to behold the Fields he won, 

as the Sultan himself expresses it. The plot is fairly simple, 
and in a way is a direct complement or contrary to Dryden’s 
The Indian Queen. Ibrahim, returning victorious from war, 
asks not but is offered as a bride, Asteria, the daughter of 
Sultan Solyman. Ibrahim, however, has other thoughts, and 
dares to refuse the proffered maiden in favour of Isabella, 
with whom in turn the Sultan falls in love. The monarch is 
eventually converted by her purity and restores her to 
Ibrahim. In the meantime, Roxalana, the emperor’s wife, 
has poisoned herself through jealousy and shame. We may 
easily recognise Montezuma in Ibrahim, the usual Emperor 
in Solyman, the forsaken queen in Roxalana, Orazia in 
Isabella. There is nothing new but a slight juggling of their 
relations to one another. The heroic play always suffered 
from a lack of novelty in the conception of the situations. 
The other jday of Settle’s mentioned above, Pastor Fido, or. 
The Faithful Shepherd (D.G. c. Dec. 1676) may be noted 
here in passing as the last riming play of this author, and as 
one of the few pastoral “heroic” dramas of the time. 

Many others followed in the same line of popularised, we 
might almost call them national, heroics. D’Urfey presented 
The Siege of Memphis, or, The Ambitious Queen (D.L. e. Sept. 
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1676), an unsuccessful play', in which Zemiura, Queen of 
Eg>'pt, falls in love with the Syrian Moaron, who in turn 
adores Zemlura’s sister, Amasis. This drama, it may be 
noted, had a definitely tragic ending, a possible cause of its 
cool reception on the stage. The absence of the nugnanimous 
hero is likewise noticeable. Pordage also came fonvard with 
Herod and Mariamne (D.G.? OcL 1673)* which we arc in- 
formed in the prologue was written in 1661 or in if>62; M 
this date, however, carries the history of the species even 
beyond Drydcn and Orrery, and as the play has many 
characteristics of the later heroic dramas, we may presume 
that the year of composition W'as nearer 1670 than 1660. The 
characters of this play arc as stereotyped as those of the others, 
and the rants at the close remind us of Dr^den’s Maximin. 
Herod has murdered Mariamne, then stabs and is stabbed 
by his rival Tyridates: whereupon the latter cries out that, 
revenge having done its part, love will now go on: 

And finish what Mariamnei Eyes begun. 

Though it grows dark, my Ghost shall rove al>out, 

And never stop till it has found thine out. 

At this the burly Herod is duly distressed. He had never 
thought of this contingency, 

“Ha!” he cries. “Into what Confusion am I hurl'd, 
Hec’l be my Rival in the other World,” 

and then comes to him the remedy. 

If Souls can fight, I thee to Battle dare. 

Pordage gave one other heroic drama to the theatre in The 
Siege of Babylon (D.G. r. Sept. 1677) wherein the “ Love and 
Honour” emphasised in the very first line betray no marked 
modifications from other previous examples. Kants, badly 
imitated from Drydcn, disfigure Banks’ The Rival htngs^ or, 
The Loves of Oroondates and Statira (D.L. c. June 1677), 
plainly derived from Calprenide’s Cassandre and associated 

‘ Cf. the dedication. 

* On the tta^ing of this play aee the dmtusMon and rcfcrrncea in 
.\ppcndix A. M. J. Valency has a study of The Tragedtet of Herod and 
^^artamne (1940), tn which vanoua dramatic versions of the theme are 
rtamtned. 
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with Lee’s The Rival Queens^ produced earlier in the year at 
the same theatre. Another play by Banks, The Destruction 
of Troy (D.G. c. Nov. 1678) was composed probably before 
the rimed fever gave over and was re-worked in a later strain: 
the same possibly is true of Mrs Behn’s Abdelazer^ or^ The 
Moor's Revenge (D.G. c. Sept. 1676). This play, based on 
Marlowe’s Lust's Dominion, connects us with a few plays by 
Otway and Sedley, where we find a very marked element of 
Elizabethan reminiscences in the midst of the heroic rants. 
Here the central figure, brave and bombastic but also half 
a villain, is Abdelazer, a moor, married to Florella and be- 
loved by the Queen of Spain. Complications arise when the 
new king comes to adore the Moor’s wife, who, along with 
the king, is murdered by the pair of guilty lovers. Abdelazer 
then for his own purposes strives to kill the Queen’s other 
son, Philip, together with the Cardinal. There is a mass of 
fighting and intrigue, in the midst of which the Moor, after 
murdering the Queen and making love to Leonora, is be- 
trayed by his own lieutenant, Osmin, and dies ranting. The 
plot is plainly not of the ordinary Drawcansir type, but the 
love and honour that pervades the whole is in the typical 
heroic strain. Even the Cardinal can tell us that “Love and 
Honour” he has “always made the Business” of his “Life*,” 
or else feel “a Contest of Love and Honour” swelling his 
“Rising Heart*.” 

Among other plays which belong to this category, Sedlcy’s 
Antony and Cleopatra (D.G. Feb. 1676/7), a tragedy which 
hardly is of the kind we should have expected from this 
companion of the wits, inevitably fails when placed alongside 
of Dryden’s or of Shakespeare’s masterpieces on the same 
theme, but Otway’s Alcibiades (D.G. Sept. 1675) and Don 
Carlos, Prince of Spain (D.G. c. June 1676) merit fuller 
attention*. The first, possibly, has hardly the graces of the 
second, but is by no means negligible. Don Carlos is truly 
a triumph of the heroic species. The characters arc all of the 
same stock type we have met with before — the artificial 

‘ IV, iv. • V. i. 

• On Otw«y ind Lee #ce the study by Koawell G. Hsm (1931). 
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monarch, the machiavellian Ruy-Gomez and the Edmund- 
like villain Don John, but the language and the sentiments 
are much more natural and unaffected than those of the 
ordinary productions of this school, and Otway has an 
absence of rant which should gain our appreciative com- 
mendation. 

Of all the authors of the Drj'denesque tragedy, however, 
Lee takes precedence. An entirely tragic writer, he pro- 
duced not a single line of comedy. His mind seemed too fixed 
on the gruesome side of life, on the hard and rocky paths of 
existence, ever to turn aside to happier and to more pleasant 
prospects. A magnificent reader of his own works, he yet 
seems to have been of that self-sensitive type of man who 
faib when the world’s eyes arc bent on him: so that, after a 
short period, he abandoned the actor’s career in disgust. That 
his mind had a morbid turn cannot be denied : but it is equally 
impossible to deny that he possessed to no small degree the 
gifts of the true poet, felicity and enthusiasm. He dwelt too 
much on those periods of history when vice seemed to rise 
to abnormal heights— Rome of the Neros, Rome of the 
Horgias and Paris of Saint Bartholomew’s Day— but in his 
finest plays he has captured our attention for themes which 
arc odious in themselves and which do not always contain 
the requisites for a true tragic plot. Whether he sank to rime 
or rose with blank verse there arc scattered through his works 
passages which can remind us only of the best of the later 
Elizabethans — of Webster and of Ford - and sometimes even 
of Shakespeare himself. 

I.rCc’8 rimed heroic plays arc only three in number, al- 
though we must remember that he, like many of the others, 
reproduced the atmosphere of heroism even after he had 
abandoned rime and adopted blank verse. His dramatic 
career he opened w'ith The Tragedy of Nero, Emperour of 
Rome (D.L, May 1674), a play practically wholly written in 
rime^ and thus tuning in with the popular fancy. So closely 
indeed has Lee followed the prevailing mood of the age, that 
his bombast is hardly to be matched even in the worst 

* There li • little blank ver»e, and one or two paaaagea in ptote. 
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productions of the same cast^ Probably the finest scenes in 
it arc those where Brittanicus runs mad*--an early sign of a 
fatal bent in Lee’s own mind. These are indeed admirably 
executed, although the horror of the whole piece is too con- 
tinuous. There is no working up to a preconceived end, and 
when we consider that it begins with a murder, we realise that 
our interest must flag somewhat ere the end be reached. 

Sophonisba, ar^ HanniboTs Overthrow (D.L. April 1675) 
followed the next year, a decided success, not only in its own 
time, but through at least the first half of the eighteenth 
century*. Written in rimed verse, it docs not reproduce the 
slightly amateurish rants so visible in Nero, and is decidedly 
thrilling in a melodramatic way. Valueless as arc many of 
the scenes, it does seem to contain characters and language 
calculated not only to appeal to a poetic taste, but also to 
arouse the highest emotions in an audience. Follies there arc, 
of course, as in that ridiculous first meeting of Rosalinda and 
of Massina in Act but what seventeenth or eighteenth 
century lady could refuse to cheer Hannibal at his last exit: 

Haste, haste, Maherbal, and fresh Ivcvies make; 

Honour that did but now calm Slumbers take, 

Shall like the Ocean in a Tempest wake : 

We’ll pass new Alpes, new Consuls overthrow, 

To Rome with far more dreadful Armies go... 

Nor stop till Rosalinda's Statue, Crown’d, 

Sits in the Capitol with Gods enthron’d?* 

* For example Nero’a rants in ii. iii: 

"When 1 look sad, whole Hecatombs should fall. 

Hal who are they? my fretting blood does rise: 

Hands, rest: Tie try to blast him with my Eyes. 

Make me Uasdisk, but one short hour, 

Some GOD, that would be Nero's Emperour." 

* tv and V. 

* See (1. Saupe, Die Sophortisbatragddien in der englischen Liter atw dee 
17, und iS. Jidirhumleils (llallc, 1949). 

* Rosalinda: "Who's there? 

Mosstna: First instruct me what you are, 

And how you came to be thus Heavenly fair: 

What is it makes your Cheeks so fresh and bright, 

The Red of Roses, or the LUhea white? '* and so 00. 

* V. 
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Undoubtedly, apart from the melodramatic atmosphere, 
apart from the extraneous trapping of nsions and of portents*, 
there remains in this play a force, an enthusiasm lacking even 
in the works of Dryden hintsclf. It is the divine passion, the 
last of the madnesses of poetry, ere poetry of inspiration fell 
into its slumber of a hundred years. 

The following year, in Jan. 1675/6, wtis produced at D.L. 
Lee’s third tragedy, Gloriana^ or^ The Court of Augustus 
Caesar, his "worst Tragedy" as Gencst styles it*. Genest’s 
criticism must be accepted carefully. Those who have read 
this play will agree that in places at least it rises to a certain 
dramatic intensity by no means unconvincing. Such is that 
scene in the last act where Gloriana lies in the bed of 
Augustus, ready to slay him, and Caesario, her lover, comes 
to part the curtains: 

Gloriana: Who’s this? am I awake or do I sec? 

Caesario here indeed, can this In* lie? 

If thou be Caesar's Son that did adore 
The Blood of Pompey, speak, or love no more. 

Caesario: I>ovc no more. 

Gloriana: Why dost thou thus with frightful Action gaze? 

Or art thou but the Ghost of him that was? 

Caesario: "^rhe Ghost of him that was. 

Gloriana: Such by thy stedfast Eyes thou wou’dst appear. 
Thy dread replies unusual horrour l>ear... 

Who was thy Murd’rcr, if thou murder’d l>e? 

By Caesar slain, or wert thou kill’d by the... 

Caesario: Kill’d by thee. 

These individual passages, wherein Lee rises tnily to the 
heights of his art, make up for the lack of novelty in character 
drawing and the monotony of the conclusion. I>ee was not 
the kind of man to love tragi-comic endings to his plays, 
and accordingly we find that the stage at the close of every 
fifth act is literally strewed with corpses. Deeply influenced 
by the tendencies of his age, he could not indulge in subtle 
studies of mind-states, and his characters at this time are 
simply the stock characters of the heroic tragedy. Augustus 

’ Note the " Heaven of Blood” *nd the ” Spirttt tn Battle” in II. u. 

• I. 182. 
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is the ordinary lustful king, to be traced through Drydcn 
from Vaicntinian and other figures of the early seventeenth 
century. He develops an evil passion for Gloriana, the 
mistress of his son Caesario, who in turn is beloved by 
Narcissa, the pathetic heroine. The last mentioned, as was 
inevitable in these heroic plays, stabs herself for love. 

The only other writer during this time who at all ap- 
proached towards that third type of the heroic tragedy — the 
duller, more artificial species which tried to imitate the rimed 
plays of France — was John Crowne, the dramatist patronised 
by Rochester when that nobleman had cast off Dryden from 
his good graces. In all Crowne has contributed two heroic 
plays to the theatre and another, written by an unknown 
author, he touched up for the stage. The History of Charles 
the Eighth of France, or, The Invasion of Naples by the French 
was the first new play acted at the theatre at Dorset Garden 
in 1671. In spite of its almost contemporary subject matter, 
it is as heroic as any drama set in Peru or India or China*. 
The scene is one of war, but the main business of the plot 
concerns Ferdinand’s love for Cornelia and Charles’ love for 
Julia, the sister of Ferdinand. It is truly, what the epilogue 
calls it, “ a dull Rhiming Play,** and is interesting only because 
in type it stands midway between Orrery and Dryden. The 
Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian (two parts D.L, 
Jan. 1676/7) is almost equally dull although its greater licence 
and more numerous stirring scenes procured for it a greater 
meed of contemporary approval. The other play, which 
Crowne merely rendered fit for the stage, is a translation of 
Racine's Andromaque*, and has solely an historic significance. 
In all of these plays Crowne was obviously trying to combine 
popular elements with his natural leaning towards pseudo- 
classicism. That leaning towards classicism is more clearly 
seen in his later dramas, Thyestes, Darius, Regulus and 
Caligula. 

In thus passing over in review the actual heroic tragedies 
of the years 1664-77, 1 have indicated so much of the plot 
and structure of the dramas that little need now be said in 

* Sec particularly ill. i, • Andromtutu (D.G. c. AuguJt 1674). 
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a general summary of the various charactenstics of the 
species. All three types, as has been abundantly e\ident, 
had qualities in common, the only differences being, in the 
Dryden species a superabundance of rant and stirring scenes, 
in the Orrerian a more classic chill and chastened calm. 

Love, as is perfectly obvious, was the prevading atmosphere 
of all three, a love that wrapped everything in its control and 
lost itself in ridiculous similes and nonsensical reasonings. 
"The Flame of Love,'* says Pcrdiccas in Cooke's JLoiw'i 
Triumph (unacted, 1678), 

The flame of Love no water can assw.ige, 

It makes it blaze, and roar with fiercer rage, 

and although Statira informs him 

Tia cause you don't — 

Fling on fresh buckets at a faster rate: 

A close supply its fury would abate*, 

neither he nor any of his heroic companions took the advice, 
hut let tlie conflagration proceed in merr)' crackling style. 
This love affects heroes and heroines, saints and sinners, in 
the strangest ways. Not only docs it conquer and disturb 
the all-conqucrini: warrior — “Frail Prince!** says Lelius in 
Lee's Sophonisba (D.L. 1675), 

Frail Prince, how wavering all his Actions he, 

I 3 y Passions toss’d in I^ovc’s Tempestuous Sea*,— 

but the characters arc all alflictcd by it with such a sudden- 
ness that they hardly know at first what it is. Part of Xem- 
poalla's soliloquy in The Indtan Queen I have already quoted*, 
and that is but typical of the sentiments of many another 
character. Sometimes, even, according to their own words, 
these characters cannot distinguish the force of love from a 
physical wound. In Banks' The Destruction of 'Jroy (D.G. 
1678) Achilles is in the temple: Paris flings a dart and wounds 
him, whereat the hero, thinking of his misircss,cries out aloud; 

Hal Ha! Polyxena... v.hzt ails my Heart! 

Sure 'twas not I>ove that gave that deadly smart— 

Pme hurt...O Gods I who can the Pain indurcl* 

» I. riii. 


• I. ii. 


Supra, p. 1 1 a. 
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It is quite obvious that, given a love of this kind, passion 
should take away from those whom it seizes all power of 
common sense, ^rtorius, in Sir Robert Howard’s The Vestal 
Virgin, or, The Roman Ladies (T.R. in B.St. before 1665), is 
going to a duel, and bids Caska do a last service for him: 

I have but one Thing more then to enjoin thee; 

If I shou’d fall by Tiridates* Sword, 

Carry the News thy self unto Hersilia, 

And watch her as thou would’st an Arrow shot, 

To sec whether it hit or no. 

Caska, who is not in love, sees the folly of this: 

“To what purpose. Sir?...” he asks, 

“How, Sir, shou’d I send you Word?” 

This appears to come as an entirely new thought to Sertorius, 
who, meditatively gazing on his companion, can only murmur 
“’Tis true.” Later he announces his fresh intention to 
Tiridates : 

I will be just to you; but if I fall. 

Carry no News of Love, nor me, at all; 

For I have thought upon’t, and find it vain. 

To me no Message can come back again^ 

This wonderful love, as we have seen, is usually presented 
in violent conflict with what may be styled honour, which 
might be friendship or loyalty, but rarely the point of honour 
as in the French plays*. The more limited sense of honour 
appears in only one or two stray dramas of the period. Of 
the Love and Honour contests I have given sufficient ex- 
amples above. In the breasts of all the heroes of this drama 
there proceeds a continual tempest of warring passions : each 
separate figure could endorse the words of Caesario in Lee’s 
Gloriana (D.L. 1676): 

Revenge and Friendship in my Bosom clash’d, 

Like Mountain billows, each the other dash’d*. 

Love and honour both could serve towards the making of 
rivals temporary friends, as in The Indian Emperor, or as in 

* II. 

• The CMcntial difTerencet between the French love tngedy end the 

English arc discussed in aeveral critical studies: see suf>ra, pp. 97-8 and 
if^ra, pp. 187-8. * II. 
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Howard's The Vestai I’irgm (T.R. in B.St. before 1665) where 
Sertorius bids his enemy and rival join with him: 

Come, TirufaieSt 

Hersiiui't Dinger now our Quirrel ends, 

And when the is unsafe, we must be Friends: 

Our Action’s some fantastic Planet guides, 

Ill-Fortune can unite whom Good divides*. 

Although love is mostly the dominating note in these plays, 
even to the exclusion of honour, in some honour has de- 
cidedly definite claims. Thus in Tuke’s The Adx^tures oj 
Five Hours (L.I.F. 1663) Octavio requests Antonio to retire: 

You from a Life of Perils hither come 
To find a Nuptial Bed, not seek a 'I'omb, 

but Antonio will hear naught of it: 

My Friend ingag’d, it never must be said, 

Antonio left him so to go to Bed. 

Even when Octavio reminds him that he is married, he 
replies : 

Wedded to Honour, that must yield to none*. 

In the main, however, honour is subservient to love and to 
individual passion. Montezuma and Almanzor can shift 
about as pleases their fancies. I’hc hero is above smaller 
scruples such as might affect ordinary mortals : 

None but the Conquer’d should have sence of shame. 
Shall shows of Vertuc darken (your) bright Fame? 

Success does cover all the Crimes of War, 

And Fame and Venue still consistent arc* — 

these w'ords of Rustan’s in Orrery’s Mustapha (I/.I.F. 1665) 
might be taken as a motto by all the heroes of the day. It is 
not that they are frail, as Dr)'dcn points out in his defence 
of Almanzor, but that they form worlds of honour and of 
morality for themselves. It may indeed be conjectured 
whether the tendency of the time did not give rise to this 
aspect of their personalities. When men could shift easily 
from Republicanism to adoration of monarchy, from a faithful 

* u. • 11. 


• i.i. 
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•erving of the Catholic church to an embracing of the creed 
of the English church, from Whiggery to Toryism, it seems 
but natural that they should introduce their own character- 
istics into the figures of their idealising imagination. Man is 
decidedly anthropomorphic in his creative powers, and 
Almanzor is simply a god idealised from actual Wallers and 
Drydens. 

These idealised heroes do not on any occasion hesitate to 
point out to others their majestic positions. “I shine above 
thee,” remarks Scipio in Sophonisba (D.L. 1675), 

like a Star fix’d higher, 

Whom though you cannot reach, you may admire'. 

Araspes in Gloriana (D.L. 1676) tells Caesario he is but a 
man. The latter’s reply is characteristic: 

Said you of me? ’T was poor: 

A man ! Araspes^ I was always more. 

When me in Swadling-bands the Nurses rock’d. 

My Soul was full with God-like Courage stock'd; 

The Sounds which first my wondrous Voice did move. 
Were Father and grandsirej^we: 

E’en in my Childhood I was more than Man*. 

Nor did heroes share this self-esteem only among others of 
their own class: heroes and villains alike have the most 
exalted notions of themselves and of their actions. The 
Queen Motlier in Settle’s The Empress of Morocco (D.G. 
1673) is as bad as Almanzor: 

From Springs so deep shall sink thee down to Hell. 

1 shed my 'Fears, as Rain in Ef^ypt falls, 

Sent for no common Cause, but to foretell 
Destructions, Ruins, Plagues, and Funerals*, 

and a character in the same author’s The Conquest of China 
(D.G. 1675) can decide that 

'I'hosc few Millions we’ve yet vanquisht, are 
A bare dumb Shew of a poor Pageant War, 

Our Honour now for greater Action calls^. 

n i. •11. •in(v). * i.U 
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Even 80 late as 1694, Pembroke in Banks’ The Innocent 
Usurper (1694) could remember sufficient of the rants of 
the heroes and the villains of 1670 to cry: 

Weep Hcav’ns, fall Hail and Torrcnia from the Skye, 

And when y’ave drein’d the Briney Ocean dry. 

Weep on, and pour the watery Globe and Nig;ht. 

On the World’s back, and quench this Orb of Lighl^.— 

all d propos of his own emotions. 

These exa^rated emotions, as we have abundantly seen, 
led to a falsification of all psychology. Not one of the heroes, 
heroines or villains of the exalted tragedy acts rightly. Their 
psychology is hopelessly wrong. Whether it is love or w'ar 
or death their actions and their words are the actions and 
the words of unreality. Their declarations ring hollow. 
Massinissa in Lee’s Sophonisba (D.L. 1675) has already shown 
us the follies and the unnatural sentiments that this exalted 
temper could produce. The unreality of that meeting of 
Massinissa and of Rosalinda is paralleled in the same play 
in the death of Trcbcllius, who, as he expires, can find energy 
to pour out a torrent of heroic words : 

Cut off in my full growth! curse on your strife; 

To die thus, when 1 business had for Life! 

Just Scipio will revenge my Death, l>ewarc; 

I feel I’m going, though I know not where*. 

The constant straining after exaggerated effect even led the 
dramatists to create for their characters a special language. 
'I'he unnatural sentiments and the ranting rhetoric poured 
forth by them found a counterpart in their marvellous oaths. 
“Zounds,” the fashionable exclamation of real life, would 
have been too commonplace to appear on their lips. ” Furies I 
and Hell !”• however, was quite in keeping with their per- 
sonalities: or “Tortures! and Helll”^ or “Hell ! Plagues I 
and Death!”* or “Hell! Furies I Fiends! and Plagues I 

’ IV. i. • IV. 

* Ivee’i Cloriana (D.L. 1676), i. i; The Duke of Cmi« (D.L. 168a), 

I. ii; lUnkt* Vettue Betray'd {D.G. 1. 1. 

* Sfttle’t Ihraktm (D.G. 1676), ill. 1. 

* Southeme't The Loyal Brot^ (D.L. i68a), ill. ii. 

* Id. II. i. 
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“Ravens I and Vultures 1 “ occurs in Settle’s The Female 
Prelate (D.L. 1679)^ though Lee outshines them all with his 
“Night I Horrourl Death 1 Confusion! Hell! and Furies!’’* 
his no less inspiring “Death and Devils! Daggers! Poison! 
Fire!’’* and his “Gods! Devils! Hell! Heaven! and Earth!*’* 
These heroic exclamations, like the rants, as several among 
these references clearly demonstrate, endured long after the 
rimed fashion had passed away. “Hell! Scalding Lead! and 
Sulphuresl’’ appears as late as 1694 in Banks’ The Innocent 
Usurper. 

From the presence of the exaggerated hero, also, and of 
the exaggerated villain, fed, too, from earlier Elizabethan 
founts, came the prevalence in the heroic drama of the 
Dryden school, of situations of horror, murder, torture and 
blood. Some of the scenes described in the stage directions 
to the heroic plays equal in bloody suggestion even some of 
the passages in Titus Andronicus. The sixth engraving to 
Settle’s The Empress of Morocco (D.G. 1673) shows a dungeon 
filled with mutilated bodies impaled on stakes, the ground 
littered with the bones of former victims*. Indeed, the 
horrible presentments that are put forward in so many of 
the Restoration tragedies, heroic and otherwise, make us 
realise that, if the poetic spirit of Webster and of Ford was 
in many ways lost, certainly their love of blood and of riotous 
torment never was. From Ford and from Webster, too, came 
to the Restoration dramatists as a whole that dabbling in 
unnatural sex-relationships which I have taken note of above. 

Just as the presence of the horrors and peculiar sex themes 

* IV. iii. • Otdipus (D.G. 1678), in. i. 

* Catiar Bor(;ia (D.G. 1679), rv, where aleo in v occura " Recks, Rocks 
and Fire! Ctuldrons of molten Lead!" 

‘ Nero (D.L. 1674), III, i. 

‘ Cf. also Settle'i Cambyset (L.I.F. 1671), ill. iv — " The Body of Osiris, 
beheaded; ^ an Exeatlioner with the tuppot'd Head in a Vessel of Blood"'. 
and The Conquest of China (D.G. 1675), where in v. iii is a " Scene of 
Murdered irumen," and in which oorurt a itaRe direction " Dy omnes" 
In Paync’n The Siefte of Constantinople (D.G. 1^74) we have at a la.st scene 
"a great Number of Dead and Dying men in several manner of Deaths. The 
Chancellor, lA)rcnzo, and Michael Empal'd" while in The Treacherous 
Brothers (D L. 16S9) of Powell, " The Scene draxen thscovert Men(aphoa) 
Executed, being flung from a Battlement upon Sptket" 
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was not due to the influence of Corneille or of Racine, but, 
taken from earlier Elizabethan example, was working in direct 
opposition to the French influence, so the multiplicity of 
action, the innumerable characters and the licence of stirring 
scenes acted coram populo, were all decidedly English ingre- 
dients in the cosmopolitan nature of the heroic drama. 

Sieges ” and “ Conquests ” abound, and '* Destructions are 
not uncommon — all titles, which, avoided on the continent, 
point to the difTcrcncc of temperament between the audience 
of Paris and the audience of London. 

As a fit background for these stirring scenes the public 
of the seventeenth century desired settings of rich gorgeous 
loveliness, full of a strangeness that should reave them away 
from the drabness of contemporary conditions. In this wise, 
the Oriental settings given to many a tragedy may be taken 
as indicating a desire to escape from conventional sur- 
roundings to a world of unrestrained bustle and mnnoil and 
impossible romance. These scenes most frequently had some 
N’ague historical basis, hut truth to history and truth to local 
customs w^as never insisted upon. To fit them in with the 
prevailing temper of the time, the characters, were they 
Romans, Arabians, Mexicans, Chinamen, even Englishmen 
of the earlier Tudor periods, were all warped out of their 
national characteristics and made to live in the one world’ 
the world of heroic ardour and of dauntless courage. Even 
Orrery, with his historical tragedies, has not more truth to 
nature than Dryden or Nat Lee has. 

The heroic tragedy, on all sides, is to be explained by de- 
claring it a conscious artificialising of early seventeenth 
century romantic drama, with elements introduced to please 
the tastes of the Restoration novelty-seeking audience, and 
all modified just a trifle to make it approach a little nearer to 
the heroic plays of France. 

* Ilw flecht i useful study of the «omen chartete n in thnr pbNi 
Dtr hfronefu Frauentyp im FettaurafwmJroma (I^eipziK, 1932). 'I he 
Lutem »cttings and personajre* are discussed by I,. VVsnn in the 
Onentai m Restoration Drama” {Wuconnn Vmter$ity Studia, i9»8, 11). 
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IV. Other Types of Tragedy: 1660-1677 

In thus dealing at length with the characteristics of the 
rimed heroic play, it must not be presumed that that was the 
only type of serious drama put before the public during the 
years 1664-77. Native English influence led to a develop- 
ment of non-heroic tragedy also, and this, though less popular, 
must never be forgotten: the prevailing desire for novelty, 
show, music and dance, coupled with the undoubted influence 
of D’Avenant, tended towards the elaboration of the opera. 

The germs of opera, certainly, may be traced back to native 
English example as well — in this case, directly to the masque. 
All through the seventeenth century the opera remained in 
its "English” form: it did not adopt the recitativo and aria 
of Italian productions, presaged though these had been by 
D’Avenant in The Siege of Rhodes and hinted at by Flecknoe 
in his early unacted Love's Dominion (1654) later brought out 
as Love's Kingdom at L.I.F. in 1664. The operas of the time 
were with a few exceptions all dramatic operas, composed of 
dialogue in prose or verse interspersed with fragments of song 
and with choruses. Anything indeed that was slightly more 
musical than ordinary and possessed an additional supply of 
airs appears in Restoration times to have gained for itself the 
title of opera. Thus for Downes Shad well’s play of The 
Lancashire Witches (D.G. 1681) because of its songs became 
"a kind of Opera and Granville in a preface to his Genuine 
Works in Verse and Prose (1732) reminds us that "to introduce 
Singing and Dancing, by Head and Shoulders, no way 
relative to the Action, does not turn a Play into an Opera: 
though that Title is now promiscuously given to every Farce 
sprinkled here and there with a Song and a Dance." 

In spite of Flecknoe’s and D’Avenant’s early endeavours, 
and in spite of the fact that D’Avenant’s house seems to have 
been known generally as the "Opera," we do not come to 
the definitely operatic period of the drama till the seventies 
of the century. Music was but slowly developing in the 


» P. 38. 
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theatres, and Purcell, to whose tnOuence may be attributed 
a fair amount of the interest in dm form of theatrical pro- 
duction, did not apply his talents to the dramatic sphere 
until the year 1686. Purcell, certainly, was not alone in 
contributing to the popularity of the species. We find en- 
gaged in the writing of dramatic music not only Englishmen 
such as Matthew Locke, who collaborated with D'Aveiumt 
in pre-Restoration times and who bter had an interest in 
composing the music for the operatic versions of Macbeth 
and of The Tempest^t but foreigners as well. Battista Draghi 
aided Locke in setting the music for Shad well’s Psyche (D.G. 
1674/5): Cambert arrived in England in 1673 and he and 
his pupil Grabut had a share in the more ornate perfonnances 
at the Theatre Royal and at the court theatre. French troupes 
of opera singers were certainly performing in England several 
times between 1660 and 1700*. An early production was 
The Descent of Orpheus into Hell by Chapoton of which 
"the Description of the Great Machines” is still extant. 
This was no doubt performed by a tvmipany under Jean 
Channouveau, who received £300 from the king for his 
services on Dec. 2, 1661, and whom Evelyn records as acting 
at court on the 16th of the same month. I have also noted 
the performance of Ariane^ ou, Le Mariage de Bacchus in 
March 1673/4. This was an opera originally written by 
Perrin and set to music by Cambert himself: it was produced 
by the newly founded Royal Academy of Music, organised 
by Cambert and Grabut. Pomone, set by ('aml>crt, and per- 
formed at Paris in 1671, was very probably put c)n the English 
stage about the same time. In May 1677 appeared another 
opera, this time by Madame La Rochc-(iuilhcn, entitled 


‘ On the music for these operatic pla>-s. and on the opera generally 
during the Restoration period, see Kdward J. Dent, FowuLitioni of Enghth 
Optra (1918). Considerable controversy has raged concerning the extant 
music for Macbeth {op. ctt. pp, iz8 36) »t has l>een variously ascribed to 
l.ocke, Purcell and Uveridge. John iJannister. Pelham Humfrey. Pietro 
Reggio. Matthew Ixxkc and G. B. Draghi were all concerned with The 
Tempetl, and later there came the Purcell score {op. at. pp. 13^-8 •nd 

... r 1- 

• See D, M. Walrmlcy, "The Influence of horeign Opera on English 
f>peratic Plays of the Restoration Period'’ {Anglta, 19x8, 1.11. 
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Rare en TouO. The foreign composers who got these operas 
produced, the singers who took the leading parts and the 
dancers who were imported especially from France, all worked 
with the regular managements of the theatres. Grabut’s later 
collaboration with Southeme and with Dryden is well known. 

The first step towards a fuller development of the English 
opera was probably that made by D’Avenant and Dryden in 
The Tempest (L.I.F. Nov. 1667) and by D^Avenant in Macbeth 
(two versions, about 1664 and in 1673). The earlier Tempest^ 
however, is barely an opera: it has operatic features; it it 
removed one degree further into the world of romance by the 
introduction of a sister to Miranda, named Dorinda, and of 
Hippolito, a youth who has never seen a woman, as well as 
by its emphasis on show. It was left to Shadwell to move 
the musical adaptation of Shakespeare still another stage, to 
the full realms of the opera proper*. The description of the 
orchestra in this opera of ShadwelFs, the elaborate stage 
settings, the machines and the songs — of which “Arise ye 
Subterranean Winds” is a masterpiece — all mark out the 
dramatic opera of the English type. Macbeth^ also, by 
D’Avenant, was carried a further stage into the operatic 
world (D.G. Feb. 1672/3)*. This second Macbeth is not less 
typical. The atmosphere is thoroughly operatic. The witches 
enter and exeunt “flying*.” There is thunder and lightning 
to be heard* — that thunder and lightning which was so 
satirised by Duffett in his epilogue “Being a new Fancy after 
the old, and most surprising way of macdetii. Perform’d with 
new and costly machines,” appended to his burlesque The 
Empress of Morocco (D.L. 1673). The ghost descends and 
rises again at Macbeth’s feet®. Every attempt is made to 

* See Appendix B, and note* on the play Hits Riven there in Ths Times 
Literary Sufyplement, .Sept, ai, igaa. Note »hould be taken in W. J. Law- 
rence'* article on “ ForeiRn Singer* and Musicians at the Court of 
Charles 11 ” {Musical Qisarterly^ April I9a3) of the reference to the Ballet 
«| Musique pour le (Uxfertissement du Roy de la Grande Bretagne (1674). 

* On this question of the operatic treatment of Shakespeare see Hazelton 
Spencer, Shakespeare Improved (19*7). especially pp. i5a-73, iqa-'aoq 
and 3i8-a8. For the argument* regarding authorship see Appendix C. 

* See the text of the edition of 1674. 

* I. i. • 1. I. * III. 
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lower the tragic tension and to heighten the artifidality of 
the piece — a movement analogous to that we have seen in 
full force in the development of the heroic tragedy. 

The first real non>Shake8pcarian opera u'ss Shadwell's 
Psyche (D.G. Feb. 1674/5), largely derived from Molide 
and again satirised by Dufiett. Here we have moved into 
what is truly the operatic realm of Restoration dramas. The 
tendency of the heroic play had been merely an exaggeration 
of the rational tragic endeavour — to raise and to generalise 
human qualities into an almost divine and infallible content. 
The tendency of the opera, on the other hand, w*as towards 
the completely unreal. It is this that Diydcn felt when he 
declared that “the suppos’d Persons” of the opera “are 
generally supernatural, as Gods and Goddesses, and Heroes 
which at least arc descended from them, and are in due time 
to be adopted into their number^.” I’hus, for the most part, 
while the heroic tragedy treated of distant oriental realms 
with a sham historiail background, the opera dwelt on 
mythical episodes and with entirely fanciful scenes. The very 
title of this play of Shadwell’s, or of Charles D’Avenant’s 
Circe (D.G. 1677) or of Dryden’s Albion and Albanius (D.G. 
1685) and King Arthur (D.G. 1691) or of Settle’s The Fairy 
Queen (D.G. 1692) and The World in the Miwn (D.G. i6<)7) 
scn'c to display the vast chasm which lay between the pure 
tragedy and its musical contemporary. 

Naturally, not many of these operas deserve any very 
lengthy literary mention. Psyche might be produced at the 
then enormous expense of £800, with vocal music by l^kc 
and instnimental by Giovanni Battista Draghi, with dances 
by St Andr<^ and scenery by Stephenson, but for us to-day 
the whole piece lacks inherent interest. Ap.irt from a stray 
song or two, it is a thing dead and valueless. Of D’Avcnani’s 
Circe (D.G. May 1677) exactly the same may be said. Here 
again, packed into the limits of five acts, we find music, song 
and show, crowds of spirits and furies and syrens, *'A Dance 
of the Winds and a dance oi” Pleasant Dreams*,” ”The 

* Preface to Albion and AJbamut (D.G. 1685). 

• M. i. • V. vi. 
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Heavens open ” in one scenc^, and in the last the city sud- 
denly bursts into flame. All such theatrical accompaniments 
lacking now, we can barely summon up enough courage to 
pass over the borders of the initial scene. Nemesis will 
always follow the opera. One of the most appealing of stage 
forms, its libretto is doomed to everlasting oblivion. 

Apart from the opera there remain a certain number of 
serious plays written between 1660 and 1677 still unaccounted 
for. These, either complete tragedies or compounds of, 
tragedy and of comedy, may nearly all be styled Elizabethan » 
in tone. That is to say, they present reminiscences of one or ^ 
other of the older types of drama, Shakespearian, Websterian, 
romantic or pastoral, without any marked developments of 
heroic elements. These plays may be regarded as backwaters 
in the forward rush of the drama, and yet must have played 
no inconsiderable part in the future growth of that “Shake- 
spearian “ style which was heralded by Dryden in his All for 
I/)Ve. Of all the Elizabethan models, naturally, the romantic 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher played a chief part, although 
we can often trace the influence of other and different types 
in plays that are definitely romantic in tone. Possibly next 
in importance we might rank the influence of the school of 
horrors. 

Of the latter type, mixed with Shakespearian reminiscence, 
is The Villain (L.I.F. Oct. 1662) by Thomas Porter, praised 
by Young Killigrew on its first production*. Here Malignii 
is another lago and Charlotte goes mad in imitation of 
Ophelia, lago appeared again, ten years later, in The Fatal 
Jealousie (D.G. Aug. 1672) of Nevil Payne, where he mas- 
querades as Jasper, in opposition to a not ill-drawn Othello 
in Don Antonio*. Of the same type is Henry Cary’s tragedy 
The Maritime Night (L.I.F. c. Sept. 1663) in which remi- 
niscences of 'Fourncur’s The Revenger's Tragedy arc combined 
with echoes from Shakespeare’s works. Something of the 

' n. i. 

• I’cpys, Oct. ao, i66a. 

• On thi* pUywriKht «c€ the wsay by Willard Thorp, " Henry Nevil 
Tiiyne, Dranintist and Jocobite C’onspirator" (in the Parrott Prtsentation 
IWume, I9J5, pp. 347-Hi). 
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same note is struck once more in Killigrcw’s The Imprnai 
Tragedy (unacted? 1669), which is one mass of coffins, black 
rooms, "'dismal Vaults'" ghosts, spirits and “satyres" and u 
finds reflection, also, in Ravcnscrofi's alteration of Titus 
AndronicuSy acted at Drur>’ Lane about 1679. In this con- 
nection it should be observed that Shakespeare's original Titus 
Andronicus is listed among the plays revived shortly after the 
Restoration. It is of course difficult now to determine whether 
the audience and the dramatists of the time took these and 
other horrors seriously. Edward Howard, Downes tells us, 
turned Romeo and Juliet into a tragi-comedy with a happy 
ending and this was played on alternate evenings with the 
Shakespeare original. Similarly Sir Robert llovKard’, in 
writing The Vestal Virgin (T.K. in B.St. before 16^)5), g.ive 
his play a double fifth act, in one of which a general scene of 
carnage is introduced, Artabaces entering with his eves out, 
in the other the whole is ended in “u ('omiml iruv’' and 
Lacy, in speaking the epilogue, cracks jokes about the change 
of iit'nouement. The cynicism of the age so permeates the 
theatre of the Restoration that it is difficult indeed to determine 
precisely what was a genuine exprcssnin ot emotion and what 
was a false sentiment uttered merely to s.itisfv a passing whim. 

A few' other plays in this period mingle in varying pro- 
portions elements taken from Shakespeare and elements 
taken from other sources. Sir Robert Howard’s other tragic 
drama, The Great Favourite, or. The Duke of l,erma ( I'.R. 
in R.St. Feb. 1668) is one of the best of these'*. There is no 
excess of bloodshed here, although poison is employed for 
effect, and the Machia\cllian Duke ot Lerma with his tf)ol, 
Kodcrigo del Caldroon, the pure Maria with the complicated 
touches in her psychology', and the young king, make up 
a story that causes us to think more highly of Dryden’s 

* Peculiarly, Howard ha» »o far remained without a hioKraphrr, 

■lrh<)u{(h useful notes on his life have l>ecn contributed by Horrnre K. 
Scott (e g. in PMLA, 1937. i iii. io«h Minirm hinnunfir Suin, 

1940, i.v. 4tO“6). »cc also K. S. dc Beer in AC), April 4, 1944. t Lxxxvii. 
ai4“if 

* .Mfred H.irbsffr almoat debnitelv prove* that thi* w-orx, *0 mtich 
better than any of Howard’s other aeriou* writinji, la based on a now lost 
play by Ford (ace Appendix C). 
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collaborator, enemy and friend, than his other works would 
have warranted. 

Most of the other Elizabethan-type plays merit but brief 
historical mention. Most of these are tragi-comedies, and a 
certain number of them are Arcadian in scene and in cha- 
racter. At the very first opening of the theatres, before the 
discovery of the heroic play, there seems to have been a slight 
flutter of interest in pastoral themes. Fanshawe's translation 
of // Pastor Fido by Guarini (printed 1647) was reprinted in 
1664. Flecknoe’s Love's Kingdom (L.I.F. 1664), although 
scened in Cyprus, has an Arcadian atmosphere. Thomas 
Forde’s Love's Labyrinth (printed 1660) boldly sets its 
"scoene" in Arcadia," as does John Fountain’s The 
Rewards of Virtue (printed 1661). This interest in the 
pastoral form would appear to have lasted erratically through- 
out the century. We have records of old pastorals revived, 
and a number of early Restoration pastorals were re-worked 
later. Fountain’s drama gave Shadwell the basis for The 
Royal Shepherdess (L.I.F. Feb. 1668/9) and Fanshawe’s 
translation provided Settle with the model for his Pastor Fido 
already mentioned. The Constant Nymph, written by “a 
Person of Quality” and staged at D.G. about July 1677, 
also attests to the popularity of the species during the acknow- 
ledged reign of the heroic play. 

The majority of these plays, however, were rather romantic 
than definitely pastoral in tone. Edward Howard’s two 
dramas. The Usurper (T.R. in B.St. Jan. 1663/4) and The 
Women's Conquest (L.I.F. c, Nov. 1670) are of this style. The 
first is set in Sicily and mingles in a peculiar manner allegoric 
political reference and romantic story. In it Damocles, Hugo 
de Petra and Cleomenes shroud under thin veils the figures 
of Oliver Cromwell, Peters and Monk. The scene of the 
other is Scythia, but a Scythia much alike to the Arcadia of 
Shadwell and others. The comic part here is sustained by 
Foscaris, a gentleman who has left his wife but who “longs 
for” her “after he has parted with her,” and by Andrages, 
“another Husband, who loves his Wife so well that he cannot 
part with her, though she seems to provoke him to it” 
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Generally the plot ia dull, but the language in places rises 
above the mediocre^ 

Of similar nature arc Sir William KilliRrcw’s three tragi- 
comedies. Sir \ViUiam Killigrcw, like D’.Avcnant, was of the 
older age, and his plav-s freely exploit and expand upon the 
strained, artificial emotionalism of the ‘‘cavalier’’ play- 
wrights who flourished in the reign of Charles I. The Serge 
of Urbin (T.R. 1665) is one fantastic story of romance, 
villainy, duelling, fighting, jealousy and love. Ormasdts 
(1664), called later Love and Friendship, ia sccncd in Cythcrea, 
and is, unlike the former which is in prose, written in blank 
verse, with very occasional lapses into rime. It is a love 
tragedy in which complicated emotions arise out of the 
passion of Cleandra, Queen of Cytherca, for her general, 
Ormasdes, who is loved by and who loves Valeriana, Queen of 
Trcconia(not theKing,as in the list of dramatis personae). The 
sick scene in Act v is rather well conceived, where Ormasdes 
sleeps by the couch of Valeriana. Selindra (T.R. in V.St., 
.March 1661/2) is set in Byzantium and is highly romantic. In 
it, Astclla, princess of Hungary, disguises herself as Selindra, 
while her brother, Polinesso, likewise changes his personality, 
apparently by the use of a periwig and a patch over one eye. 

The two tragi-comedies of Sir Robert Stapylton have also 
much of the same characteristics, The Slighted Maid (L.I.F. 
Feb. 1662 3) being sccncd in an e\cee<linglv nebulous 
Naples, and The Stepmother (L.I.b'. c. Nov. 1663) in a no 
less nebulous province of early Britain. In both the names 
of the dramatis personae arc Arcadian, Iberio and Pyramcna, 
Filamor and Pontia. Both plays arc full of niascjiK*8*, and 
both are tricked out with musical additions, "The Instru- 
mental, Vocal, and Recitative Musick” of the former being 
“composed by Mr Banister,'* one of the principal royal 

‘ Thi^ play is intcrcstinff for the preface in defence of tragi -comedim. 
and aKJinst heroic dramas and cnd-stoppcd verse. 'I'hi* is indeed more 
“a Discourse, or Kssay on Dramatick I’oesie, then a I’reface to a Plav 
There are in addition no less than three prologues - one spoken by I ndcr- 
hill, Antfel and Nokes, in condemnation of ” Scatam/Aithoi, and Jack 
PuJJtngs," a second by Jonson’s shade, and a third more tegular. 

* rherc are at least three in each. 
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violinists. Both are very moral in tone, and both have an 
entire absence of any psychological sense— the marvellous 
conversion of the “stepmother** being typical of all the 
characters represented in each. 

Mrs Behn’s The Dutch Lover (D.G. Feb. 1672/3) might 
be taken as a tragi-comedy variant of the Spanish intrigue 
type of comedy, but her The Forc'd Marriage, or, The Jealous 
Bridegroom (L.I.F. Dec. 1670) may fairly be styled a romantic 
serio-drama. The scene of the latter is laid in France, but a 
France peopled with Philanders and Galateas — mythical as 
Arcadia. The purpose of the play is a solemn one. It conveys 
a moral precept, or thought at least — and for that is valuable 
as a vague premonition of graver eighteenth century senti- 
mental comedies to come^. 

A play of much less interest is The Amorous Prince, or. 
The Curious Husband (L.I.F. c. May 1671) set in an equally 
mythical Florence, and approaching again towards the pas- 
toral style. It has a mixture of romantic sentiment and 
intrigue, but has no dramatic or literary value when com- 
pared with The Forc'd Marriage^. 

Tragi-comedy was also touched in this period by Dry den 
in The Rival Ladies, in Secret Love and in Marriage a la 
Mode, but those three plays, although definitely connected 
with the heroic drama, may more fittingly be considered 
among this author’s comedies. Crownc approached the type 
more seriously in his Juliana, or. The Princess of Poland 
(L.I.F. c, Aug. 1671). This play, in its dull manner, attempts 
at emotion which, however, runs to nothing but rant. A single 
example will suffice. “I’ll run and kill him!’’ cries Alexey, 
to which Paulina answers: 

No, let me alone 1 

I’ll kill him, but it shall be with Torments I 

Steel, Poison, Fire, Racks, Scorpions, Hell! 

Oh me unfortunate!* 

' It 19 bascil partly on the tale of the curioso impertinente. The romintic 
plot deals with the love of the Prince of Florence for the fair (and high- 
born) ahepherdeaa, Chlori*. The intrigue concerns Antonio, the je.<i!ou9 
husband, who sets Alberto, in love with Ismcna, to tempt Clanna, his 
wife. Of a similar tone to this play is the worthless play ot .Mrs Uoothby, 
Marcelui, or. 77 ie Treacherous Frteft 4 (T.R. in H St. c. Aug. 1669). 

* See ul,io infra, p, 467. * it. lii. 
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Rant such as this fills the play, together with improbable 
incidents and unnatural valour and miraculous escapes, so 
that the whole appears to us as it docs to the Landlord at the 
close of the piece : 

What! I warrant this young Man is that young Man’s Wife: 
why, sure my House was enchanted to Day, Icnlg'd Pnnt'es and 
Dukes, like Mummers and Masqueraders; and Women and 
W’cnches in men’s Cloaths, and Cloak-hags, and SculHings, and 
tliey kill one another, and they’re alive again, and this, and that, 
and I know not what. Here’s work indeed! 

A not unfitting close to this period of Restoration tragi- 
comedy. 


V. Tragedy ami Opera: 1678 1700 

With the year 1678, as we have already noted, we move 
into a new era of dramatic productivity, the rimed tragedy 
d\ing a natural death of old age, and the pseudo-classic and 
Shakespearian elements rising gradually to a more dominant 
position. In studying, however, the tragedies written be- 
tween 1678 and 1700, we must take due notice of the fact 
that, while Shakespeare adaptations and pseudo-classic plays 
were assuming ever a larger and a larger place in the repertoire 
ot the playhouses, the older elements represented m the heroic 
tragedy were by no means dead. ()[H*ra still flourished, and 
was embraced by both pseudo-classicist ami by Shake.spcarian 
alike. George Granville, first baron Lansdowne, could write 
plays noticeable for their chill and at the same time pen a 
purely operatic British Enchanters {\h\) market, 1 yoh) : I )ry'dcn 
could turn from more or less chastened productions to present 
an Albion and Alhanius (D.G. 1685). .Moreover, the heroic 
atmosphere proper by no means perished when the year 1677 
saw the abandonment of rime. Not only did l/cc, Settle and 
Tate continue to pour out plays which for all general purposes 
may be styled heroic, but even the classic Granville produced 
a tragedy which he styled by the symbolic title, Jleroick Love 
(L.I.F. 1697). 

New forces at the same time were alreadv at work, chief 
among which may be numbered that pathetic type, which. 
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weak in the seventeenth century, was destined to join forces 
with the sentimental theatre and dominate a great part of 
the productivity of the eighteenth century stage. There is no 
possibility, of course, of keeping all these various old and new 
elements in water-tight compartments, but we can, largely, 
determine the type of a particular play by a reference to the 
pathetic, Shakespearian, operatic, heroic or classic school. 

First in point of importance, probably, because it was to 
develop along straight lines leading to Addison’s Cato and 
Johnson’s Irene^ is the pseudo-classic movement, but it must 
be remembered that even in the chillest of late seventeenth 
century tragedies some of the tendencies of the heroic drama 
can usually be traced. We have already noted in the pre- 
ceding decades the stricter type of French drama cultivated 
in translations, and considerably “altered in its dress” by 
Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery. The influence of Orrery was 
deeply marked on certain of the later classical plays, although 
there were some men who preferred to abandon even his 
example and pass to duller and less inspired realms. There 
were men among the pseudo-classicists who demanded the 
chillest of plot and of expression, who held frantically to the 
unities, who would permit none but two speaking characters 
on the stage at one time. Such ultra-classicism, however, was 
evidently never very popular. Rymer could not get his Edgar ^ 
or, The English Monarch acted, even although he called it 
“An Hcroick Tragedy.” Filmer’s The Unnatural Brother 
(L.I.F, c. Jan, 1696/7) was a failure, and the author in his 
preface definitely states his belief that tliis was due to the 
lack of stirring scenes and to the fact that there were never 
more than two or three speaking characters on the stage at 
one time, things for which he prided himself and in con- 
demning which he judged the audience showed a want of 
taste. The truth seems to be, that whatever dulness fashion 
may have cast on tragedy at any one time, the English 
audiences always desired to be aroused by something more 
than severe chill and classic calm. Diy den, Lee, Settle, Tate, 
nay Otway himself, knew what they were doing when they 
left the stricter classic school and chose rather to perpetuate 
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the atmosphere of heroics or the atmosphere of Shakespeare. 
Out of some thirty-six tragedies produced on the stage bc- 
mcen 1678 and 1688 only one, the Sertonus (D.L. r. March. 
1679) of Bancroft is at all classic in this limited sense. Its 
lengthy soliloquies and its lack of action give it a calmness 
which marks it out as unique in the period*. That it utw not 
successful may be presumed from the fact that it was never 
reprinted and that we have no record of any revival of it in 
the later years of the century. Out of over forty tragedies in 
the period extending from 1689 to the end of the century 
barely three or four written in the same style as this can l>e 
counted. Edward F'ilmcr’s The Unnatural Brother has already 
been mentioned*, but even that play betr.iys some reminis- 
cences of the Elizabethan drama, just as docs Congreve’s 
The Mourning Bride (L.I.F. 1697) where, set as it were to a 

• The first »cenc is one long soliloquy, which I quote here hccju*c it 
items to me to present some of the best drsmsiic blank verse, outside o( 
Dryden's, written in this sge: 

“Cease, you Celestial Pow’rs, and giNe that Fair, 

Which, to obtain, !, with repeated Fray’r*, 

The bloud of Hfcatombs, and Incense smoke, 

So oft have fill'd your Ileav'ns; and bless the .Man 
Which, from his Infancy to Autumn years, 

Subject to every Blast, has known the Fate 
Of greatness, or abjected Poverty. 

Oh, Marius, through what Paths Ambition Ird I 
But thou'rt no more; and Hell hat left behind 
A Janus Fury, who, with Sword and Pen, 

Or Stabs, or to encvitable Fate ihrusti on. 

Doom'd by Proscription, numbers to attend 
On gastly Death: while Slaughter, big with BIckvI. 

In Sanguine hue, and a Tyrannuk Pace, 

Sweeps, like a Plague; and makes s Senate kx x 
Like Sons of Earth, scap’d from Deuathont flood... 

Yet, Gods, be kind, and Sylla’* bro«Kl »Im 11 know, 

He that, with Patience, can endure like Me, 

May weather out the Storm, and Victim make 
The over 'daring Fool who hastes to meet 
(In Pompey) certain Fate; or Knowledge Iv'wwht 
At dear Expence. Down, you rel)clhou» wrongs; 

Incite me not to acts, that misl>rrome 
A Roman mind to bear; Take IliKht. my Soul, 

Into a Spere like thy essential make; 

That I may scatter into open Air 

The envious mischiefs which inviron me. , • »» » 

• One act of this tragedy was reprinted and pei formed in Motieux 
Th* Saveliy^ 
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dim musical accompaniment, we have resuscitated before us 
all the incidentals which Ford and Webster drew upon to stir 
the minds of their audiences to horror. The air is dark and 
foreboding : there is the sound of tears behind the symphonies. 
In spite of what seems its calm, it inherits many of the 
tendencies of the older drama, and any worth that it may 
have for us to-day, any popularity it may have had in its own 
time, is due to these more native characteristics. We may say, 
indeed, looking upon the tragedy of 1678-1700 as a whole, 
that the theatre was in much the same position it held in 
1590, pseudo-classicists like Rymer condemning the popular 
plays, yet themselves unable to capture the attention or the 
sympathy of the public. In speaking of the classic movement 
during this time, we must remember that such classicism was 
largely a super-imposition: that the basis of the characters 
and of the language was nearer to Elizabethan or heroic types 
than to the model of the French stage. 

If we omit the Shakespeare adaptations, which obviously 
have a particular value of their own, the most outstanding 
thing in the tragic drama of 1678-1700 is the heroic note. 
By no means did Dryden throw off his rants and his stirring 
scenes when he deserted his long-loved mistress rime. In 
collaborating with Lee he chose Oedipus (D.G. e. Nov. 1678) 
as a subject, and in this drama, although he made use of the 
preceding plays of Sophocles, Seneca and Corneille, the 
scenic effects and the rants are connected more with The 
Conquest of Granada than with Cato, After a long silence, 
when in 1689 Dryden returned to the theatre with Don 
Sebastian, King of Portugal (D.L, Dec. 1689), he presented 
to the stage a theme of heroic “Love and Honour” replete 
with the usual ranting bombast. The preface indeed observes 
that "Love and Honour (the mistaken Topicks of Tragedy) 
were quite worn out ” by the time of its appearance, but 
sufficient proofs remain to show that the elements of the 
heroic play lingered on in disguised but not unrecognisable 
forms. In this very same preface Diyden displays his in- 
debtedness to former models. There is a “roughness of 
the Numbers and Cadences... not casual, but so design’d**: 
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he has ** not exactly kept to the three mechanick Rules of 
Unity** because “^e Genius of the English cannot bear too 
regular a Play** and he has “ob$crv*d that the English will 
not bear a thorow Tragedy; but are pleas'd, that it shou'd 
be lightned with Under-Parts of Mirth.** There wnw no man 
more capable of analysing the tendencies of his age than 
Dryden, and he has here shown us in direct words the ten- 
dencies of the drama of 1689. This play of Don Sebastian ^ 
along with Ckomenes, the Sf^tan Heroe (D.L. April 1692), 
displays clearly in creative form the strength and the power 
of the older elements, shounng how harmoniously these could 
be joined with the slight chastening tendency of the age. 
Drjdcn’s last play, also, a tragi-comedy styled iMte Trium- 
phant, or. Nature will prevail (D.L. 1^4) may be taken as 
representing a union of heroic valour* and of low comedy. 
It failed*, not because of the inclusion of the former, but 
because the characters are unnaturally and artificially drawn. 
The critics have probably been too scathing on this drama, 
but truly the sudden change of Veramond’s mood in the fifth 
act is nothing short of ridiculous. Only in single scenes does 
it rise to anything of a height of grandeur. 

Very little chastening is to be seen in the works of the other 
tragic dramatists of the period. I^ee, with whom Dryden 
collaborated in The Duke of Guise (D.L. Nov. 1682)*, a 
political play* which stands out for hardly anything save its 
fine song, “Tell me, Thyrsis, tell your .Anguish, Why you 


' "Ilicre arc in it several scenes in rime. 

* .Sec .Scott-Suintsbury edition of I)r>dcJi, vin ifx# 70. 

* Anton Wiilker examines Shakrsf>rtjre$ Einjiu%% uuf die dramatische 
Kunst von Nathaniel I^e (Munster, 1934). 

* 'I*he political parallel gave rise to not a little controversy. In 1683 
appeared The True History of the Duke of (juise, and a trifle later the same 
year Some Refteetiont upon the Pretended Parallel in the Play call'd 'Die 
Duke of Guise, a work ascribed to Hunt and Settle. To this Dryden 
replied with The Vindication or the Parallel of the I'rtnch Holy League 
and the English League and Covenant turn’d into a leditious Lihell againti 
the King and hit Royal Highnets by I'homaa Hunt and the Author t of the 
Reflections ttpon the Pretended Parallel tn the Play call'd I'he Duke of 
Guise (1683). See also the single page folio sheet entitled Sol in Opposition 
to Saturn^ or, A Short Return to the Tragedy call’d 'I’he Duke of (iuise 
(1683). 
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gigh and why you languish,** almost certainly Dryden*s, con- 
tinued in blank verse the old themes of court corruption and 
of pure and impure love. Caesar Borgia^ the Son of Pope 
Alexander VI (D.G. r. Sept. 1679) for which Dryden wrote 
the prologue and in which Betterton sustained the title-role, 
represents the refashioning from Lee’s somewhat morbid 
imagination of the terrible court of renascent Rome. Ex- 
ternally it is but a gruesome murder drama, filled with the 
true “heroic” exclamations, with little to stay our attention. 
Bcllamira, the innocent victim of this hotbed of lust and of 
bloodthirstiness, we somehow cannot feel for : she is too weak 
and ephemeral. In Caesar, however, Lee has evidently tried 
to present what is rarely seen in Restoration tragedies — a 
complex character. In him we see, not the nauseous struggle 
of love and honour, but of manliness and vicious influence, 
of conscience warring against the pernicious atmosphere in 
which he has been bred. This complexity in places is not 
badly worked out, particularly in the second act, where the 
action and the dialogue, from the scene between Orsino and 
Bcllamira to that between Caesar and Machiavel, rise to very 
near true tragic heights. 

Theodosius, or, The Force of Love (D.G. c. Sept. 1680) im- 
mediately followed this terrible tragedy. The dedication be- 
trays Lee’s natural sympathy towards a certain part of classic 
art, although in the body of the play there are numerous 
Shakespearian reminiscences. 

With Hounds that open’d like Thessalian Bulls, 

Like Tygers flu’d, and sanded as the Shore, 

With Ears, and Chests, that dash’d the Morning Dew...' 

is quite obviously a direct imitation from a famous passage 
in A Midsummer Night's Dream, In the development of the 
plot, in which the weak-minded Theodosius leaves the care 
of his kingdom ever more and more in the hands of his sister, 
Pulchcria, Lee was evidently striving once again to devise 
a further opportunity for the displayal of complexity of 
character. Pulchcria, indeed, is one of the few really artisti- 


‘ i.i. 
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odly-drawn women figures of Restoration tragedy, 1 chir- 
acter that inestimably raises in our eyes the worth of Lee as 
a dramatic j>oet. 

The same year saw lAuius Junius Brutus^ Father of his 
Country (D.G. Dec. 1680), a play, that, taken along with the 
former one, displays well the onward development of the 
author’s dramatic skill. The plot is welUarranged, and fine 
emotional situations are carried out with not a small touch of 
genius. Tiberius and Vitcllius enter in one scene : 

Tiberius: Hark, are we not pursu’d? 

Vitellius: No; ’tis the Tread 

Of our ow'n Friends that follow in the dark...* 

Such is a true touch of dramatic poetry, and it is merely one 
of a number of hints of a brighter fire, circling chiefly around 
the figures of Titus, Drutus and Tcraminta. In spite of the 
fact that love sways the whole piece, in the hard, excessive 
person of Brutus, in the loyal and loving Titus, in the de- 
generate Tiberius and in the clinging Teraminta, we arc 
conveyed to a world that breathes of an inspiration far apart 
from Settle’s heroes and from Howard’s rants. VVe are there 
where poetry grips the sense, where the old Romans, even 
if in a seventeenth century dress, walk again the stony streets 
of a rock-built Capitol. 

It is with something of a sigh that one ttirns from this real 
triumph to the ineffectual and worthless The Princess of Clnr 
(l).G. c. Sept. 1681). This play, the plot of which is chaotic 
.md the atmosphere corrupt, show's not the .slightest hint even 
of poetic and true dramatic sentiment, 'l urning to it from the 
last-mentioned drama is like turning fr«>m a shaded but 
beautiful grove to a rotting dung-heap. Unfortunately, also, 
Constantine the Great (D.L. c. Nov. 1683) docs not do much 
to heighten Lee’s position. Although it begins with a vision 
of the Cross, it deals mainly with the threadbare theme of 
the passion of a father and a son for one woman. Nor is this 
theme well worked out: the only scenes that have in them 
inything noteworthy arc those f^cw in which the unhappy 
Fausta appears. Both Constantine and Crispus are ephemeral 

* 111. I. 
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figures, and Arius the villain is far too conventional to be 
considered worthy of detailed mention. Constantine, save for 
a poor Massacre of Paris (D.L. Nov. I689)^ was Lee’s last 
drama. Three years after the production of The Massacre 
of Paris, he died, leaving behind him a broken reputation. 
He had struck the chord of the poetic lyre, but his hand was 
not sure and we hear continual discords in his music. We are 
appalled at the contrast between his rants and his most 
pathetic and poetic passages. We stand aghast at the wild 
outflowings of words which but a touch would render into 
effectively dramatic poetry. He had more enthusiasm than 
Dryden had, more, indeed, than had any writer since the death 
of Ford, but he lacked balance somewhere, lacked that power 
of control which lies behind all the highest art. I know of 
no more striking passage in the whole of Restoration tragedy 
than that scene, part of which has been already quoted above, 
in Gloriana, with its heart-dulled repetitions, yet Gloriana is 
not Venice Preserved precisely because it lacks the continued 
stress of the latter play. Lee flies to fall again, but Otway’s 
flights are steady as an eagle’s way. On the other hand, as I 
have endeavoured to show, Lee is of inestimable importance 
in any attempt to divine the quality of the tragedy of his age. 
He was not only one of the chief of the rimed-heroic drama- 
tists, but he carried on the heroic tradition into his blank 
verse plays. He not only felt the touch of the classical move- 
ment, but went back for inspiration to Webster and to Ford 
and to Shakespeare. Above all we must bear in mind that 
his dramas were among the most popular of the time. Most 
of them were reprinted frequently, and, if we may judge by 
the numbers of copies now in existence, in fairly large 
editions. Next to Dr)’dcn, possibly, he was the most influ- 
ential man of his age. 

As in I)r)'dcn and in Lee, in Settle we can trace the con- 
tinuance of the heroic characteristics with elements political 
introduced to arouse contemporary interest. The Female 

• Sevcml iccneti of Act* I tnd iv appeared in Act ii of The Duke of 
Quite. The only really traRic element* in it are the relation* between 
Guise and Marguerite, which work at the end to really dramatic intensity. 
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Prelate, Being the History of the Life and Death of Pope Joan 
(D.L. c. Sept. 1679) is a purely political or politico* religious 
drama, accorded a clamorous welcome by the Whigs, worked 
out, as far as such a thing could be, with fair skills In it 
Settle not only continues his strain of popular heroic senti- 
ment from The Empress of Morocco, but has evidently felt 
the impress of the new pathetic movement. He has so de- 
veloped the plot that we can feel a trifle of s)'mpathy for the 
unfortunate Duke of Saxony and the miserable Angeline. An 
even poorer play is Fatal Love, or, The Forc'd Inconstancy 
(D.L. c. Sept. 1680). Based according to Langbaine on a 
Greek talc, it is interesting solely for the fact that it is a 
tragedy of horror, closing with a universal massacre, L)'sandra 
alone remaining alive, apparently only for the purpose of 
speaking the epilogtjc*. 

As a kind of blank verse sequel to The Empress of Morocco, 
appeared about March 1682 at D.L., The Heir of Morocco, 
u'ith the Death of Cay/and, a play decidedly of the heroic 
5|3ecic8*. The prologue itself draws the attention of the 
audience to the fact that the author "has his Play tvith Love 
and Honour cram'd" Altonuir is a pure “hero,” marvellous 
in battle, tender in love, merciful, gracious, constant ; Artemira 
is a pure heroine: and Meroin a regular heroic villain. It is 
interesting to notice along with Diyden's remark in the 
preface to Don Sebastian, the statement made in the epilogue 
to one of Settle's later plays. The Ambitious Slave, or, A 
Generous Resen^e (D.L. March 1693/4) that this was an "Out- 
of-Fashion" drama. It is possible that all that Dryden and 
Settle meant by these statements was that the cruder type of 
heroics uas passing away, was being tempered by the incroach 
of pathetic motives. In any case the popularity of the heroic 

' The pircr i« plainly anti-Catholic and unfair at that. It deaU with 
the talc of “Pope Joan," who for >car« was believed to have auccerded 
I.eo IV to the pontihcal chair in 855. Krttardina the authenticity of this 
itory, ace Ddlltnger, J.. Fablrt refptcttng the Popes of the Middle Ages 
(KnKiish trana. pp. 3-3^). 

• “In the Habit of a .Nun." 

* A record of Stoic's life, literary relationships and dramatic career ia 
provided by F. C. Brown, Elkanah Settle: Uis Lif* cmd IVorkt (1910). 
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•pccics did not seem to decline. Distress'd Innocence, or, The 
Princess of Persia (DX. Oct. 1690) and The Ambitious Slave 
may be taken as pure examples of the heroic drama in a 
blank verse dress. The former, which was a success^, has 
some very good scenes between Hormidas and Cleomira, 
scenes which mingle the pathetic note with the heroic ardour. 
Unlike it, The Ambitious Slave was a failure — probably 
because, although written in 1682, its production was delayed 
until the mode had passed for the rimed outbursts of the 
second decade of the Restoration; by 1694 these perhaps 
seemed more than a trifle absurd and inflated. It was no 
doubt the lack of the pathetic that caused its want of appeal. 
Settle continued writing on into the second decade of the 
eighteenth century, but this was his last experiment in the 
heroic style. 

Many others, however, in the eighties and the nineties of 
the century continued in the same strain. Crowne’s works 
have no great literary value, but in this connection they have 
a very great historical interest. The Ambitious Statesman, or, 
The Loyal Favourite (D.L. c. March 1679) in spite of the 
fact that its author considered it “the most vigorous of all” 
his “foolish Labours*,” did not really deserve anything more 
than the cool reception which was accorded it on the stage. 
Professedly based on history, it is purely unhistorical, filled 
with stock characters that hardly ever rouse us to even a 
momentary interest. Thyestes (D.L. c. March 1681) followed 
two years later, and received a very favourable welcome. As 
in the case of Oedipus, this reception no doubt manifests the 
vitiated state of the public taste. Even in a play such as this, 
anti-Catholicism had to be introduced*, even here indecent 
sentiments had to be advanced*, and what with these and 
with the bloody horrors of Scnccan and of Restoration 
imagination, the play exceeds even the nightmares of John 

^ Cf. (ho dedication. 

• Preface. 

• Cf. the epiloKue; 

“ HV shmtd you in thi Priists today, a tru9 
And perfect IHcturt of Old Rome and new.*' 

• Cf. " The Sortg at Atreus his Banquet" inserted In the play. 
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Ford and foils for below Ford’s work in poetic and dramatic 
power. Crownc seems to have been particularly attracted by 
subjects taken from the lives of the Roman and other em- 
perors, for he followed Thyesta with no less than three 
similar themes, Darius^ King of Persia (D.L. April 1688), 
ReguIus(Dlj. June 1692) and Caligula (D.L. c, March 169S)*. 
All of these show the same characteristics— the attempt at 
a classical calm and yet the retention of motives taken directly 
from the heroic rimed tragedy of the past decades. Darius 
is the weakest and least interesting of these three, in spite of 
its Persian setting. Regulus^ in blank verse, deals with the 
v'arious machinations of love and ambition in Carthage, and 
ends with the death of Regulus and with the running mad 
of his wife, Fulvia. As a whole it may be counted a dull late 
heroic tragedy. Caligula has a special point of interest in 
that it is written in rime and otherwise is a definitely heroic 
drama in subject and in treatment, full of rants and bombast, 
but not uninteresting if one can sufficiently diseng.ige oneself 
from the rather humpty-dumpty verse. Valerius here is the 
usual noble general: Cesonia the typical heroine; Caligula 
the weak king — all stock characters of the old stage. From 
two other points of view this production is worthy of atten- 
tion. In the first place, the preface shows the effect of the 
moral change in the age, or at least of the conventional veneer 
of morality which was but cloaking unbridled licence, for 
there we discover Crownc valiantly defending himself against 
the supposition that he had used Baudy'* to gain theatrical 
success in his former plays and apologising at the same time 
for the over-generous presentation of atheism in The De- 
struction of Jerusalem. In the second place, from a sccnical 
point of view, the play is noticeable for the fact that there 
arc five (or possibly only four) changes of scene throughout 
the whole of the piece — a manifest sign of the influence both 
of the new stage conditions and of the classic tendencies of 
the time. Othenvise, however, the tragedy might have been 

* These themes were evidently popular; cp Dryden’a ('tetmenrt. T^e 
popularity wu possibly due to the revivals of Shaiiespearc's7u/ruf Cat$ar, 
Corioianus and similar dramas. 
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written in 1676 instead of 1698. All through the dialogue 
there are scattered specimens of the true heroic diction. In 
the first act Caligula mentions to Cesonia the subject of 
tombs: 

Cesoma: Sir, why do you name Tombs? 

Caligula: Does it become 

A Heroine to startle at a Tomb?' — 

a question which reveals the highly self-conscious and un- 
natural psychology of the doughty persons of the Drawcansir 
theatre. Later in the play, Cesonia shows to us that she 
truly has no such mean qualms : 

“The least offensive Vapour strikes me dead,” she says, 

” I can endure no Sweets but what excel; 

Yet of dead Enemies I like the Smell*. ” 

The tastes of some of these heroines are certainly peculiar, 
to say the least. As for Caligula, he vaunts himself in true 
heroic proportions, and classical legend is called in to support 
his diction : 

Wou’d to the Gods all Rome had but one Neck, 

That I miglu cut off Millions at a Htow*. 

One of the few other rimed tragedies of the age is Boadteea^ 
Queen of Britain (L.l.F. 1697) written by Charles Hopkins*, 
of which the only scenes worth noticing are those between 
Cassahclan and Camilla. These mingle the heroic with the 
pathetic style so rapidly coming into fashion. Previous to 
this tragedy, Hopkins had written one other, Pyrrhus, King 
of Epirus (L.l.F. c. August, 1695). Composed in blank verse, 
it is a very humanised heroic drama without any rants and 
without much pother of mixed-up loves — turning as it docs 
mainly on the faithful passion of Pyrrhus for his wife. 

Like The Ambitious Slave, the Earl of Orrery’s Herod the 
Great, although printed only in 1694, was certainly of earlier 
vintage, rimed in the manner of an outmoded time. On the 

‘ I. i. • I. i. » I. i. 

* S«c Alice F. Jones, "A Note on Cherles Hopkins** {Modern Language 
Notes, 1940, LV. 1 9 1-4). 
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Other hand, there seems to be no reason for doubting that 
Robert Gould’s partly rimed The Rival Sisters, or, The 
Violence of Love (D.L. e. Oct. 1695) was written close to the 
time of its production. The latter, however, is not heroic, but 
rather more of a domestic play based on a theme not unlike 
that of Shirley’s The Maui's Rezenge, It deals with the forced, 
or rather cheated, marriage of Antonio to Catalina, whose 
sister, Berinthia, the husband really loves, and on the miseries 
consequent on that. The whole is very well executed, and the 
marriage scene with its accompaniment of thunder and light- 
ning is excellently conceived and written. Unknown though 
it be to-day, this drama is decidedly one of the best tragedies 
of the end of the century and deserves more attention than 
hitherto it has received. 

In blank verse the heroic note, mingled with the pathetic 
atmosphere coming into fashion, was stnick once more by 
'I’homas Southeme. His first play, The htyal [irothrr, or, 
The Persian Prince (D.L. c. Fch. 1682), founded on a French 
romance, Tachmas, is spoilt by the political reference which 
seemed inevitable in any plays written about the years 
1681 to 1685, Here Shaftesbury is but thinly disguised as 
Ismail, and the Duke of York even less thinly disguised as 
Tachmas. Otherwise the play is thoroughly heroic. Tachmas, 
the noble general and loyal brother, lives to enjoy Semanthc 
whom the Sophy freely gives him, and Ismail, the villain, 
meets a well-merited death. Ranting exclamations proper to 
the Drawcansir school fill the tragedy. 'Fhe only part that 
breaks new ground is that scene in the second act, between 
Semanthc and Tachmas, which breathes an air of sylvan 
calm and of blissful peace foreign to the dramas of Drydcn 
and of Orrery. 

Most of Southerne’s other serious plays are less heroic than 
this initial attempt, but in all the influence of Dryden and 
others of his school is to be felt. The Disappointment, or. 
The Mother in Fashion (D.L. April 1684) is styled a “Flay*’; 
for the plot Southernc has borrowed from the talc of the 
curioso impertinente and from Measure for Meamre. Although 
it deals mainly with the libertine captain .Alberto and with 
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the odious Mother-bawd, it is strangely lacking in scenes 
of indecency or vulgar suggestion. The chaste Erminia is a 
decidedly “moral” type, and, while from a modem stand- 
point we may censure Juliana, we feel pleased when we sec 
that weak if venturesome lady creep back to Alberto’s 
heart in the end. With this play, Southeme first made his 
great and definite break with the pure heroics, pointing 
forward to what was to be his great endeavour in the future, 
the development of a new type of sentimental, moral, prob- 
lem dramas. Closely associated with the rising sentimental 
school we must also number The Fatal Marriagey or^ The 
Innocent Adultery (D.L. c. Feb. 1693/4), another “Play” 
which won a continental celebrity through the French 
translation in Le Thedtre anglais (1746) and through the 
German rendering by Von Schroder in 1792*. Intrinsically 
it is a really fine serious drama, although to our modern taste 
it may appear a trifle artificial. The sentiment in places rings 
false and many of the actions do not seem to be motived 
sufficiently. The language, too, is peculiarly erratic. At one 
moment we may meet with the most execrable blank verse 
and at the next be confronted with bursts of passionate 
exclamation that remind us of Ford and Webster at their 
best. Such is that passage in the last act when Isabella in 
her misery cries out: 

Oh ! they tear me 1 Cut off my Hands — 

Let me leave something with him — 

They’ll clasp him fast. 

In a strange and artistic manner here Southerne has united 
the spirit of the tragedy of blood with the spirit of the new 
sentimental and pathetic drama, still with a few reminiscences 
of the heroic stage. Sentiment rather than horror, however, 
looms over the fatal bride, tossed on a tormented sea of 
diabolically-human intrigue*. 

The same atmosphere is once more conjured up in Oroanokoy 

* Garrick altered it in 1757 and Kemble in 1814. 

• It IS based on a novel of Mm Bchn— 7 Vie History thi Nun, or. The 
Fair yotv-lirraker. This and other novels by the same authoress un- 
doubtedly helped to colour the drama of the time. How far some of them 
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<?f, The Royal Slave (D.L. c. Dec. 1695). btscd 

on i novel by Mrs Behn and enjoyed a success hardly less 
than that of The Fatal Marriage. In spite of a certain 
theatricality which is so apparent to us in all Restoration 
dramatic productions, this tragi-comedy is a decided triumph. 
It is true that Oroonoko himself is rather much of a stock 
love-and-honour hero, but even admitting that, the sense of 
tragedy, with the central figure and his one tragic flaw, if 
weakly carried out, reminds us strongly of the creations of 
Otway. Imoinda is a delightful picture of a poor Indian maid, 
a figure interesting as a premonition of those “ noble savages 
cultivated by the followers of Rousseau in the eighteenth 
century. She stands out as a frail flower bent by the rude winds 
of civilised perversion and vice. The sense of pathos in this 
play is so great, the cumulative effect is so fine, that it is indeed 
a pity that the final lines should destroy the spirit of the whole : 

And if he went astray. 

There's Mercy still above to set him right. 

But Christians, guided by the heavenly Ray, 

Have no Excuse if we mistake our Way. 

Soiitherne, after the production of Oroonoko, wrote only 
three more plays, but these, although interesting, cannot be 
dealt with here, produced a.s they were in the eighteenth 
centur)'. The fact that Southerne was one of the few drama- 
tists whose work extends over the border of the two centuries 
and the fact that he mingled in such an artistic way the various 
elements heroic, Shakespearian and pathetic make him one 
of the most interesting figures of the tragedy of the time. 
He stands with Rowe as one of the chief influences on the 
development of the later theatre. 

Numbers of other less well-known dramatists followed in 
the footsteps of l>cc and of Southerne in adopting the heroic 

were based on personal experience i» • iubiect thxt hu been much 
discussed recently see Ernest Bembaum, "Mrs Bchn's Autobioffnaphy 
M Fiction" (PMLA, 1913, xxvni, 432-53) and "Mrs Bchn's 'Oroonoko " 
{Kittrtdgt Annwmary Paprrt, 1913), H. I). Benjiimms, "Ken koninklijke 
.SU*f m Surmame" (D* West-Indi$cht Utdf, 1919, pp. 474-80), WMie 
Sypher, "A Note on the Healtam of Mrs Bchn t thoonoko” 
iMftguagt Quarterly, 1941, lit. 401 5). H. <i. Rlatt, Jr., "Astrea and 
Celadon" (J^MLA, 1934, xux. 544 59)- 
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drama, sometimes in its pure form, sometimes with the 
introduction of more novel elements. Whitaker’s The Con- 
spiracy ^ or^ The Change of Government (D.G. c. March. 1680) 
has a certain interest as being the sole rimed play produced 
between the abandonment of rime in 1677 and the appearance 
of the little group of rimed plays mentioned above. It is a 
sort of Fordian variant of the heroic tragedy, “Death” in 
person making his appearance in the first and last acts, and 
rooms "'hung all with black'* skulls and coffins being plenti- 
fully utilised. The anonymous Romulus and Hersilia^ or^ The 
Sabine War (D.G. August 1682) is no more valuable from 
an intrinsic point of view, but is interesting as being written 
for many scenes in prose (an anticipation of Lillo in that 
regard) although ''Plain Love and Honour** as the prologue 
informs us, is the theme. Other heroic plays of the time may 
be rapidly passed over. Saunders* Tamerlane the Great (D.L. 
c. March 1681) is of some importance because of its subject 
matter. It is interesting to note that the author appears to 
have been entirely ignorant of the famous work of Marlowe on 
the same theme, confessing only that he had heard mention 
of some "Cock-pit Play The Scythian Shepherd, or, Tamer- 
lane the Great,” which, he deemed, was of no great value. 
Of no interest as a play, but of value when we consider the 
other works of its author, is Cyrus the Greats or, The Tragedy 
of Ijwe (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1695) by John Banks. In spite of 
the fact that Banks embraced the distinctly domestic drama 
of the time, and in spite of the fact that in the thunder and 
lightning and in the witches’ song he has a clear imitation 
of Macbeth, Cyrus is Just a blank verse variation of an heroic 
motif from /.e Grand Cynts of Madeleine de Scud(^ry. It is 
full of horrors. In the first scene is a battle-field with dead 
bodies lying around, one of which "carkasses" is revived by 
a witch, and in the last act is a terrible picture of a mutilated 
body — typical of the scenes contemporaries were prepared to 
endure. A slightly chillier play of a similar type is The 
Treacherous Brothers (D.L. c, Dec. 1689) Powell the actor. 
This is a very ambitious tragedy, in would-be poetical lan- 
guage, but fails to catch our emotions. The action of Menaphon 
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and of Orgillus in sending the Queen and Ithocics to sleep 
and thus stirring the King’s jealousy against them is barely 
motived. Orgillus has no object for doing so at ail, and 
Menaphon is merely angry because the Queen, Semanthe, had 
rejected his unlawful love. This tragedy and Alphonso, King 
of Naples (D.L. c, Dec. 1690) show well the chastening of the 
heroic element of the earlier years and the rc-introduction of 
an Elizabethan atmosphere. Alphonso seems to aim at a saner 
tragic type. The pathos arising out of the misfortunes and 
the deaths of Cesario and Urania is well portrayed, and the 
author all through has evidently been striving to arouse our 
sympathies and our emotions. With The Royal Mischief 
(L.I.F. c. April 1696) of Mrs Manley, we arc back again at 
the P'ordian blood tragedy, again with elements of heroics, 
not only in the Eastern setting but in the language of the 
piece. It seems to have met with some opposition from ‘*thc 
warmth in it” — an opposition not ill-directed. Two other 
typically heroic plays must close this brief account. 'Fhc first 
of these. Victorious Love (D.L. June 1698) by William Walker, 
IS poor enough with its ghosts and its priest scenes, but the 
lleroick Love, or, The Cruel Separation (L.I.F. c, Dec. 1697 ) 
of George Granville, Ix)rd Lansdowne, may not [>e dismissed 
so easily. Downes tells us that it was well acted and suc- 
cessful, and, indeed, for its type, it deserved to be. As a 
dramatic work of art it may seem to fail in many particulars 
and certainly wants that essential clement of individuality, 
but, in a fairly calm kind of way, it presents a not unworthy or 
uninteresting development of the Drydenesque tragedy. It has 
no characters worth speaking of save Chruscis, yet the atmo- 
sphere of the whole, in which heroic ardour is softened by a 
classical influence, is well deserving of our critical attention. 

Besides the pure type of heroic tragedy exemplified so well 
in this last play, besides the heroic play modified by elements 
taken directly from previous Elizabethan example, it is quite 
natural that there should be a number of dramas wherein 
heroics should be amalgamated with operatic tendencies. Of 
such a nature are the two dramas of Charles Gildon, a play- 
wright who carried on his work into the eighteenth century. 
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Phaeton, or, The Fatal Divorce (D.L. c. March 1698) is based 
on Quinault and EuripidesS with reminiscences of the English 
heroic species. The unities are preserved, but the spirit is 
romantic, with typical ghosts and groves and love-scenes. 
From the prologue we learn that many of its “Ornaments,” 
that is to say scenery and costumes, had been brought over 
“from France'* as in the case of earlier operatic productions. 
The Roman Bride's Revenge (D.L. c. Nov. 1696) is also of the 
heroic style. Martian may stand as the typical hero-lover: 
Portia as the usual heroine: and the Emperor as the wicked 
potentate of the early Restoration school: but classical and 
operatic elements are worked in here, too, so that the play 
differs little in atmosphere from the more decidedly operatic 
Phaeton, 

Regular opera was, naturally enough, exceedingly popular 
among the audiences of the last years of the century, although 
the managers looked on it with suspicion because of the 
additional cost it entailed on the playhouses. Dryden's 
Albion and Albanius (D.G. June 1685), planned as a vast piece 
of royal flattery, is finest of these, although, because of 
political disturbances, it was somctiiing of a failure on the 
stage. Planned originally as a kind of symbolic history of the 
reign of Charles and in this form put on rehearsal, it was just 
about to be performed publicly when Charles died. It was 
then enlarged so as to embrace Albanius, who is James. On 
June 3, 1685, it was put on the stage, and was promising a 
lengthy run, when on the sixth night news came of the 
landing of Monmouth. Hurriedly the ill-fated thing was laid 
aside*. Nearly all the characters in this opera arc allegorical. 
Augusta is London: Thamesis appears in person, as also 
docs Democracy, symbolising the Republicans, while Zclota 
stands for the hypocritical “zealots” of contemporary times. 

* The preface confesae* that the author hud atorted hi* scheme from 
the I'rench and had fini*hed by borrowinR hints from the Greek. Quin- 
ault'i opera of PUotUm appeared in 1683 with music bv Lully, It was the 
firat opera seen by Louis XV, Cf. Delnndinc, A. F., Ihhhographie Drama- 
tiquf (Puns, N.D.), p. 441. The muaic to the English version was by 
Daniel Purcell. 

• It is posiihlc that Dn.dcn intended The State of Innocence for the 
atage: sec P. S. Havens in Parrott Presentation Voiume (1935), pp. 383-98. 
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Albion, clearly, is Charles, and Albanius has been already 
indicated as James. Monk is presented under the faint dis- 
guise of Archon. Compared with other operas of the age 
Albion and Albanius is a triumph: in the shorter measures of 
this play Dryden has excelled himself: 

See the God of Seas attends Thee, 

Nymphs Divine, a Beauteous Train; 

All the calmer gales befriend Thee 
In thy passage o’rc the Main ; 

Every Maid her I^ks is binding, 

Every Triton's Horn is winding, 

Welcome to the watry Plain. 

This opera Dryden followed with another, Kin^ Arthur, 
or. The British Worthy (D.G. c. May 1691). His former work 
had been set by Grabut, but for the score to tliis he turned 
to Purcell. Witli Purcell’s music and with the dances arranged 
by Priest, it gained a tumult of praise in its own day, praise 
that did not, for a hundred years, die away^ Written in 
blank verse that breaks at times into aria, it is much more 
beautiful as a whole than Albion and Albanius, although none 
of the lyrical measures rise to the level of a number in tltc 
former opera. The most lovely of these lyrical measures here 
is the song in the last act: 

Fairest Isle, all Isles Exeellinst, 

Seat of Pleasures, and of Lores; 

Venus here mil chuse her DuclUni;, 

And forsake her Cyprian (irotes. 

Cupid, /raw his Far’ rite Satton, 

Care and Knvy mil Remote; 

Jealousie, that poisons Passion, 

And Despair that dies for Lore. 

Gentle Murmurs, sxoeet Complaining;, 

Sighs that bloio the Fire of lAne; 

Soft Repulses, kind Disdaining, 

Shall be all the Pains you prove. 

Every Sxcain shall pay his Duty, 

Grateful every \ymph shall prove; 

And as these Excel m Beauty, 

Those shall be Renorend for hive. 

* It WM ftili played in the nineteenth century- 
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Had all operas such beautiful libretti as these two have, there 
would be small cause for complaint. 

Another opera similar to King Arthur, is the Brutus o] 
Alba, or, Augusta's Triumph (D.G. c. Oct. 1696), a play 
published by Powell and Verbruggen, not, as some have said, 
an alteration of Tate’s similarly named play, but rather a 
sequel to that^ I'his opera has all the scenical devices dear 
to the machinist’s heart. There is in it a magic wand that 
can call up a misty cloud and then change it into a great 
windmill from whence come millers and country wenches to 
dance, turn it again into a witch from whom issue devils to 
join in a romp with the aged beldame and finally cause the 
whole to vanish. While the general level of the dialogue and 
the songs is much lower than that of Dryden’s opera, both 
blank verse and aria are by no means to be despised. Brutus 
of Alba is among the really interesting productions of the age. 

'Phc “moral” tone of the time found its way even into tliis 
species of dramatic production in the opera of Thomas 
D’Urfcy, (linthia and Kndimion, or. The Loves of the Deities 
(D.Iv. c. Dec. 1696), which is a kind of “morality” play of 
gods and goddesses, “morally fashioning the Vertues and 
Vices of Human Nature.” From the preface one learns that 
it was written some three years previously, but that its public 
exhibition was delayed by the death of Queen Mary. It is by 
no means contemptible, for DTJrfey had the true flair of the 
song-writer. He has presented here one truly beautiful lyric: 

From the vast l-anpire of the Sea below'-. 

lUements of disintegration are very visible in the kindred 
work of Idkanah Settle, who, besides adapting Philastcr into 
an operatic shape, produced an interesting opera tending 
towarils musical comedy, and possibly another, tending to- 
w'ards pantomime. 

The Fairy Queen (D.G. May 1692), rather vaguely attri- 
buted to him, is derived from A Midsummer Might's Dream, 
but has such alterations that the original is completely trans- 

’ This was act to music by Daniel PurctlL 
• Act II. 
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formed. There arc masques of allegoric figures, such as Night 
and Sleep* : there are masques of Shepherds and of Shepherd- 
esses*: there are masques of the Seasons*: and there are 
“Chinese Danm,” in which, among many other things, are 
introduced six monkeys. Likew'isc set by Purcell and with 
the dances arranged by Priest, it does not seem to have been 
such a success as the productions of Dr) den and of D’Trfey, 
although why this should have been we cannot tell*. It 
certainly had all the scenic attractiveness of the other pieces, 
and even in modem times when revived was welcomed en- 
thusiastically*. From a stage point of view it is valuable as 
containing the earliest example of a “transformation scene,” 
in the modern sense, of which 1 know. In the fifth act enters 
“o Machine drawn by Peacocks'* These latter spread their 
tails until they fill the entirety of the stage : and then the w hole 
suddenly vanishes and becomes transmogrified into some- 
thing quite different*. 

If pantomime saw a premonition in The Fairy (Jucen, comic 
opera took its rise with The World in the Moon (l).(i. June 
1697), set to music by Daniel Purcell and by ( lark. Unlike 
the authors of Psyche and of Circe, Settle has here flung off 
all Gallic tradition in stage craft, and boasts of having **thnnvn 
away all our old French Lumber, our Clouds of Clouts, and 
set Theatrical Paintings at a much fairer Lij>ht\'* Contem- 
poraries, including the author himself, seem to have been at 
a loss where to classify the play. Called an o|>cra and 
a “comedy” by Settle himself", it was styled by Gildon a 
“comical opera*” and by Whinop a “dramatic-comic- 
opera*®.” In effect it is a kind of hybrid, alternating the most 
wondrous of scenic effects with scenes of real-hfe comedy. 

I jj I ,,j * ,V. * Downr*. p 41 

» The music, edited by J. S. .Shrdl->ck. wm publuhcd by the Tiir^cll 

in \ 90 ^ (Works of Henry I*UTctll,\o\. \t). 

« 'I'hc first Quarto wm printed in 1692: another "tvtth AUrrationt 
appeared in 1693. 'I'hc altcmtioni con^nt mainly of the addition of a 
few On the date and teat of the wt.rk tee I'. ('. Un>vM», l-lkanoh 

Sfttle (igio)- 

» Cf. dedication to Christopher Rich and the epilojfue. 

• The latter appears over the dramalu pertottite 

• Gildon’t l^nKhaine, p. I2t. 

“ Lut oj all tin Drafnatu Authors in HainJftbtg (i747hp 2“3- 
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For the former, apart from the examples given before in this 
work', one may note the Dance of the “ Green Men ’* in Act i, 
the entertainment at Cinthia’s Court in Act ii and the scenic 
wonders of Act iv (a Prospect of Terras Walks on Eight 
several Stages**). As regards the latter ingredient, the comic 
scenes are decidedly interesting, taking the form of a “re- 
hearsal” of the opera itself. In Act ii Wildblood, Stanmore 
and Tom sit with Jo Haynes on the stage watching the per- 
formance, their remarks being exceedingly interesting and 
valuable from an historical point of view. Altogether the 
piece deserved that success which, we are informed, it 
received. 

A consideration of Settle’s operas has led us almost to the 
bounds of pure comedy. It will now be necessary to turn 
back from the musical drama to trace the development of 
the more pronounced Elizabethan and pathetic plays of the 
age. Both of these we have already met with, mingled with 
elements heroic: my endeavour now will be to indicate, first 
of all those tragedies which are more particularly to be 
associated with the rise of sentimental drama and the bour- 
geois tragedy, and secondly those productions which seem 
to be related more nearly either to Webster or Shakespeare 
than to Orrery and Dryden. 

The two groups are not mutually exclusive. It is quite 
evident, even from a cursory glance at the domestic and 
pathetic dramas of the time, that the authors of such tragedies 
were influenced directly by a new reading of Shakespeare 
and of other Elizabethan dramatists. The same men who 
were chief in the school of pathos wrote also more distinctly 
“Elizabethan” tragedies: Otway gave on the one hand The 
Orphan, on the other, Venice Preserv'd. 

A consideration of Otway’s work shows us also that we 
must not expect to find heroics entirely absent from the most 
pathetic of tragedies. Otway, as we have seen, had started 
in the heroic school. He passed on from that to deface 
Romeo and Juliet by turning it into The History and Fall of 
Caius Marius (D.G. c. Sept. 1679), and then, inspired pro- 

‘ S«e supra, p. 4^. 
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tMibly by the love which he bore towards the talented but 
morally vicious Mrs Barry, he created two of the finest 
tragedies of the time, revealing in them his appreciation of 
the work of the Elizabethans and his interest in domestic 
sorrows. 

The Orphan^ or. The Unhappy hfarriage (D.G. c, March 
i68o)S “a very mo\nng Tragedy” as Langhainc described 
it*, is derived from a seventeenth century novel called The 
English Adventures. It deals with the love of two brothers 
for one girl, the orphan Monimia, that of one of them, 
Castalio, in a pure way, that of the other, licentious. Castalio 
marries her, but for several reasons has to retain his marriage 
a secret. While arranging to come on his marriage night to 
her room he is overheard by his brother: and the latter, 
deeming the whole matter but a libertine’s jest, forestalls him 
and enters first the darkened and silent room. This theme, 
which is wrought to the end with considerable skill, may 
perhaps not be good material for tragedy, but there can be 
no doubt that the scenes are genuinely affecting. The plot 
undoubtedly presents a situation with untold possibilities for 
psychological and emotional development, and that Otway 
did not neglect those possibilities is evident from Mrs Barry’s 
declaration that she never uttered that fatal and pathetic 
“O Castalio!" after the cheat is discovered, without the tears 
rising to her throat and to her eyes. Viewed from amidst the 
dull heap of expiring heroes and of banal heroines, this 
tragedy is one of utmost merit. It has brought true pathos 
into drama, pathos and sentiment, told in a manner at once 
vigorous and calm. It would have been noteworthy in any 
age: it was a triumph in its own*. 

'Iwo years later, Dorset Garden saw the production of an 
even finer play, Venice Preserv*d, or, A Plot Discovered (D.G. 
Feb. 1681/2), a drama, which, like The Orphan, not only had 

‘ Thii pUy reached a fifth edition by 1711- tranalatcd into 

French by Dcaclozcaux about i 8 aa. and into German the aame year. 

* P- 398. 

• Mrs Barry acted Monimia, and Betterton (-aatalio. C urll inform* u* 
that .Mr» Bracegirdle, then tix yean old, acted the page. Aa w well known, 
the play long held the stage. 


I i-a 
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a lengthy and dignified stage career in England, but carried 
Otway’i fame to the most distant comers of the earths The 
comic parts, mainly concerned with the character of Antonio, 
which is in all probability a satiric portrait of Shaftesbury, 
are the only marring features in it, not because these are 
badly written, but because they do not harmonise weil 
with the general theme of the play. Nothing could better 
illustrate the vitiating effect of the political interests which 
dramatists at this time thought ht to include in their plays. 
Yet Otway has succeeded in rising above the topical and has 
firmly grasped the essentials. The impression the tragedy 
leaves on the reader’s mind is powerful, and that impression 
is but intensified when it is seen well-acted upon the stage. 
The characters are finely and delicately handled. The de- 
velopment of Jaffier’s psychology, veering from hatred to 
desire for revenge, from desire of liberty to active revolution, 
is an almost perfect study — all confused as it is by his love. 
Pierre, too, is a beautiful picture of the firm and clear-hearted 
rebel, steady to the last: “And Liberty 1“ he cries, his words 
expressing his inmost soul, to which Jaffier’s “Revenge! Re- 
venge 1 ’’ forms a not unfitting and uninstructive counterpart*. 
What though the other characters are more conventional — 
Priuli, Antonio, Aquilina and Renault—when we have these 
two for ever before us? Particularly of note are the speeches 
of Pierre, especially those at the beginning of the play: “So, 
indeed, men think mc...“* and “Yes, a most notorious 

‘ It hit bc«n revived probably oftener than any otlier plav save those 
of Shakeipeare. All through the eighteenth century it was kept on the 
stage. Garrick played in it. Kemble's version appeared in 1795. It was 
produced by Macready at Covent Garden in 1H38, and by Phelps at 
Sadler's Wells in 1845. Nor is its inspirational value for our own time 
gone: Gordon Craig's impressionistic designs for scenery and the recent 
Phoenix Society revival testify to that. A Dutch translation by G, Muyser 
(Hit Gerni I^enefie) appeared in 1755. La Fosse adapted it as Afanlius 
Copitolimu in 1698. It was translated into French by de la Pl»ce (ThMre 
angloit, tom. v) in 1746, and agsin by Baron A. G. B. Brugi^re de la 
Barante (Chefs -d'enwre des thMires dtrangns, tom. n) about 1822. In 
German it made its appearance in 1847, and in Italian as Venezia Saliata 
(translated by M. Leoni) in 1817. As early as 1764 a Russian trans* 
Ution was issued by la. Koxelski (BoiMViReuie npoTiiBi Beaeuin 
Tpareiia). 

•ii.ii. •i.l. 
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Villain...** and that fine outburst in Act in, when swords are 
directed at Jafficr: 

Who talks of killing? WTw’s hell shed the Blood 
That’s dear to me? Is’t you? or you? or you. Sir?' 

And the ending of the play is magnificent, closing upon the 
poor misguided Belvidcra's madness and the noble release of 
Pierre from the ignominy of the gallows. There is something 
in a poet's heart always revolutionary, and even though Otway 
was one of Dryden’s persuasion — a monarchical absolutist- 
in this play he shows his sympathy for souls who struggle 
up out of the rut of life — out into the spacious sunlight of 
rebellion. There are firm-hearted, single-spirited Pierres who 
live to-day: there are cowardly Rcnaults, half-conspirators, 
half-egotistical-libcrtincs : there are Jafiiers who sway between 
the ideal of revolution and other ideals : there arc Bclvideras, 
too, who, unconscious of the fact, mar men’s ideals and men’s 
lives. It is truly the highest art that is universal in this way 
and for all time: and who will deny that Otway has reached 
if not the summit, at least the lesser heights? 

Another writer of undoubted merit who stands alongside 
Otway in the imaging of emotional and pathetic scenes is 
John Banks*, whom we have already met with as an exponent 
of the heroic tragedy. Like Otway’s Alcibiadcs, The Rival 
Kin^s of this writer and The Destruction of Troy were but 
ephemeral things obviously produced simply to satisfy the 
tastes of the public of the seventies of the century. By 1682, 
like Otway again, Banks had completely turned round, and, 
although to the end of his career he retained traces of the 
heroic style, in all of his after works save the peculiar Cyrus 
the Great of 1695, he pointed deliberately towards that type 
of drama which w'as destined to be taken up in the eighteenth 
century by Rowe and to form the basis of a new tragic pro- 
ductivity. The Unhappy Favourite, or, The Earl of Essex 

’ m. 11. . , 

• A very useful study of Banks’ work is Riven in the intr^uction to 
T. M. H, Blair’s edition of The Unhappy FaiourU* (i939h author 
was unfortunate in his relations with the sURe, and had he not jf^nistrnily 
inserted political matter in his dramas we may well believe that his genuine 
contributions to Rcstomtion literature would now l>c more greatly esteemed. 
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(D.L. c. Sept. i68i) in its very title shows the tendenqr of 
his art. Evidently a popular success in its own times^ and 
later*, The Unhappy Favourite is interesting because, in the 
scenes between the Earl and the Countess of Essex there is 
struck a note rarely felt in Restoration drama, a note, however, 
that has its echoes in Otway and even in Southeme. In spite 
of follies in it, such as the numerous asides and as that first 
line ridiculed in Tom Thumb: 

Help me to raile, prodigious minded Burleigh, 

it shows a decided attempt to produce a tragic spirit higher 
and more delicate than that of the heroic tragedy. 

This attempt Banks continued in Vertue Betray'd, or, Anna 
Bullen (D.G. c. April, 1682)*, again an historical work and 
again pathetic and emotional in tone. It is, in the words of 
the suppressed epilogue, a “ distrest Domestick Tale," stressing 
most of all the truly affecting scenes between Piercy and Anna. 
In some ways it has affinities with the older heroic drama: 
it is purely a love play : Lady Blount cries “ Hell and Furies ! ” 
in the time-honoured strain : Henry is but the typical monarch, 
Wolsey the typical villain and Lady Diana Talbot the typical 
love-lorn maiden who dies of a broken heart. These re- 
miniscences of the popular drama of 1664-77, however, 
do not take from the fact that this is a sentimental tragedy, 
with close affinities to the school of pathos developing rapidly 
from the year 1682. It is also to be observed that it is the 
first of those “shc-tragedics” made popular more than 
twenty years later. 

A somewhat similar play is The Island Queens, or, The 
Death of Mary Queen of Scotland, Publish'd only in Defence 
of the Author and the Play, against some mistaken Censures, 
occasion'd by its being prohibited the Stage (1684), also a “shc- 
tragedy " but evidently not so pleasing to the court faction 
as Vertue Betray'd, The latter had had a pronounced royalist 

• S«e th« dedications to Vertu§ Betrayed and to Cyrus th$ Great. 

• It long held the stage in the acting version of Ralph (17J1). It was 
translated into German in 1786. 

• See Haxelton Spencer, ' Improving Shakespeare” (PMLA, 1936, xu. 
735 - 7 )- 
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note*, but this following play, although it does not seem to 
our eyes a very dangerous piece of work, was suppressed. 
It was not seen on the stage until it had been altered into 
The Albion Queens, or The Death of Mary Queen of Scotland 
(acted at D.L. and printed 1704). As in the other produc- 
tions of Banks, there is a poetic touch here, chiefly in the 
pitiful figure of Mary. Elizabeth’s last words in The Albion 
Queens end on a despairing note heard seldom in the mouths 
of Restoration stage potentates. "O Cecil** she cries, 

O Cecil! Shall 1 never be at rest? 

VVe arc but Gawdy Executioners at best ; 

Fixt to our Crowns, we bear the galling Weight, 

Of censuring Fools, and flattering Knaves of State. 

It was sentiments like this which in all likelihood the then 
monarch did not exactly appreciate. 

liqiially important and equally neglected is The Innocent 
Usurper, or, The Death of tlu Lady June Cray (1694). 'Fhis 
tragedy was likewise prohibited by the censor, again for 
what reason is not made quite plain. The Innocent Usurper, 
the last of this scries of historical plays, is as typical as any 
of Banks’ productions. \Vc meet here once more with the 
occasional heroic exclamations— “Hell! Scalding Lead! and 
Sulphures!*’* is only one of them— and Pembroke’s already- 
quoted soliloquy in /\ct iv: 

Weep, Hcav’ns, fall Hail and 'Porrents from the Skye, 

And when y’avc drein’d the Briney Ocean dry, 

Weep on, and pour the Watery (ilobc and Night, 

On the World’s back, and quench this Orb of Eight, 

reads as if it came from some tragedy of 1675. Again, how- 
ever, the atmosphere of the play is not heroic but pathetic, 
and domestic sorrows are duly insisted upon. 'Phe tragedy 
of Lady Jane is very pitifully painted for us, and the Duchess 
of Suffolk is a figure at once vital and vigorously delineated, 

‘ Henry VI H close* the plav with the word*: 

"A Pnnet can do no lU! .. 

For Ilesv'n ne’er made • King, but m*de him juit.” 

• V. i. 
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a kind of Restoration Lady Macbeth. “ Go to Arc you 

a Man?’* she asks, 

Have you that Blood 

Yet left within you that your Birth created? 

Or did it only boast (hoping to mix 

With mine) that you were Noble and Ambitious? 

0 Gods I that Woman should so far excel 

Mankind in ev’ry thing, yet be so curst 

To be bom Slaves, and live in loath’d Subjection ! ' 

On the whole Banks merits a position much higher than 
that which is usually accorded to him. As a pioneer he 
stands alongside of Mrs Behn and of D’Urfey and of Otway 
and of Southerne in the development of the newer drama. 
In no way can one endorse the view that he is to be considered 
merely as “an admirer of Lee*’ and as one who “faithfully 
reproduced that author’s worst characteristics*.’’ Only of 
the earlier two dramas and of the later Cyprus the Great 
(which, the author informs us, was written before The Un- 
happy Favourite^ most probably in the last years of the heroic 
fever) is this true, and all these plays stand quite apart from 
what were Banks’ main works. As an artist he stands next 
to Otway: as a precursor of Rowe he stands almost unique 
in his age. 

Connected with Banks in the adoption of historical themes 
mingled with pathos is John Bancroft, to whom in fair cer- 
tainty may be ascribed the two plays of King Edward the 
Third, with the Fall of Mortimer Earl of March. An Ifis- 
toricall Play (D.L. c. Nov, 1690) and Henry the Second, King 
of England; with the Death of Rosamond (D.L. Nov. 1692)*. 
These two plays arc both very Elizabethan in character. The 

‘ I. i. Banks was evidently greatly influenced by Macbtth. I have 
already drawn attention to other reminiscences in Cyrus the Great. 
The scene in The Innocent Usurper where the Duchess meets Suffolk 
and asks; 

"What has alarm’d my lx>rd 
To be thus early up? Is Ethvard dead?" 
reminds us strongly of similar scenes in Shakespeare’s play. 

■ Sec C.H£L., vol. viii. 

• There is every reason, however, for believing that these two pla)a 
are largely reworkings of now lost Elizabethan originals. See Appendix C. 
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former is but a poor piece of work, in which the comic scenes 
moving around the person of Serjeant Eiihcrsidc. arc in- 
finitely superior to the serious ponions of the play. Henry 
the Second on the other hand is a very fine historical tragedy. 
It betrays obvious reminiscences of preceding plays, but the 
blank verse is good and the characters fairly successfully 
worked out. The satire of priests and the person of Sir 
Thomas Vaughan, a kind of replica of Pandarus, rec.ill to us 
Troi/ta and Cressida of Dryden. and the revengeful ablx>t 
seems a copy of Wolsey in Hanks* Vertue Betray'd, The last 
words of Rosamond, however, owe more to I^liaabeihan 
example : 

I do. Thus I submit, and Drink the Bane of Life; 

The Bane of Love. Oh Henry! thus I fall thy .Sacrifice, 

and it was Elizabethan example that urged on thi.s revival of 
plays dealing with English history. 

The pathetic note merging in with Elizabethan imitation is 
to be seen in many tragedies of the later years of the ccntuiy. 
Many instances of how it crept even into the heroic plays of 
the time have been noted above. Similarly there has been 
noted the insistence on what had already appeared in the 
rimed heroic dramas of 1664-77, the atmosphere of horror. 
Those dramatists, who in this later time, went in for such 
plays, seem to have been more successful on the whole than 
most other tragic dramatists. I’hey arc much more numerous, 
and obviously their productions made wide appeal to con- 
temporary audiences. The main thing that separates them 
from those who had before introduced horror into heroic 
plays is that they all made a fresh return directly to Eliza- 
bethan sources. A play like Ravenscroft’s The Italian Husband 
(L.I.F. c. Nov. 1697) betrays closer similarities to some Idiza- 
l>cthan and Jacobean dramas than to horror elements cither 
in the heroic or in other plays written between i6f>o and the 
date of its production. Pos,scsscd of a certain power of ap{>cal 
and rather strikingly written, it leaves us agha.st at the 
frightful scene at the end where the lover and the wife lie 
dead in the chamber, to remain there until the latter’s father 
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shall come. The husband has no doubt but that this scene 
will find the approbation of his father-in-law: 

I know ’twill greivc his Heart, he lov’d her well, 

But Princes have noble Souls, 

His Sense of Honour will excuse the Deed. 

Such a scene reminds us at once of Shirley or Ford or 
Webster. The attempt to raise the emotions, and at the same 
time the endeavour to achieve something of powerful calm, 
is truly fed directly from Elizabethan founts*. 

Most of the horror plays of this time are revenge dramas, 
and this theme again was in most cases taken over from older 
pre-Restoration sources. Thomas Scott’s The Unhappy Kind- 
ness, or, A Fruitless Revenge (D.L. 1697) is but an alteration 
of Fletcher’s Wife for a Month, and William Phillips’ The 
Revengeful Queen (I).f.. c. June 1698) betrays clearly the 
influence of D’Avenant’s Albovine, Other dramas deal with 
kindred atmospheres. The Fatal Discovery, or. Love in Ruines 
(D.L. c. Feb. 1698), a play published by Powell-, turns on 
the unwitting double incest of Cornaro, who is not only the 
father of his own sister, F^romena, but later falls in love with 
and marries her. It has a comic underplot which merely 
serves to intensify the disgust and horror the whole tragedy 
casts upon us. Beauty in Distress (L.I.F. c. April 1698) by 
Motteux is likewise interesting, as being still a further 
specimen of the tragedy of blood, although written “to a 
MoraP,” with the external format of classic restraint. 'Fhe 
duration of the tragedy is three hours, and the place remains 
fixed in an ante-chamber. Despite its keeping to the unities, 
it is as noisy as any swash-buckling Cockpit production, and 
is valuable precisely because of that. 

Many plays of the period, of course, cannot be crushed 
into one or other of the separate schools, being like this 
last-mentioned work of Motteux. Brady's The Rape, or. The 
Innocent Impostors (I).l.. Feb. 1691/2) with its theme of 

^ K. 'r. N«)rri8 (“The Italian Source for Ka\cnscroft’9 The Itnluin 
llusbiwd", Hmnv of Kngluh SuuUfs, 1934, x. 202-5) ir.K'c^ its origin to 
Cicognim’s // friiJimento per I'hotiore. 

* Who, in ht> prcfiKT, makes a vigorous attack on Dryden for his 
"VrucUiilc" to llerotck Lote. * Preface. 
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Goths and Vandals is thus difficult to classify, as ucll as 
plays like the anonymous Timoleun, or. The Rnolutum (un- 
acted, 1697)* and The Unnatural Mother (LJ.E. c. Au^ 
1697)1 latter with an Eastern setting but no ver)' decided 
heroic features^. On all. however, to some extent the seal 
of the heroic or of the Elizabethan drama was set. Shake- 
speare had been found again, and the age was slowly creeping 
away from Beaumont and Fletcher to a new appreciation of 
the master’s works. 

VI. A (lap iatiom of Shakespeare 

A consideration of the jda\s which present such marked 
features of Idi/abethan imitation may well lead us to an ex- 
amination of the definite adaptations of the peiunl and that 
to a general summary of this rapid analysis of tragic endeavour 
in the age of the Restoration. Probably nowhere better than 
in these adaptations can we find the key to the whole dramatic 
productivity of the period. Nowhere better can we tind ex- 
pressed the likes and the dislikes of the time. 

'"If we take Shakespeare and watch the Restoration attitinle 
towards his work, we shall at once penetrate tleeply wnhin 
the hearts and the minds of the dramatists and of the amlu nee. 

I sliall not here refer to Pepys’ critical stru tores on Romeo 
or on Hamlet, because Pep\s seems to me a highlv unsatis- 
factory witness^. lie was prone to ex[>ress his thtaights m 
rather an exaggerated form, and he was olten inllueiued un- 
duly by external considerations. Sometimes he was breaking 
a vow not to enter the theatre for a period of months, some- 
times he was disappointed in the comj\in\ <)r in the acting, 
llis value as a critic, moreover, is clcaily enough displa)ed 
in his ludicrous comparison of The Athtnturcs of i'lxe llouji 

* 'I'his hu been attributed to Souihby (cf M.'> n<*tr in the H<k 11 ot|>\, 
•Mai. iih). 

' A tiiirlv worthiest play i» I\iuuimui, The Hetr.s.et u( hn ('(^n!ry 
(I) !- written in strict imitation of the Ininh si.h«Ktl. It 

Iirought on the staijc by Southeme and has t>rrn ustril^ed to MichnicJ 
Nortfin It wa» esteemed by ei^htecntli-centurv rUssicisti (»re C/arih, 
The p. 51 of the 1690 edition) 

* Il.i/rlfon .Spencer, in “.Mr Pepy* is .Not Amused ' (TIJt, 1940. 'll 
i^t 76), shows how often the dumt'ajudKntfnts were (olowred l)\ external 
events. 
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and Othello. There arc many other men in the period who 
can better be trusted. Dryden in some of his works might 
be ruled out as being a man far and away superior to his age, 
but after all Dryden, his life through, was trying to plumb 
the tastes of his time. We may take his word for certain 
things. And we may take Tate’s, for Tate, as is evident from 
the prefaces to The History of King Lear and to The Loyal 
General^ evidently thought a good deal of and about Shake- 
speare and was prepared honestly to like or to dislike as his 
mind bade him, not swayed by sudden fancies but basing 
his ideas on definite critical precepts. ^ 

Before we come to the adaptations and to the prefaces in 
particular we may briefly note what the age did not like in 
Shakespeare. The comedies for the most part were neglected 
by the men and women of the time, the reason being that in 
the early comedies there is too much romance and in the 
later too chaotic plots. Thus there were never seen in the 
Restoration Love's ImBout's Lost, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
The Comedy of Errors, The Merchant of Venice, All's Weil, 
As You Like It, and The Winter's Tale. The Tempest was 
taken and altered because it had a unified plot, as well as 
possibilities for operatic display. Measure for Measure was 
run in with Much Ado by D’Avenant, but apparently without 
success. A Midsummer Night's Dream was made into an 
opera. The Taming of the Shrew was sufficiently realistic to 
be a fair success in Lacy’s adaptation, and The Merry Wives, 
similarly a realistic play, was performed as early as Nov. 9, 
1660, and as late as Dec. 17, 1675. Of all the romantic 
comedies which now we adore, only Twelfth Night in an 
unadapted form was given a half-hearted show on the stage 
during those forty years. 

With the histories and the tragedies it was different. The 
latter obviously appealed to the age, although there were 
many things that seemed to the Restoration courtiers inde- 
corous in them. Romeo, the early lyrical tragedy, was made 
into a tragi-comedy by Howard and classicised by Otway. 
Macbeth was made into an opera by D’j\venant. I^ar was 
made happy in Tate's version. Antony was rendered heroic 
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and sedate in Dr>'den*s famous tragedy. Othello and Hamlet 
escaped the hands of the adapter, why is not quite clear: they 
were presented in cut, but unadded>to, versions. Of the 
other tragic dramas, Troilus was hcroiciscd by Dry^den: 
Cariolanus made political by Tate : Titus Andronicus rendered 
more bloody by Ravenscroft: Timon turned “into a Play” 
by Shadwell: Julius Caesar feebly tampered with by an 
anonymous author: Cymheline made pathetic by D’Urfey. 
Pericles apparently saw a solitary performance early in the 
Restoration period at the OKkpit : tlierc is no record of any 
later revival. 

The histories made their appeal in other ways. They were 
easily turned into political parallels, as in Crownc’s Henry VI 
and Tate's Richard II. Sometimes, as in Henry VllJ, they 
could well be utilised to set off the rich scenes then coming 
into fashion. 

Even such a brief survey as this has shown us many of the 
likes and the dislikes of the age. The adapters, Drjden in 
particular, have pointed out still more clearly what they pre- 
ferred and what they thought wrong in Shakespeare’s works. 
Drydcn, let us remember, had as great a veneration for 
Shakespeare as any man in his age. I’herc is no hesitancy 
in his words in the preface to Troths and Cressida, when he 
states that “our Reverence for Shakespear (is) much mt)rc 
just, than that of the Grecians for Aeschylus." lie is filled 
with a glow of admiration for his great English predecessor. 
This glow of admiration, however, did not blind him to what 
appeared to be errors and weaknesses in Shakespeare; in this 
very preface we find four objections to Shakespeare’s work 
clearly enunciated. First, he says, writing of the earlier 
Troilus but thinking of many other plays, much of the 
language is obsolete, coarse and to<j figurative, 'fhis is 
merely an echo of what almost everyone in that age was 
saying. 

That which the World call’d Wit in Shakespeare*$ Age, 

la laught at, as improper for our Stage, 
said a prologue written for a 1667 performance of James 
Shirley's Love Tricks, and in 1673 one Richard Ward, when 
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looking about for a quotation to illustrate the use of *'un« 
profitable and ineffectual Words/* chose some ten lines from 
The Merchant of Venice as a prime example'. 

Dryden’s second objection is that the whole play of Troilus 
and Cressida moves with a careless incoherent motion. Here 
again he was but expressing a common criticism of the age, 
the age that was growing rapidly classical, that disliked 
romantic incohcrency and adored precision, mathematical 
though that might be. 

Thirdly, “the latter part of the Tragedy is nothing but a 
confusion of Drums and Trumpets, Excursions and Alarms ’* 
— the words are Dryden’s own. On turning to his own 
adaptation, one might think that he has increased the fighting 
and this “confusion of Excursions and Alarms” — but 
Dryden’s criticism was directed rather at what seemed to 
him the purposeless confusion than at the confusion itself. 

Finally, as a fourth objection, Dryden finds that “ the chief 
Persons... are left alive: Cressida is false and is not punish’d.” 

We may, perhaps, looking over these statements and these 
facts, now tabulate briefly some of the things that the Restora- 
tion age saw in Shakespeare and some of the things which 
they whole-heartedly condemned. They liked the heroes of 
the tragedies, but as these were not sufliciently exaggerated, 
in their alterations they tried to make the Shakespeare figures 
approximate as closely as possible to the late seventeenth 
century standard; or else they took away from the reality of 
the types by the introduction of operatic features. Hamlet 
and Othello alone they permitted to be seen unadapted. 
Hamlet, hesitating, dallying, did not offend their suscepti- 
bilities, and in Othello, I have often suspected, the contem- 
porary audience must have looked upon lago as the central 
figure. Othello, I am certain, they could not have possibly 

‘ A few of the sentences in this chapter I have t.iken from my own 
pamphlet on Dryden as an Adapter qf Shakespeare (Sliakcspcare Asso- 
ditton Pamphlets, No. 8, 192a). '^Fhe subject of Shakespeare's fate dunng 
the Restoration has been thoroughly dealt with by Hazeiton Spencer in 
Shakespeare Improt'ed (1027), by G. C. D. Odell in Shakespeare from 
Betterton to Irx'ing (1920) and by Montague Summers in Shakespeare 
Asktptations (192a). See also Arthur C. Sprague, Shakespeare and the 
Actors (1944). 
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appreciated. They liked, also, the settings of many Shake- 
speare plays, because they realised the possibilities in them 
of theatrical display, and they liked, in the later years, the 
scenes of pathos. They were conscious of the greatness of 
Shakespeare, but probably conscious of it in a vague way 
which defied anal3rsis or definition. 

On the other hand, they objected to Shakespeare’s language. 
They objected to his romantic comedy. They objected to the 
too-great realism of his heroes. They objected to the chaos 
of his scenes. They objected to his lack of poetic justice and 
to the universal calamities which ovenvhelmed good and bad 
alike. 

The adaptations, therefore, made of those plays they liked, 
followed certain very definite critical lines. There was practi- 
cally no tampering with the text simply for the sake of 
tampering. The language w'as made easier and less involved. 
The heroes w’ere made more heroic. Tragedies and comedies 
alike were turned into operas. The eternally changing scenes 
of the Shakespearian dramas were made more unified. The 
comedies and the comic scenes in the tragedies were made 
witty and vulgar in the Restoration way. IJoth tragedies and 
histories w'cre rendered into political parallels. 

It is impossible here to do more than glance at some of the 
more important of the adaptations as illustrating these various 
points. 

The Tempest of Dr}'dcn and D’Avenant may be taken 
as displaying the tendency toward.** the introduction of 
“classically” regular, almost mechanically regular, groups of 
characters in the plays. Ferdinand and .Miranda, Hippolito 
and Dorinda, Ariel and Milcha, Caliban and Sycorax pair off 
in a wonderful way. Our only surprise is that the happy 
thought did not come to D’Avenant of providing Prospero 
with a female counterpart. This comedy may be taken also 
as illustrating the introduction of political elements, the Duke 
Trincalo scenes, evidently the most popular parts in the play, 
satirising the Republican parties. The new spirit of vulgar 
wit and suggcstivencss is to be noticed here, coarseness in 
the Duke Trincalo scenes and innuendoes in the dialogue 
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between Miranda and Dorinda. This debasing of Shakespeare’s 
humour is only part of what went on all through the age. 
Pandanis in Dryden's Troilus and Cressida^ in a similar way, 
is made inexpressibly coarse. One might cite in the same 
connection the gratuitous indecencies introduced by Rochester 
into his alteration of Fletcher’s Valentinian, 

Two other alterations of D’Avenant’s present equally 
entertaining features. Macbeth^ as I have noted, was turned 
into an opera. This in itself is interesting, but there are 
other changes in it, more detailed changes, which have an 
even greater importance. The language is consistently sim- 
plified and made regular. 

“To u8 fair Weather’s foul, and foul is fair!” say the witches, 
“Come hover through the foggy, filthy Air....” 

The words of Lady Macbeth and of Macbeth himself are 
robbed of their strength in an attempt to make them be more 
readily understood. 

There wou’d be Musick in a Raven’s Voice, 

Which shou’d but croke the Entrance of the King 
Under my Battlements, 

No, they wou’d sooner add a Tincture to 
The Sea, and turn the Green into a Red— - 

She shou’d have Di’d hereafter, 

I brought her here, to see my Victimes, not to Die. 

To Morrow, to Morrow and to Morrow, 

Creeps in a stealing pace from Day to Day, 

To the last Minute of Recorded Time; 

And all our Yesterdays have lighted Fools 
To their Eternal Homes— 

any of these is typical of the silent changes made throughout. 
Here, also, in this Macbeth^ beyond the mere alterations made 
in order to use machine and scenery, we may trace the in- 
fluence of the new stage conditions. Lady Macduff's part 
is enormously lengthened, purely for the sake, apparently, 
of giving opportunity to some rising actress of the Duke’s 
Theatre. 

The other plays present equally valuable and interesting 
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evidence of the tastes of the age. D’Avenant’s The Rivals^ 
made out of Two Noble Kinsmen, is a tragi»com edy. with 
the same simplification of languagc/and with a reduction of 
the spirit of Thebes to the spirit of Arcadia. Of Thcodcs 
and Philander (Arcite and Palamon) we are told that 
they killed 

With such regiet, as if they did embrcw 

Their Swords in Blood to blush for those they slew. 

Dryden’s Troilus and Cressida shows us the attempt to make 
heroic tho^ plays of Shakespeare which to the Restoration 
seemed to lack the exaggerated sentiment necessary for 
tragedy. ITroilus here has become a hero, Cressida a heroine, 
just as in All for Love Antony is made the brother of 
Almanzor, Cleopatra the lister of Almahide, Dolabclla the 
image of Acacis. Troilus and Cressida and AU for Love^ 
however, differ from most of the adaptations in ending 
seriously and tragically. Romeo, we remember, was given a 
happy conclusion, and Cordelia and Edgar were paired off 
in Tate’s Lear, All these last-mentioned dramas display in 
common the tendency to make more unified and more sym- 
metrical the romantically irregular plots of Shakespeare. 
While this was in general due to the ps^do^lassjc criticism 
of the time, it was probably urged forward by the changing 
conditions of the stage. Shakespeare’s work.s, written for the 
platform of the Globe, were being adapted for pcrfomuincc 
in the picture-frame of the Duke’s and the 1 heatre Royal. 

In these adaptations, then, we may find the key to the age, 
an age, dependent on the old, but with new conditions and 
with new ideals: an age intent on its own wit, on its own 
ideas, on its own conceptions, able dimly to appreciate the 
great work of the past, but filled with an over-weening sense 
of its own importance and offended at any attempt to in- 
culcate in a reasonable way honour or virtue: an age that 
has inherited great and noble things, yet debilitate and weak, 
nursing the degenerate descendants of a powerful race, 
glorious sometimes in its decay, but graceless, if debonair, 
corrupt, if airy’ and splendid. 
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PPLEMENTARY TO 
CHAPTER TWO 


The past two decades have seen much attention devoted to 
the tragedy and the heroic drama of the Restoration period, 
with a determined endeavour to appreciate what precisely was 
the effect at which the playwrights aimed. Despite the fact 
that contemporaries tended to identify the heroic play with the 
play in rimed couplets S we may still find ourselves justified in 
regarding the riming fashion as something distinct from the 
development of heroic themes. If we do not, then there is an 
ever-present danger of confusing medium and content. The 
fact remains that the couplet form was being shaped for 
rhetorical purposes by many writers before 1642* and that its 
adoption for dramatic purposes after 1660 was inevitable. 

Dryden’s achievements, of course, have attracted the 
majority of writers on this subject*. It was his example which 
aided Voltaire in the establishment of a new kind of heroic 
drama in France during the eighteenth century^. That an 
English author, contemporary with Racine, could thus fashion 
an independent tragic model testifies strongly to Dryden’s 
dramatic gifts. The fact itself, however, is not so surprising as 
at first sight it appears. When we consider the already-quoted 
remark of a modern critic: “The basis of Restoration tragedy 

^ This is emphasised by W. S. Clark in “ The Definition of the ' Heroic 
Play’ in the Restoration Period” {Revieiv of English Studirs, 193a, vin.. 
437 '44)* Clark declares that a contemporary definition might have taken 
the form of ” a wholly serious play, composed m rimed verse, with a tone 
befitting heroic poetry, and concerned with the lofty sentiments of persons 
in high station.” A very useful study is Cecil V, Deane's Dramatic Theory 
and the Rhymed Heroic Play (1931). 

• Sec Ruth C. Wallerstcin, "The Development of the Rhetoric and 
Metre of the Heroic Couplet, especially in 1625-45” {PMLA, 1935, U 
166-209)- 

• See W. Mann, Drydens heroische Tragddten (Wiirttemberg, 1932) and 
B. J. Pendlebury, Dryden't Heroic Plays: A l^tudy of the Origins (1923). 

• T, VV, Russell, Voltaire, Drydrn and Heroic Tragedy (1946) and 
”Dr>'den, inspirateur de Voltaire” (Revue de littirature comparie, 194B, 
XXII. 321-8). 
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is the Romantic idea*,** we recognise that the age of Charles II 
wore its classicism with a difference*. This has led at least one 
writer* to postulate a “ comic '* purpose in the penning of these 
scenes and in the creation of these characters, with a sceptical 
attitude distinct from Orrery’s more serious purpose. Without 
endorsing this view, which seems to read into Diy’den's heroic 
dramas something that does not belong to the sev'enteenth 
century, we may well agree that “ in the character of Almanzor ” 
there is “a mixture of the splendid and the grotesque.” 

Among the later (P L. Dec. 1677), long 

dismissed as merely a poor imitation of Shakespeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatra^ has of late received considerable critical atten- 
tion. It may, of course, easily be demonstrated that the 
inspirational fire which illuminates the earlier play has a 
warmth and a consuming power far beyond anything within 
Dryden’s reach*, and obviously the imagery which gives 
grandeur to the one finds no parallel to the other. Where 
Shakespeare’s imagery is part of the fundamental concept, 
I)r>'dcn’s 

images do not spring naturally from his theme, as the leaves from 
a tree; they arc improvised; and though they may illuminate 
separate ideas, feelings, and even characters and scenes, they tei^c 
to destroy rather than to create the unity ot the whole. All for Lwr 
is a fine tragedy decorated with poetry. It is not a poetic tragedy 
in the truest meaning of the tennV 
' Bonamy Dobr^e, Restoralion Tragedy, i66o~t7JO (1929), p. 29. Ser 

sufira, p. 94. , , 

* Sec P. S. Wood. *"rhe OppmUum to %><»•( bwiciKm in hn«lani] 
tiemeen iW>o' and 1700“ (TMLA, iv2«. xim. V7) />n 

critical position in relation to Hvincr’i see I- red G. \V.ilcott, John 
I)r>'dcn'a Answer to Thomas Rymer's The Tragedies oj the iMit Age 
(mo/ofica; ^wor/er/v, 1936, XV. iQ4-2»4). . , ,,, .. 

* I). W. Jefferson, "The Significance of Dndens Heroic Plays 
{l*roceedings of the Leeds Phdosophual and l.itrrary Society, 1938 ^-1* 

1 25-39). It is rather difficult to accept Baxter Hathaway’s thesis in "John 
Dr^'den and the Function of Tragedy" (PMLA, I943> i-Viii. 665-73) 
that Dr>dcn passed from a neo-Stoic conception to a sentimental view of 

tragedy's purpose. » 1 

* F. R. Leavis, "Antony and Cleopatra and All for Lave'. A Cntical 
Exercise" {Scruttny, 1936. v. 158-69). I'here is an intefestmg discussion 
of this plav also in Ruth Wallerstein’s " Dryden and the Analysis of 
Shakespeare’s Technique" (Review of Engliih Studies. i«>43. x»x. 165-Ht). 

* Kenneth Muir, "The Imagery of AU for (Proceedings of the 

Leeds PhilosaphUal and Literary Society ^ 1938 43* 
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All this is true, yet perhaps the judgement of another student 
of the play may be allowed to modify this statement Although 
'*in the use of the lambent phrase, the metaphor that van- 
quishes or seduces, in the revealing word that lightens like a 
flash’* Dryden falls far below Shakespeare, still “in its result, 
All far Love is more decisively a tragedy than any. . .except 
Shakespeare’s best, and Antony and Cleopatra is not one of 
themi.’’ 

Dryden’s eminence, certainly, was recognised in his own 
time, and his influence was potent, but we must not forget that 
contemporaries are not always able to make a clear distinction 
between genius and mere competence — nor must we neglect 
to bear in mind always that the Restoration was an age when 
the literary aristocrats were all-powerful and that their tastes 
were capricious. Even the uninspired Elkanah Settle, during 
the Battle of the Poets, was regarded by many as a worthy rival 
to Dryden*. Even such a play as The Mourning Bride (L.I.F. 
1697), one of Congreve’s mistakes and “a thriller rather than 
a tragedy*,’’ could prove a popular success*. More compre- 
hensible is the esteem in which both Lee and Otway were 
held; rightly, these two authors have always maintained their 
position in the roll of tragic writers, and the present age has 
not been without significant reassessments of their value*. 

• Bonamy Dobrte, op. cit, pp. 80- <>o. 

• See tupra, p. ny. 

• Bonamy Dobr6e, op, cit. p. 168. 

• Elmer B. Potter discusses "The Paradox of Congreve’s Mourning 
Britic’* (PMLA, 1943, lviii. 977-1001)— the contrast between its con- 
temporary success and its later neglect. Emmett L. Avery has an account 
of “The Popularity of The Mourning Bride in the Eighteenth Century” 
{Reiearch Studies of the State College of Washington, 1941, ix. 115-16). 

• ’Phe lives of these two dramatisu have been well told by Roswell G! 
Ham in Ottvay and Lee: Biography from a Baroque Age (1931), and 
Bonamy l)obr6e (op. cit. pp, 1 10-48) has two excellent chapters on their 
achievements. To the studies listed in the preceding pages may be added 
Clifford Leech's ’’Restoration Tragedy: A Reconsideration”, Durham 
University fournal, 1950, XLll. 106-15. This presenu an acute study of 
the merits and defects of the heroic play. 



CHAPTER THREE 

COMETUr 

I. Introductory: Elizabethan and 
Foreign Models 

C oncerning the origins of Restoration comedy, and of 
that particular kind to which has been given the title 
“comedy of manners,” violently divergent views have been 
expressed. There have been many to argue that in effect these 
plays were inspired and largely moulded by the comic drama 
of Paris as that was fashioned into the peerless form it assumed 
in the hands of Moli^re; others have affirmed that what we 
have here is a unique artistic development, owing little cither 
to the French theatre or to earlier English endeavour, a thing 
summoned forth from the society that took its cue from the 
Merry Monarch ; still others have sought to prove that essen- 
tially the comic endeavour of dramatists from Dryden to Con- 
greve show^ a logical progress from the comic trends fully 
evident in the plays which were being produced in the decades 
before the theatres were closed by Puritan ordinance in 1642. 

Fortunately, the past few years have seen the appearance of 
a number of specialised studies devoted to this subject, and 
through these not only have the basic facts been more clearly 
established but also a surer approach towards the interpretation 
of these facts has been rendered possible. 

Of one thing there can be now not the slightest doubt: 
Restoration comedy owes a tremendous debt, indeed its 
greatest debt, to the drama produced in England from the time 
of Jonson to that of Shirley*. During those formative seasons 
between 1660 and 1665, when the younger dramatists were 
slowly feeling their way towards a form of expression adequate 

* By far the rooit important study of ihi* subject ti that by Kathleen M. 
Lynch, Tht Social Mod* of Restoration Comedy (Cnnersity of Muktgan 
Pidduahons in Langu<if(e and Literatwe, ill; New Yorli, 1936). 
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to their needs, they had the opportunity of seeing a rich array 
of their predecessors* works ^ Among these, diverse comic 
styles were represented. True, Shakespeare^s comedies fall far 
down in the catalogue of revivals. Apart from The Merry 
fVfveSt essentially a farce, only two such works are known to 
have been given during these years, and both were probably 
unsuccessful^. Far back in time lay the days of good Queen 
Bess, and the romantic dramas that had pleased her subjects 
now had lost their savour. It was different, however, with 
Jonson, whose classically inclined style, rich powers of ob- 
servation, humorous types and satiric tendencies assuredly 
made strong appeal to the later seventeenth-century audience *. 
Although he showed but little interest in social manners and 
although his scenes may have seemed to many a trifle rough, 
he had in him qualities well suited to be welcomed by the age. 
Almost all felt the impress of his art. He gave to Dryden in 
his earlier dramas many a hint, sometimes well employed, 
sometimes rather blunderingly taken over*. He was the master 
in chief of Shad well *. He presented to the comedy of manners, 
if not the main types, at least the background against which 
these main types moved. For Dryden and others a model had 
been set by his works and on that model other works, more 
appropriate for the later age, might be fashioned . 

‘ List* of these plays, presented by the “old” ind the “young” actors, 
and by the troupes of Kilhgrew and D'Avenant, arc given in Appendix A. 

* Pepys’ comments are likely to have been typical: for him A Mtd- 
iummrr Night' t Dream was “the most insipid ridiculous play that ever 
I saw in my life” (Sept. 2Q, 1662) while Twelfth Night was “but a silly 
play” (Sept. 11, 1661 and Jan. 6, 1662/3). 

* 'Phe importance of Jonson in this period is attested by Robert Gale 
Noyes in Urn jonion on the English Stage, ibbo-iy-jb (1935), J. F. Bradley 
and J. Q. Adams in The Jonson Allusion-Book (1922), and Gerald E. 
Bentley in Shakespeare and Jonson (1945). C. B, Graham shows Jonson’s 
enduring intluence on later writers such as Mrs Behn and John Dennis 
(“An licho of Jonson in Aphra Behn’s Sir Patient Fancy," Modern 
Language Notes, 1938, Lilt. 278-9), “The Jonsonian Tradition in the 
Comedies of John Dennis” (id. 1941, Lvi. 370-a), “Jonson Allusions in 
Restoration Comedy” {Revieto qf English Studies, 1939, XV. 200-4), •nd 
"The Jonsonian Tradition in the Comedies of Thomas D’Urfey” 
{Modem iMnguage Quarterly, 1947, vill. 47-52). 

• Ned Bliss Allen, The Sources of J^n Dryden s Comedies (1935). 
pp. 10-21, 217 -18, 202-3. 

• Albert S. Borgman, Thomas Shadtcell: His Life and Comedies (1928), 
especially pp. 38 -43. 
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That process of refashioning, however, was itself not 
entirely new. During the early years of the seventeenth 
century Fletcher, in association with Beaumont and others 
among his playwriting companions, had adumbrated some- 
thing new, and with good reason his plays proved by far the 
most popular when the theatres reopened in 1660. Although 
he displays comparatively little awareness of social standards, 
Fletcher definitely stands forward as a representative of aristo- 
cratic youth and lays prime stress on witty conversational ease. 
Such a play as The Wild Goose Chase^ for example, a "famous 
play’* as Pepys called it^ and one destined to become the basis 
of Farquhar’s The Inconstant (D.L. *702), might, on the 
surface, almost be mistaken for the work of one of the writers 
of the manners school. The characters have both names and 
aptitudes similar to those given by Congreve to his stage 
figures — Mirabell, "a Travell’d Monsieur and great defyer of 
all Ladies in the way of Marriage, otherwise their much loose 
Servant, at last caught by the despis’d Oriana” Pinac "his 
fellow Traveller, of a lively Spirit, and Servant to the no less 
sprightly LiUia- Bianca,'* Oriana "a witty follower of the 
Chase," Rosalura and Lillia-Bianca "Airie Daughters of 
Nantolet'* Except for the absence in it of any strong impress 
of a social code, here is the same subservience of the plot to 
witty dialogue, the same air of graceful abandon, the same 
careless disregard of more sober moral standards, as we find in 
the Restoration comedies*. Reading this and other kindred 
dramas in the "Beaumont and Fletcher" senes we feel that 
we are indeed standing on the threshold of Charles’ Whitehall 
or entering the gates of St James’s Park. 

Nor did Beaumont and Fletcher stand alone in modifying 
and shaping the comic form during these earlier years. Again, 
it is not without reason that several plays by Bromc figured 
largely in the Restoration repertoires, for this author, while in 
some respects merely a faithful imitator of his master Jonson 
and not, like Fletcher, himself a wcll-bom gallant, contributed 

* J*n. XI, 1667/8. 

• For refercncei to the ttudice of A. C. Spr*gue and J. H. WiUon, m« 
supra, p. 03- 
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materially to the social content of comedy. Precisely because 
he was of humble birth, perhaps, he showed himself fully aware 
of the rapidly growing separation in standards between the 
young aristocracy and the citizens; indeed, in several of his 
plays he deliberately sought to wrest laughter from the anxious, 
awkward endeavours made by those not bom to the manner 
to capture the delicate wit which the gallants mastered so 
easily. When we think of the prominent place given to the 
would-be wits in Restoration plays and of the episodes in those 
plays which bear at least a general likeness to scenes in his 
comedies, we must unquestionably add the now almost for- 
gotten Richard Bromc to the list of earlier Caroline playwrights 
who paved the way for Congreve. 

Then, too, there is Shirley, although here a puzzle confronts 
us. Some of his comedies, as we have seen, were revived at 
the Restoration, but peculiarly among them there is no record 
of the two plays, Hyde Park and The Lady of Pleasure^ which 
most closely approach the later style, while for some extra- 
ordinary and hitherto entirely unexplained cause the author 
himself seems to have come to be regarded as a mere drudge, 
an uninspired poetaster. Despite this, however, there can be 
no question about two facta — first, that in these two plays 
Shirley came nearer than any of his companions to creating 
the formula upon which the comedy of manners was con- 
structed, and, secondly, that because of this, his influence was 
extensive. His portraits of Celestina and Carol are limned in 
the style which created Floriwcll and Millamant; his gallants 
arc the direct ancestors of Celadon and MirabelH. 

In recent studies of this subject of the indebtedness of 
Restoration comedy to the playwrights who wrote between 
1600 and 1642, one important and hitherto almost wholly 
neglected source of influence has been brought to light. It has 
long been recognised, of course, that, with the insistent en- 
couragement of Queen Henrietta Maria French priciositi 
became a recognised cult, that Honori d’Urfi’s Astrie was 

* N. B. Allen, op. cit, pp. 34-6, points out that Dry den, notwithstanding 
his contemptuous remarks about Shirley, borrowed from Th« Lady ^ 
PlMiun and that Shirley's comic style clearly '* anticipates the comedy of 
mannen in several important ways.” 
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regarded as a masterpiece and a model and that the Platonic 
mood was freely expressed by a group of courtly dramatists, 
sometimes sincerely and sometimes evidently with an under- 
lying smile. Suckling thus used Platonic sentiment in his 
Aglaura and Brermoralt, while D*Avenant curried royal favour 
both in his masque The Temple of Love and in such tragi- 
comedies as The Platonic Lovers^ Love ami Honour and The 
Fair Favourite. In itself, pricioriti is far removed from the 
realm of laughter, but, as has been pointed out^ it could and 
did contribute to Restoration comedy in two distinct ways. 
First, there is the fact that even the Astr^e introduces in Hylas 
a character who exists for the purpose of making fun of the 
exalted sentiments expressed by his “Platonic” companions; 
and, secondly, there is the other fact that, even when the cult 
itself had been replaced by a code of manners the very reverse 
of the “Platonic,” the style of the French romances could not 
be forgotten but suffered a sea change into another form of 
artificiality*. This means that, although the content of the 
“ Platonic ” philosophy so beloved of Henrietta Maria is totally 
different from the Restoration gallants' philosophy, the tw'o 
came together in their belief that cultured social life required 
a tone and a style based on fineness of wit. In the one, this wit 
was applied to the subtle interpretation of love as a spiritual 
essence, not to be defiled by sensual desires; in the other, it 
was applied to the pursuit of love as the chief business for the 
young gallant and his ladies. Both agreed in viewing love as 
a force distinct from marital emotions; the “Platonic” mis- 
tress, if chaste, was sister to the Restoration mistress and the 
erstwhile devoted “ servant” became the agreeable Restoration 
rake. Between Suckling and Scdicy there is much in common, 
and Henrietta Maria is a royal ancestor for Millamant. 

The recognition of this connection helps to explain not only 
the co-existence of the “love and honour” drama and the 
comedy of manners but also the otherwise perplexing ap- 
pearance during the decade immediately after the theatres’ 

* Ksthleen M. Lynch, op. at. pp. 43-136; N. Ft. Allen, op. n't. pp. 100-^. 

• Kathleen M. Lynch, and the ‘F*ru\i»o’ .Scenet m 

Drjden'a Comedy" {Philological Quarterly, 19*5. iv 301-8). 
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reopening of numerous plays wherein heroic episodes appeared 
alongside lightly comic scenes. Neither Dryden*s Secret Love 
nor Ethercgc’s The Comical Revenge is to be regarded as a 
peculiar admixture of diverse elements; rather are these works 
to be interpreted as plays in which two apparently divergent 
and opposed philosophies are set forth for what they are — 
independent developments of one common social mode. 

In considering the impress of this “Platonic” tragi-comedy 
we have obviously been dealing with a force partly French and 
partly English. Now it is necessary to turn to the direct 
influence exerted upon the Restoration playwrights by con- 
temporary Parisian comedy. That such influence existed no 
one can possibly doubt: the only question is how far the 
influence passed beyond the mere providing of comic episodes 
to a power inspiring comic attitudes. 

Without doubt the people with whom the Restoration 
courtiers found themselves most in sympathy were the French 
— gay and cynical, living under a royalist regime and, after 
years of disturbance, creating a culture of classical precision. 
The Parisian stage would have attracted the English dramatists 
in any case, but that attraction was made the stronger and the 
more immediate by the personal relationships so many of the 
courtier-playwrights had formed during their years of exile. 

By a coincidence, Moli^jre’s career occupied almost pre- 
cisely the first years of the Restoration period in England. In 
November 1658 his UHourdi was presented in Paris, followed 
by Le d^pit amoureux the following month and by Les prSdeuses 
ridicules in November 1659. LScole des maris and Ukole des 
femmes came in 1661 and 1662 respectively, Le misanthrope 
and Le midecin malgri lui in 1666, Uavare in 1668, Tartuffe in 
1669*, Le bourgeois gentilhomme in 1670 and Les femmes 
savantes in 1672. 1'hc rapidity with which these became known 
in London testifies to the close connections between the two 
stages. Already by 1663 Sganarelle, produced in 1660, ap- 
peared in D' Avenant’s The Playhouse to be Lett, while the two 
years 1667-1668 saw Vkole des maris turned into Flecknoc's 
The Damoiselles a la Mode (T.R. 1668), Vitourdi into Dryden’s 

' Ai « thrcf-act piece this h*d been seted once in 1664, 
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Sir Martin Mar-all (L.I.F. 1667) and Les fdchettx (1661) into 
Shadwell’s The Sullen Lovers (L.I.F. 1668). 

These set the fashion, and even if we reject the innumerable 
doubtful claims that have been made by plagiary-hunters, the 
list of adaptations and borrowings is a lengthy onc^ Apart 
from the plays mentioned above, Vicole des maris gave some- 
thing to Seiey for The Mulberry-Garden (T.K. 1668), to 
Wycherley for The Country Wife (D.L. 1675), to Otway for 
The Souldiers Fortune (D.G. 1680) and to Shadwcll for The 
Amorous Bigotte (D.L. 1690), besides possibly influencing 

* Neixiy all the findings (or imaginings) of the earlier students of this 
subject have been rendered obsolete since the appearance of John Wilcox's 
The Relation of Molihe to Restoration Comedy (1938) and of Ned Bliss 
Allen's work on The Sources of John Dryden't Comedus (1935). Since the 
publication of these books Andrtf de Mandach, in Moli^re et la com/dte 
lie mirurs en Angleterre (1946), has resur^'eyed the ground, making several 
fresh suggestions; his article on “Tariulfe chez les Anglais" (Ciieette de 
iMusamUt P'eb. 9, 1946) should also be noted. Among the earlier studies 
may be listed: J. K. Gillet, MoUhe en Angleterre^ 1660^1670 (A/Anoirei 
de I'AcacUmie Royale de Belgique, N.8. 1913, ix); U. H. Allies, The 
Influence of MolUre on Restoration Comedy (1910); W. Harvey-Jellie, l^s 
sources du thMtre anglais d I'epoque de la Restauration (1906); C. H. 
Humbert, Mohhe in England (1874); Henri Van I.aun, " plagiaircs 
de MoWhte" (l^ Molihiste, 1880 1,11. i43-9» 235“40. 303“7: i88i-a, iti« 
5a-ba, 137-46); M. Desing, Mvlicres lunfluss auf das englische Lusispiet 
bis tyoo (Uoma-I.reipzig, 1913); I.ouis Charlannc, V influence franfaue en 
Angleterre au xtni* slide (1906). Besides these general studies, there are 
numerous special investigations, such as: Karl Hartmann, Etnfluss Afoltiret 
auf Drydens komisch-dramatische Ihchtungen (I^eipzig, i88s); Philipp Ott, 
Vber iis Verhdltniss des Lustspiel.lichters Dryden eur gleirhseiiigrn fran»6- 
sischm Komddie, inibesondere xu (Munuh, 1885); Paul Sandmann, 

"Moli^res fl.cole des femmes und Wycherley's Country Wife” (Archiv fiir 
das Studium der neuren Sprachen und Literaturen, 1884, urvit. 153 8a); 
Hans Ferchlandt, Muhhes Misanthrop und sane engUschen Nachahmungm 
(Halle, 1907); A. Wernicke, Das Verhaltnus ton John Lacyt The Dumb 
luidv XU Molilres Le Midectn malgre lut und 1.' Amour mldecin (Halle, 
1903); A. Bennewitz, Molihes Einfluis auf Congrete (I^ipzig, 1889). 
Nearly all of these, as Wilcox and Allen demonstrate, err. (u) by failing 
to apply any definite method in their rescan li, and (6) in imagining 
connections where none exist. The l)orrowingi listed above are those 
which, after careful examination, Wilcox accepts as ceruin or highly 
probable. An interesting general assessment of the difference between 
the contemporary comedy of Pans and Ixindon appears in T. C. Macaulay’s 
" French and English Drams in the Seventeenth Century: Some Contraau 
and Parallels" (Essays and Studies by Members of the English Assoaation, 
1935, pp. 45-74): a similar short study, “Some Thoughu concerning 
Molifcrc and the Restoration Drama," u contributed by W. M. Kerby to 
Modem Langu^sges, i94t~2> tao-3»* 
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Wycherley in The Gentleman Dancing Master (D.G. 1672). 
Dryden's An Evening* s Love (T.R. 1668) borrowed both from 
Les pricieuses ridicules and from Le dipit amoureux; the former 
was also used by Flecknoe in Les Damoiselles a la Mode (T.R. 
1668), by Mrs Behn in The False Count (D.G. 1681), by 
Crownc in Sir Courtly Nice (D.L. 1685) and by Shadwell in 
Bury^Fair (D.L. 1689)^ Vicole des femmes (1662) gave much 
material to Caryl’s 5 i> 5 fl/£wion(L. I. F. c. 1669) and Wycherley’s 
The Country Wife (D.L. 1675), besides offering something to 
Flecknoc’s The Damoiselles a la Mode (T.R. 1668), Ravens- 
croft’s The London Cuckolds (D.G. i68i) and possibly Otway’s 
The Atheist (D.G. 1683). To Le manage ford (1664) Ravens* 
croft turned in his Scaramouch a Philosopher (D.L. 1677) and 
others may have borrowed from it. Tartuffe was adapted by 
Medbournc (T.R. 1670) and may have influenced Crowne’s 
The English Frier (D.L. 1690). Wycherley’s The Plain-Dealer 
(D.L. 1676) was inspired by Le misanthrope^ Lacy’s The Dumb 
Lady (T.R. c, 1669) came from Le midecin malgri lui\ Moli^rc 
and Plautus gave Dryden’s Amphitryon (D.L. 1690). From 
George Dandin Mrs Behn or Betterton drew The Amorous 
Widow (L.I.F. c. 1670) and from Uavare Shadwell wrought 
The Miser (T.R. 1672). Ravenscroft seems to have used the 
same play for part of The Citizen turn*d Gentleman (D.G. 1672), 
a comedy based mainly on Monsieur de Pourceaugnac and Le 
bourgeois gentilhomme\ he turned again to the former of these 
last two pieces in The Careless I^ers (D.G. 1673) and The 
Canterbury Guests {D. I j. 1694) and to the latter in Scaramouch a 
Philosopher {DX,. *^77)*. Les femmes savantes, besides produc- 
ing Wright’s The Female Vertuoso*s(D.G. 1693), was utilised 
Shadwell in Bury-Fair (D.L. 1689), and malade imaginaire 
was the basis of Mrs Bchn’s Sir Patient Fancy (D.G. 1678)*. 

‘ Wilcox, op. cit. pp, 113 and 8o, finds *‘a possible" but "not a certain " 
borrowing in Dryden’s Marritig* A^a-AfodeiLA.V , 1673) and in Ktherege’s 
Tfu Man qf Modt (D.G, 1676). 

• This pot-pourri also owed to 1 .^$ fourberm de Scapin (1671), which 
give Otway The Cheats qf Scapin (D.G. 1676). 

* On ShadweU's sources for The Sullen Ijyvtrs (L.I.F. 1668) see Asmus 
Erichsen, Thomas Shadtvells KomSdie '’The Sullen Lot'ers" in ihrem 
Verhdltnis »u Molihes Komddien "Le Misanthrope" und "Les FAcheux" 
(Flensburg, 1906) and John Wilcox, op. cit. pp. 117-19. 
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This by no means exhausts the complete list of minor bor- 
rowings, but it is sufficient to demonstrate that Moli^rc’s plays 
were eagerly seized upon as soon as they became available and 
that, despite the condescending comments naade by several 
English dramatists and critics, his achievements were highly 
esteemed. It is true that in many instances his influence was 
rather in the direction of farce than in that of comedy and that 
the Restoration authors almost always found his plots so thin 
that they either huddled two or three of his pieces together or 
associated his episodes with others borrowed from diverse 
sources. Already in 1663 Soutldand, in his preface to 
a la Mode (1663), noted that “the French are commonly con- 
tent in their Comedies with one single Humour and Rime,” 
in contradistinction to the English who delighted in com- 
plexity, while as late as 1741 Luigi Riccoboni, in An Historical 
and Critical Account of the Theatres of Europe^ observed how 
in their adaptations of French dramas the English “Authors 
have doubled the Intrigue.” 

Because of these facts and others connected with them, 
there has been a recent trend designed to prove that in spirit 
Moli^re offered little or nothing to Restoration comedy. 
Undoubtedly such an attitude is more fully justified than 
earlier attempts to explain this comedy by sole reference to 
the work of the French master, but perhaps it is inclined to 
ignore one important aspect. We may easily demonstrate that 
the good social sense so dominant in Molicrc’s works is utterly 
different from the mood of Restoration comedy, and that his 
wit is far removed from the kind of wit beloved by Ethcrege 
and his companions. 'Eo proceed further from this to an asser- 
tion that therefore Moli^re gave nothing to the comedy of 
manners is, on the other hand, completely unwarranted. In 
the realm of literature influence may be strong, and shaping 
inspiration powerful, even when the work so inspired is com- 
pletely alien to the inspiring force. No one would claim that 
Bernard Shaw*s plays express the mood dominant in the plays 
of Ibsen, yet we have ample testimony to the fact that in his 
formative years Shaw owed much to his Scandinavian master. 
Something of the same thing is true of Restoration comedy. 
Moliire provided a model which was used at least by some of 
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the English authors to produce dramas based on a different 
attitude to life yet intimately allied to his. Wychcrley^s wit and 
comic outlook have nothing in common with Moiiire’s; at the 
same time there is every justification for the statement that 
“ Wycherley . . . learned from Moliire how to focus his implica- 
tions” — and it was precisely by such focusing of implications 
that the comedy of manners showed its superiority to the 
earlier kindred dramas by Shirley and his companions. 

By no means, of course, was Moliire the only seventeenth- 
century French playwright followed during the period of the 
Restoration. When Dryden composed Sir Martin Mar-all 
(L.I.F. 1667) he took Moli^re as his model for the last three 
acts, but the first two were based on Philippe Quinault's 
L'amant indiscret (1654). Similarly Thomas Corneille’s Don 
Bertram de Cigarral (1650) added to Quinault’s La ghtireuse 
ingratitude (1654) gave Corye’s The Generous Enemies (T.R. 
1671)'. Borrowings from Corneille generally were numerous: 
Dryden’s An Evening's Love (T.R. 1668), besides one plot 
suggested by Moli^rc’s Le dipit amoureux, has another taken 
from Le feint astrologue (1648), which, itself taken from 
Caldcrdn’s El astrologo fingido (printed 1633), was translated 
anonymously as The Feign'd Astrologer (MS). Another of his 
plays, L' Amour d la mode (1655), also taken from a Spanish 
original (El amor al usoy printed 1681, by Antonio de Solis), 
produced Bulteel’s Amorous OrontuSy or, The Love in Fashion 
(T.R. 1664) and no doubt provided Southland with the title 
for his Love a la Mode (1663). Similarly Le Baron d'Albikrac 
(1667), based on Moreto’s Im tiay la sohrina (printed 1654), 
gave part of the plot for Betterton’s The Amorous Widow 
(L.I.F. c. 1670)*. From Pierre Corneille’s Le menteur (1644) 
came the anonymous The Mistaken Beautyy or, The Lyar 

* Pierre I..cgouis, “Quinault et Dryden; Une Source de The Spanish 
h'r\<ir" {Rerue de literature fO»i/><ir«‘e, 19.11, Xt. 398-415), *ho\v« that 
Dryden freely filched from L'Astrate (1665). 

• John HarrinRton Smith, “Thomaa Corneille to Betterton to Conffreve" 
(Journal qf Knglish and Germanu Philology, 1946, xlv. 209-13). Smith 
thinka that thua Congreve waa influenced in The of the World. In 
’*A Poaaible Source of ‘The Way of the World”' {Modem Language 
Review, 1938, xxxiii. 258-60) H. Millicent Pool draws attention to the 
likeness between the "proviso” scenes of that play and of Nolant de 
Fatouville's Arlequin Jason. 
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(D.L. 1684), and from Crispin mAfroa (1670) of Noel le Breton, 
sieiir dc Hautcrochc, came Ravenscroft’s The Anatomist 
(L.LF. 1696) ^ When Vanbrugh wrote his JEsop (D.L. 1696) 
he turned for inspiration to the Esope (1690) of Edm6 Bour- 
sault. Contemporary French novels, too, of a kind different 
from the laborious romances, provided scenes and characters. 
In addition to his plays*, Paul Scarron’s Le roman comique 
(1651-57) offered to Fane the plot of his Lote in the Dark 
(D.L. 1675), to Otway and to Dry den episodes in The Souldiers 
Fortune (D.G. 1680), The Rival Ladies (T.R. in B.St. 1664) 
and The Assignation (L.LF. 1672)*. So Wycherley owed 
something indirectly to Le roman bourgeois (1666) of Antoine 
Fureti^re in The Plain Dealer (D.L. 1676)*. Among other 
indebtednesses may be noted the use made of Jean Cam- 
pistron’s Vamante amant (1684) in Lord Lansdowne’s The 
She-Gallants (L.LF. 1695)*, of Jacob de Montfleury’s La pile 
capitaine (printed 1671) in Shadwcll’s The Woman-Captain 
(D.G. 1679) and his Vkole des jaloux (1664) in Mrs Bchn’s 
The False Count (D.G. i68i*). No doubt further comparative 
studies will reveal other borrowings from these sources. 

Closely allied to the influence of France, because of its 
own influence on the French dramatists, was the appeal made 
by the contemporary stage of Madrid. The question of 
Spanish influence on English drama at this time has, it is 
true, never fully been worked out, and perhaps the immensity 

• Riymond E. Par^hall, "The Source of RuNcnHcroft'ii "Fhc Ana- 

tomist”’ (Rciinv of l\ng!ifh StuJirt, 1936, XII. 32S n). Edward 'P. Norna, 
"The OriKinal of Kavenscrofi’s TAa Anaiom$st” (.\/o«/rrn Xntes, 

1931, XLVi. 522-6). 

• D'Avenant in The Man's the Master (L I F‘\ 1668) used his Jodelet, 
<m U maitre-valet (1645) and L'herttter ruUcule (1649) 

• J. U. Bundle "The Source of Dryden’s ‘C omic ’ in The Asugna- 
tion" {Modern Philology, 1947, XLV. 104 u) arKUcs that Drydcn went, 
not to Scarron, but to Calderdn’s Con quten vengo tengo. He also ipves 
evidence to%how xhsiXThe Mock Astrologer cs discciW to PI astrolt^oftngtdo. 

• Edwin E. Williams, in "Euretiire and Wycherley * I^e roman bour- 
geois' in Restoration Comedy" {Modem language Notes, 1938, uti. 
98-t04) shows that Furetiirc’s novel was translated in 1671 as Scarroiu 
City Romofsce, 

• J. H. Smith, The Gay Couple in Restoration Comedy (1948), pp. 164 
and 189; W. T. Bandy, "French Sources for Six }'>igluh Comedies, 
ibbo-iTSo" (JEGP, 1948, XLVii. 390-j). 

• E. G. Mathews, "Montfleury’s hcole des jaloux and Aplira Behn's 
The False Count" {Modem Language Notes, 1939, t-iv. 43^ Vh 
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of the task might well dissuade any student from attempting 
it. From what already has been done on this line, however, 
we know that the influence was no slight one. Calderdn, 
mainly because he was a contemporary of Moli^re and 
Etherege and Congreve, was eagerly looked to. Charles seems 
to have known him well. At the advice of the king Sir 
Samuel I'uke translated Los EmpeAos de Seis Horas as The 
Adventures of Five Hours (L.I.F. 1663). Another courtier, 
George, Lord Digby, rendered No siempre lo Peor es Cierto 
as Elvira (L.I.F. 1662-5) and Downes mentions two other 
comedies by the same writer, Tw Better than it was and 
IVorse and Worse, which no doubt are from Mifor esta que 
estaha and Peor esta que estaha. Part of Wycherley’s The 
Gentleman Danang-Master (D.G. 1672) is taken from El 
Maestro de danzar^, 

Caldcrdn, along with Moreto, was the Spanish dramatist 
probably with the nearest ties of kinship to the Restoration 
playwrights. Lope de Vega, although he too was made use 
of, lay further away with his over-strained intrigue, his 
jealousy and his flagrant honour. It was Moreto’s No puede 
ser that gave birth to Crowne’s finest comedy, Sir Courtly 
Nice (D.L. 1685), a play which, like The Adventures of Five 
Hours, was written at the command of the king. No puede ser 
was also the source of St Serfe’s earlier drama, Tarugo*s 
Wiles (L.I.F. 1667). Vega, Alarc6n, Molina and the others 
came to us mainly through the medium of the French, 
although there are scores of plays of “Spanish extraction,” 
the sources of which have never been discovered. 

Italy, too, played its part in the development of the comic 
types of Restoration drama, not so much through its intel- 
lectual plays, the commedia erudita, as through the commedia 
dell* arte, the descendant of the old Roman drama and the 
ancestor of modern farce and pantomime. Many of the most 
brilliant plays of Italy, such as Macchiavclli’s Mandragola, 
appear at this time to have gone completely unnoticed. 
Macchiavclli may have remained a type of evil and of great- 

* On the ■ourcet of Rawntcroft't The Wrangling Lovert (D.G. 1676) 
»ee H. C. Lancaster, Calderon, Bouneult and Ravenacroft" {Modem 
Umgvage Note*, 1936, u) and further comments by J. U. Rui^Ie (*>. 

1947. urn. 38a-4). 
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ness, may have retained the position he held during the 
Elizabethan period, may, through his tales, have inspired one 
or two plots in Restoration comedies, but his work for the 
Italian theatre was unknown and uncared for. The commetHa 
delT arte, on the other hand, seized powerfully on the fancies 
of the English audiences. It competed succnsfully with the 
comedy of manners. Its types were taken over into English 
dramas, and it itself gave impetus to that farcical element 
which becomes so pronounced in the last years of the century. 
A fuller consideration of its power and influence may 
be left over to a later chapter of this book. 

II. Types of Restoration Comedy 

Out of Jonson and Fletcher, then, tempered by reminis- 
cences of Moliire, of the commedia deW arte and of Calderon 
grew the comedy of the Restoration: and the study of the 
development of that comedy really resolves itself into a 
disentangling of such diverse founts of inspiration. It must, 
of course, be realised at the very start that Restoration comedy 
is something far wider than is connoted by the modern use of 
that term. We have been rather apt to make it include 
solely that group of major dramatists which is composed of 
the outstanding figures of Etherege, Wycherley, Congreve, 
Farquhar and Vanbrugh, to the almost complete exclusion 
of all those innumerable writers who supplied the Theatre 
Royal and the Duke’s with their daily fare. It is perfectly 
true that that group of major dramatists undoubtedly repre- 
sents English comedy at its highest, not only in its own age 
but probably in all ages, but the result of the over-treatment 
of these playwrights by scholars and enthusiasts has been to 
cast into comparative neglect a mass of lesser comic writers 
who stretch from the Shad wells and the Drydens down to 
the insignificant Ravenscrofts and Tates. 7 'o gain a true and 
an historical view of the complete development of comedy 
from 1660 to the close of the century one must include every- 
thing, good and bad, in one’s researches, and not confine 
oneself to two or three outsunding figures. The spirit of the 
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Elizabethan age would but ill be realised if we limited our- 
selves to Shakespeare, or that of the Romantic Revival if we 
read Wordsworth alone. 

In the first place, by embracing more than those major 
five dramatists of the Restoration mentioned above, we come 
to realise that Restoration comedy is by no means a thing 
wholly of the manners style. The manners style w in point 
of fact too high to be attained by all the playwrights of the 
age, who chose rather the humbler paths of pure Jonsonian 
imitation. The strata of Restoration comedy, indeed, are 
truly infinite, and any attempt at rigid classification is bound 
to fail. At the same time, some classification is necessary, and 
happily one can enumerate several divergent types which will 
include almost if not quite all of the theatrical productions of 
the epoch. 

When the theatres opened in 1660 there were roughly four 
distinct or semi-distinct schools of comic invention, that of 
Jonson, described as the school of humours or of satire, that 
of Shirley, adumbrating the school of manners, that of Shake- 
speare, which may be called the comedy of romance or of 
humour, and that of Spanish intrigue. These represented 
almost all the older styles of comic drama as inherited from 
Elizabethan sources and were, of course, the first that were 
ransacked by the band of new playwrights eagerly seeking for 
models and plots. With The Wild Gallant (T.R. in V.St. 1663) 
and with Secret Love (T.R. in B.St. 1667) of Dryden came in 
a variation of the intrigue type, a more distinct tendency 
towards the later manners school, more especially to be 
noticed in the presence of the pair of lovers, vritty, gay, anti- 
moral and sprightly. Dryden’s endeavour serves to register 
a step in the direction of Ethcrege. With the latter we are 
fully within the new reign, that reign which was to continue 
through Congreve and Vanbrugh into far distant decades of 
another century. For many years these five distinct types 
remained the recognised schools in which the comic dramatists 
worked, until, about the sixties and the early seventies of the 
century, farce, derived largely from French and Italian 
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imitation, crept into favour and for a time dominated the 
theatres. Finally, in the last decade of the century, although 
hinted at as early as 1680 if not before even that date, there 
developed that still newer type of comic drama to which has 
been given the name of sentimental. 

None of these seven separate schools can be wholly dis- 
sociated from another, and most often we see merely general 
mixtures of two or three of them more or less successfully 
welded together. Dryden, following Jonson and Fletcher in 
half a hundred ways, yet delineates the new tyj>e of comic 
hero in his Celadons and Lovebys. In a similar way, Shadwell, 
who, in The Sullen Lovers (L.I.F. 1668), condemns the new 
comedy of manners, the two chief persons of which, he de- 
clares, “arc most commonly a Swearing, Drinking, Whoring 
Ruffian for a Lover, and an impudent, ill-bred tomn'g for a 
Mistress,” yet obviously gives many a hint to Congreve, as, 
for instance, in the Gartrude and Selfish scenes in A True 
WidotD (D.G. 1678) which arc quite clearly connected with 
the similar Miss Prue and Tattle episodes in Ixive for Ijove 
(L.I.F. 1695). In one of his later plays, too, Bury Fair 
(D.L. 1689), he introduces precisely that pair of lovers whom 
he had so inveighed against, twenty years previously. As a 
typical play of the period one might take Mrs Bchn's The 
Luckey Chance (D.L. 1686) which has characteristics of the 
manners school in Bellmour, of the humours school in Sir 
Feeble Fainwood, all wrought into a complicated scheme of 
intrigue. 

Again, the chronology' of the period must, in any treatment 
of Restoration comedy, be carefully watched. Charles died 
in 1685, and before that date only two of the five major 
dramatists had presented any of their works before the public. 
Congreve did not produce his Old Batchelor until March 
1693 and The Way of the World did not make its appearance 
till 1700. Farquhar’s eight plays date from 1698 to 1707, 
Vanbrugh’s eleven from 1696 to 1715. The school of 
manners, therefore, is by no means confined, as the school of 
rimed heroics had been, to a single decade or two. It was not a 
thing peculiar to the court of Charles. It flourished long after 
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Jeremy Collier’s outburst of 1698, even after the fuller de- 
velopment of the sentimental comedy in the hands of Cibber 
and of Steele. At the same time, we are bound to recognise 
that the comedy of manners, brought to fulhlment only in 
the last years of the century, was in itself a relic of the licence 
and the wit and the case instituted by Charles in his Restora- 
tion court. 

This comedy of manners is a peculiar, intangible sort of 
thing. In plot and in character it was not much of an inno- 
vation. Fletcher’s The Wild Goose Chase, as we have seen, 
contains a good deal of its atmosphere. Jonsonian personages 
abound in Etherege and in Congreve. The intrigue of the 
Spanish school is to be marked in almost every plot. Moli^re 
and his companions of the French stage gave merely a touch 
to the wit and to the theme. The title itself — Comedy of 
Manners — is rather difficult to explain, but here at least there 
arc indications which point to the characteristics of the type. 
Schclling calls Jonson’s comedy a comedy of manners: so 
perhaps it is, but obviously there is something in Congreve 
difl'crcnt from Jonson. Manners, in the mouths of the 
Restoration dramatists themselves, meant something quite 
apart from the modern meaning of the term. “A Manner?” 
cries Cynthia in The Double Dealer^, ” What’s that, Madam? ” 
and Lady Froth replies, “Some distinguishing Quality, as 
for example, the Del-air or Brilliant of Mr Brisk... or some- 
thing of his own, that should look a X\\{\e Jene-scay-quoysh.'^ 
'riiis quotation seems to make the question easier. When we 
say that Jonson’s comedy is a comedy of manners we are 
using the word manners in its ordinary' sense of ways of men: 
when we say that Congreve’s comedy is a comedy of manners 
we arc using the word in its Congrevian sense, betokening 
something brilliant about a man or a woman, not a humour, 
but a grace or a habit of refined culture, something that 
“lov)ksa little Jenc-scay-quoysh.” Genteel comedy — to em- 
ploy Addison’s phrase — is this late seventeenth century 
drama, not the ungenteel comedy of Jonson. 

Even with these indications as to its inner nature it is 
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difficult to hazard even an indistinct definition of the type. 
The manners school, after all, depends rather on an atmo- 
sphere which cannot be precisely anah'scd than on out- 
standing characteristics. Of a certainty D’Urfcy’s plays 
arc not as Congreve’s: but to lay one’s finger on the exact 
point of departure is rather difficult. We may, howewr, 
disentangle some of what appear to be the true characteristics 
of the species. In the main, we may say, the invariable 
elements of the comedy of manners arc the presence of at 
least one pair of witty lovers, the woman as emancipated u 
the man, their dialogue free and graceful, an air of refined 
cynicism over the whole production, the plot of less conse- 
quence than the wit, an absence of crude realism, a total lack 
of any emotion whatsoever, 'riiis, certainly, will not take us 
very far, but it may serve at least to indicate in some ways the 
differences between the comedy of manners and the other 
types of Jonsonian and sentimental dramas. It is assuredly 
true that Dryden presents to us a pair of lovers somewhat 
after the style of the manners heroes and heroines, and that 
Spanish intrigue could take part in the plays of Etherege and 
of Congreve: but Dryden after all, although he may be re- 
garded as one of the fathers of the npical Restoration comedy, 
is yet divided from Etherege by the presence in him of a 
certain passion and enthusiasm, while Spanish or other in- 
trigue, appearing though it does someiinics in the plays of 
manners, never usurps all of the attention as it does, for 
example, in Tuke’s The Adventures of Five Hours. I'he 
comedy of manners could make use of the P'rench and the 
Spanish theatres, could reproduce some of Dryden’s scenes 
or some of Jonson’s characters, but, by its intellectualism, 
succeeded in remaining something independent and separate. 

before passing to an examination of the diverse dramas of 
the various writers or groups, a few words may still he said 
concerning that eternally vexing problem of immorality in 
Restoration comedies. It is often hastily assumed and stated 
that the school of manners had a monopoly in this im- 
morality, and that Jeremy Collier put an end both to vice 
on the stage and to the comedy of manners in 1698. The 
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second part of this assiimpdon, to be discussed fully, would 
have to be taken well into the eighteenth century, a task 
impossible in this book, but it may be stated fairly dogmati- 
cally that neither the first nor the second supposition has 
any foundation in fact. 

That the Congrevian comedy, if translated into terras of 
real life, presents many scenes of dubious and “immoral” 
character is true, but the Jonsonian comedy was just as 
licentious, with brutality added thereto. Indeed, it is in- 
teresting to note that such a man as Shadwell in The Squire 
of Alsatia (D.L. 1688), where he more or less adopts the critical 
attitude he had expressed in The Sullen Lovers^ is hopelessly 
and pcrmeatingly vulgar, brutal and immoral — for reasons 
which will be seen presently— while in Bury Fair (D.L. 1689), 
where he succumbs to the influence of Etherege’s manners, 
his dialogue is markedly more palatable. Neither the one type 
nor the other can be acquitted on the score of immodesty, 
but neither can the whole immorality of the age be foisted 
on one at the expense of the rest. Rather one might hazard 
the statement that the comedy of manners is less vicious and 
harmful than many other types of Restoration plays which, 
because less witty, escape scot free. Addison^s and Steele’s 
strictures on Ethcrege are well known. The Man of Mode 
for them is “a perfect Contradiction to good Manners, good 
Sense and common Honesty.” It is allowed by them to be 
nature, “but Nature in its utmost Corruption and De- 
generacy'.” This may be true. 'I'he upper-class life of the 
days of Charles was not a very pretty life, and the comedy 
of manners certainly reflects certain aspects of that existence. 
The problem of the comedy of manners, however, hardly 
lies here: in reflecting this upper-class life it stands alongside 
of many other types of drama and of many other forms of 
literature. The problem, of course, has been deeply compli- 
cated by the exaggerated pronouncements, on the one hand, 
of Puritans who sec ail art through the dark spectacles of their 
own morality, and, on the other, both of moral pcr\’crt8 who 
take delight in pornographic literature of any sort, and of 
* SpHtator^ No. 65, Miy 15, 1711. 
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fanciful enthusiasts who have out-Eliacd Elia in the weaving 
of airy dreams. A true judgment can be gained only by a 
strictly impartial critic, one who recognises that morality is 
a word of very indefinite meaning and yet that there is a line 
of vulgarity below which art ceases to be art and becomes 
mere vicious and vulgar writing. 

The first point to notice, it seems to me, is that in the hands 
of Etherege and of Congreve, comedy is wholly intellectual 
and passionless. There is no “warmth** in their works, as 
a Restoration critic might have said. There is little of that 
deliberate propaganda for evil which marks out the works of 
Rochester. If there arc vulgar scenes or sensual jokes they 
arc dragged in not for the sake of the vulgarity or of the 
sensuality, but because they are witty and amusing. There 
is nothing amusing in vulgarity itself : art alone can make it 
so. The second point to be noted is not unconnected with 
this first. The life reflected in the comedies of Etherege and 
of Congreve is not the whole of life: it is rather the essence 
of the upper-class existence of the time. The world pre- 
sented before us, then, is certainly not artificial in l.amb*s 
sense, it is only too real: but it is not realistic to the extent 
of dragging in forcibly the cruder aspects of life. The best 
plays of the manners school have about them a species of 
inverted spiritual existence which takes away from them a 
part of that brutality which is so painfully evident in the 
more ordinary “realistic** plays of the age. Actual sensuality 
is not needlessly emphasised. One example, which 1 feel is 
typical, may be taken from The Old Batchelor, V'ainlove 
there wanders carelessly after “ Pamour,** not for the “ blisses ** 
thereof, but for the joyous sense of the chase itself. A great 
deal of the intrigue of the age, a great deal of the free con- 
versation of the men and of the women, was of this type: 
it was not necessarily carnal, but was indulged in purely as 
an intellectual stimulant. Flirtation in that time was an an: 
assignations were planned with subtlety: indelicate hints in 
conversation were devised with skill and precision and grace. 

I am not here striving to defend Restoration life : far from 
it : but I am endeavouring to place the comedy of Etherege 
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and of Congreve in a place by itself, where the question of 
morality hardly enters in, where licentiousness is an intel- 
lectual thing and is not always reduced to worldly essence. 
Wherever there is emotion, this whole airy fabric vanishes. 
The Plain Dealer is apt to disgust and appal precisely because 
Wycherley has in that play taken upon himself to display all 
of life as he saw it, not to rear delicate fancies in a spirit's 
name. In the comedy of Etherege and of Congreve no 
emotion can enter in: the dialogue of Millamant and of 
Mirabel is as cold and chill as Cinthia’s beams. 

I’his question of actuality and of emotion is well brought 
out in a study of Shadwell's plays. I think no one, reading 
this author’s The Squire of Alsatia (D.L. 1688), but would 
feel, 1 should not say shocked, but disgusted. The realism 
of the play brings to the fore all our ideas of refinement, of 
delicacy, if not of actual morality. There is not wit enough 
to cloak the sheer vulgarity: and yet the strangeness of it all 
is that Shadwell imagined he had before him a moral purpose 
—to show how an indulgent father produces in his son good 
qualities and how an intolerant one produces the opposite. As 
soon as deliberate morality and emotion are introduced into 
the plays of the age, they become at once vulgar and dis- 
gusting: for what are we to say concerning the twoBcIfonts.^ 
'Fhe elder is a poor fool rooked by the audacious villains of 
Alsatia: the younger, who is the model of goodness, after 
abandoning a mistress, Mrs Termagant, who has had a child 
by him and who has loved him passionately, after despoiling, 
too, an attorney’s silly little daughter, leaves them both for 
his future wife, Isabella, paying the wretched attorney for 
what he had done. Isabella, true to her age, shows no re- 
pulsion, although the hero is as heartless, as cruel and as 
cynical as he was before. 

Fundamentally, there may be as much vice at the back of 
Congreve’s or of Etherege’s plays, but it is never so forced 
on our attention as here. With emotion gone, with only one 
side of life treated, we become for the moment pagan, without 
a thought of the morrow, existing solely for the joy of the 
hour. We are given a finely polished art of the intellect that 
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gives us amply in return for the vulgarity. Congreve has taken 
the more ethereal^ graceful, fantastic, joyous qualities of the 
time and has expressed them in perfect form : Shadwell and 
the others have taken the sensual brutality of the age, 
deadening, dulling, uninspiring. Both could feed the mind 
with the most revolting of thoughts, but the one could gi\e 
something in atonement therefor and the other could not. 
What a difference between the wantonly vulgar “purge" 
scenes in James Howard’s All Misiakrit (I'.R. in B.St. 1667) 
or the banalities of the drolls in The Muse of \ftvmarket and 
the double-entendres of the “china" scene m Wycherlrv's 
The Country -Wife (D.L. 1675)! Both could show most ful- 
some scenes of carnality: both could play uith what they 
thought the humorous side of sexual disease: but somehow, 
in writers of Shadwell’s calibre, all tliat tilth seems exag- 
gerated, seems dragged to our notice as it \\cre, in writers of 
a more polished taste it comes in only as an incidental. 

III. The Jonsonian Element : Shadurll 

In any summary of the comic productivity of the Restora- 
tion period it is not unfitting to start with Jorson. jonstjn 
was the first great classicist in our dranui, and in his humouts 
he succeeded in stamping his impress heavily and secureK 
on all later dramatic endeavour. When the theatres opened 
in 1660, his plays, as I have indicated above, were e\ceedingly 
popular at the Theatre Roval. No one thought of adapting 
him. However rough he may h.ivc appeared to some of the 
refined wits (“ Refin’d \\ its?" cries .Sir 'rhom.is in Crownc’s 
The Countrey-Wit ^ “With a pox: unretin’d, lewd, debauch’d 
Fops, that scarce ever read a B«)ok in their Lives, except it 
were a Play") his love of the Rouuin tlieatre, his satiric bent 
and his presentation of contemporary types must have en- 
deared him to a certain section of ti e aiuiiencc, if not to all. 
Some, like Shadwell, idolised him as a god, following him 
step by step: some, like Congreve, toi.k over from him a 
certain amount but refined upon his manner and his style: 
some, like Dryden, professed a greater love for Shakespeare 
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than for him but itill imitated and followed certain elements 
in his art. By no one was he forgotten. In the mid-decades 
of the period there might have been some controversy about 
his act^ position in the history of literature, but from 1660 
to 1700 he remained one of the chief of the old dramatists in 
the theatrical repertoires. 

Although Jonson’s style of comedy was taken up at an 
earlier date by other writers, his chief disciple throughout 
the entirety of the period was Thomas Shadwell. This 
author, remembered mostly because he was at one time poet 
laureate, and, greater distinction still, had quarrels with John 
Dryden, is one whose achievements have been recently 
better appreciated than they generally were in the past^ He 
is coarse, it is true, but not coarser than many others of his 
age. He is positively nauseating with his “humours,” yet he 
could be almost as witty as Etherege if he chose. He had 
opinions of his own, and, if he did not always act up to them, 
no one can deny that his plays have to a large extent that 
artistic finish and workmanship which characterise the work 
of a master hand. Dryden might call him “dull,” echoing 
the criticism made by Settle in the dedication to Love and 
Revenge (D.G. 1674). Many might laugh at his idiosyn- 
crasies, his love of beer and his habit of declaring that his 
plays were written in unconscionably brief spaces of time, 
but for all that he remains one of the chief of the comic 
dramatists outside of the school of manners. 

ShadwcH’s entry into the world of the theatre was a trium- 
phant one. On May 2, 1668, there was produced at L.I.F. 
The Sullen Lovers, or, The Impertinents, a play that at once 
attracted attention, not only because of the easy development 
of the plot and of the ludicrous scenes, but because of the 
vast amount of satire in it. Sir Positive At-all was at once 
recognised as a burlesque portrait of Sir Robert Howard, and 
this, in the words of Pepys, did “take, all the Duke’s and 
every body’s talk being of that, and telling more stories of 
him, of the like nature, that it is now the town and country 

' The publication of his dramatic works and the study by A. S. Borgman 
have materially contributed to this. 
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talk, and they say. is most exactly true.” Ninny, “a conceited 
Poet,” was as obviously an attack upon Sir Robert’s brother, 
Edward. Woodcock, Pepys heard on the 6th, was meant for 
St John. 

Shadwell himself, at the appearance of this work, must have 
been about twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, evidently 
a young man sure of himself, spoiling for a fight and bent 
on rivalling that other young man who had only four years 
previously made his debut as a dramatist, John Dryden. 
Two things that Dryden had adopted he attacked stoutly — 
the new style in comedy and the new style in tragedy. The 
“ Love and Honour Feast ” is opposed in the prologue to this 
his first play, and in Act iii, Sc. i, occurs a reference to a 
play of Sir Positive At-alPs called “The I^ady in the Lobster,” 
wherein, as we are told, one hangs himself at the command 
of his mistress. This looks suspiciously like a direct hit at 
The Indian Queen with its pathetic, or would-be pathetic, 
figure of Acacis. The new style in comedy is likewise opposed 
in the preface, which, as a whole, is decidedly well-written 
and interesting. After referring to the success of his own 
comedy, the author condemns the “Composer and Dancing- 
Master” of the age, who, even in 1668, had evidently become 
the “ best Poets.” He praises the pseudo-classical rules, drawls 
attention to the fact that he has observed faithfully the three 
unities, and gives rich praise to Jonson. Then he turns on 
the new style. Possibly here he was thinking chiefly of 
Dryden. Already I have quoted his criticism of the two 
chief persons of this new drama — “a Swearing, Drinking, 
Whoring Ruffian for a Lover, and an impudent, ill-bred 
tomrig for a Mistress” — these forming “the fine people of 
the Play.” This is the first attack on the new style in comedy 
that I know of, and it is particularly interesting because 
Shadwell himself in later years came to be influenced by 
Etherege and by Dryden. It is observable, also, that Shad- 
well, in this play, and in others, did not confine himself strictly 
to Jonson as a master. Here he owes decidedly to .Moliiro 
in Les Fdcheux. 

Within a couple of years Shadwell had continued his comic 
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output. After providing a pastoral in The Royal Shepherdess, 
he came forward, about December 1670, with The Humorists 
(L.I.F.). That he had not been thinking of Etherege in the 
preface to The Sullen Lovers seems to be proved by the 
preface to this third play of his: for in it he declares that 
She Wou'd if she Cou'd, which had appeared two months 
before The Sullen Lovers, was “the best Comedy that has 
been written since the Rcstauration of the Stage.” Why pre- 
cisely he approved of this particular comedy he did not make 
quite plain— the rest of his preface being taken up with a 
defence of Jonson’s comedy of humours, a style which he 
defines in the regular Jonson way: 

A Humour is the Biass of the Mind, 

By which with Violence *tis one Way inclined: 

It makes our Actions lean on one Side still. 

And in all Changes that way bends our Wili 
The Humorists is particularly noticeable for two things: one 
has reference to the age, and the other to Shadwell’s own 
conception of drama. After the success of the satire in The 
Sullen Lovers, he apparently repeated the experiment by 
ridiculing a number of the follies and the vices of the age, 
but, as I have already indicated, the Restoration strongly 
objected to general satire, and evidently The Humorists fell 
flat on the stage. 'I'he other point of interest is the appearance 
here of the fairly pure Raymond and Theodosia, a pair of 
lovers conceived evidently in opposition to Dr\’den*8”Ruflian” 
and “Tomrig,” 'I'his pair of lovers Shadwell was to repeat 
with many minor variations in later plays. Apart from these 
two. The Humorists, with its Sneak, Crazy, Briske, Drybob 
and others, is a regular comedy of humours. 

Ridicule of the popular tragedy appears once more in the 
epilogue to The Miser (T.R. in Il.St. Jan. 1671/2) in the shape 
of an attack on the riming drama then at the height of its 
fame. The Miser is confessedly but an alteration of Moli^rc’s 
Uavare^, although Shadwell thought fit to “say without 

* G«ne«t points out that Shadwcll’s main slterstion of th« French play 
consists in the introduction of eight additional characters — the action 
in Molidre not being suthcicot to maintain interest on the English stage 
(op. cil. 1. 1 19). 
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Vanity, that A/o/iVre’s Part of it*’ had “not suffer’d in’’ his 
“Hands,” and to add the words, significant for an under- 
standing of that age, “ nor did I ever know a French Comedy 
made use of by the worst of our Poets, that was not better’d 
by ’em.” The Miser is not an entirely negligible pby, and 
illustrates well Shadwell’s probably unconscious movement 
towards the wit of the manners school, as when Theodore 
declares he is in love and Ranter is prompt with his repartee: 
“But it’s in an honourable way, I hope: not at all inclining 
to Wedlock?” 

This style of wit, with even more spice in it, is continued 
in Epsom Wells (D.G. Dec. 1672) which was not only one of 
Shadwell’s best plays, but also one of his most successful 
ones'. While the coarseness of many of its scenes is dis- 
tressingly obvious, one cannot fail to appreciate its manifest 
talent. It is true that marriage is at a premium, that nothing 
seems to exist in its world but the fine art of cuckolding, yet 
the conversation, on the whole, comes vciy near in refinement 
to the Congreve strain. One can only wish that the atmo- 
sphere of the piece were not so debased. In this atmosphere 
we see the reverse of the heroic. In the very years that heard 
the most glorious rants of love and honour, the same audience 
listened to the query of Raines : 

Art not thou a Villain to cuckold this honest Fellow, and thy 
Friend, AV</? 

and to the answer of Bevil: 

Gad, it’s impossible to be a man of honour in these cases. 
Out of the two contrarieties must a picture of the time be 
wrought. 

For the next few years, Shadwcll bu.sied himself with opera 
and with tragedy, producing the operatic Tempest in April 
1674, the spectacular Psyche in Feb. 1674 5 and the blank 
verse Libertine in June 1675. In the latter he makes a violent 
attack upon Settle, a return f'r the riv.il dramatist s remarks 
in the preface to Love and Revenge (D.G. Nov. 1674), de- 
claring that he “had rather try new wa)ii to please, than to 
• It continued on the tuge till 1 726. 
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write on in the same Road, aa too many do/' With The 
Virtuoso (D.G. May 1676) Shadwell returned to comedy. 
Again there is a lengthy epistle dedicatory discussing the aim 
of comedy and of the presentation of humours. The author 
informs us that he has ** endeavour'd in this Play at Humour, 
Wit, and Satyr" and that "Four of the Humours are entirely 
new." He dismisses as unsuitable for comedy, humours based 
on mere word-affectations, on dress-fashions, and on Gallo- 
mania, as well as "unnatural Farce-Fools." He admits into 
his gallery of humour-portraits only a certain class: "the 
artificial Folly of those, who arc not Coxcombs by Nature, 
but with great Art and Industry make themselves so," he 
tells us, " is a proper object of Comedy." 

No one Man's Humour makes a part alone^ 
he insists in the prologue. 

But scatter'd Follies gather'd into one. 

In The Virtuoso, Shadwell has again given to us his pairs 
of pure lovers, here named Longvil and Bruce, adoring 
honestly Clarinda and Miranda. In these portraits he errs 
as far from Dryden as he does from his more illustrious 
contemporary, Congreve, marring his art, indeed, by them, 
for too frequently his plays are thus divided sharply into two 
atmospheres almost independent the one of the other. What 
Dryden thought of them may be seen by a reference to the 
line in MacFlecknoe concerning "Whole Raymond Families 
and Tribes of Bruce," 

The satire in The Virtuoso is more subtly chosen. The 
Restoration gallants must have appreciated the picture of 
Sir Nicholas Gimcrack, the "Virtuoso," and of Snarl, who 
admires nothing but the things of a former age^. 

Shadwell’s work in comedy was continued after this till 
towards the close of the century. About December 1678 ap- 

‘ G. DUkemore Evans ("The Source of Shadwell'a Character of 
Sir Formal Tritle in 'The Virtuoso’", Modem Language Rniev:, 1940, 
XXXV. a 1 1-14) trace! Shadwell’a indebtedneaa to D’Avenant’a Nemfrtm 
Piywumth (see alao Florence R. Scott in the aame journal, I944i xxxix. 
183-s). Claud Lloyd ("Shadwell and the Virtuoai," PMLA, 19x9, xuv. 
471-94) diacusaea the aatire directed againat amateur "acientiata’’ and 
oollectora of the time. 
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peared at D.G. A True Widow, which, because it showed up 
the “crying sin of Keeping “ was a failure on the stage*. In 
this play Shad well, who was evidently on friendly terms with 
Dryden, has indulged in no direct satire at any particular 
form of dramatic art, the whole being a pure comedy of 
humours with, even, a few touches reminiscent of the poet 
laureate. Some of these humours are “ new,” to use Shadweira 
own epithet. Lump,” a methodical Blockhead ” and a Christian 
by trade, being a distinctly novel type. The plot, however, 
is more confused than is Shadwell’s usual, and the rather 
vulgar touch of the author is painfully visible in the character 
of Lady Busy, who, in spite of her title, acts precisely as 
a bawd. 

The Woman Captain (D.G. c. Sept. 1679) is, intrinsically, 
a poorer play, although it was not unsuccessful on the stage. 
Mrs Gripe’s male part, certainly, is a fine acting one, and the 
manner in which she escapes from her husband and her 
obtained freedom in the end are not without interest for us, 
and must have had a similar interest for contemporary 
audiences. It may be noted that Shad well dupe's less of 
the direct influence of Jonson here than he does in any of his 
comedies. 

The Lancashire Witches, and Tegue 0 Divelly the Irish Priest 
appeared at D.G. about Sept. 1681, and was followed by a 
sequel, The Amorous Bigot te, with the Second Part of Tegue 
o Divelly at D.L. about March 1690. The first of these two 
companion plays is interesting almost solely for its political 
element and for the presence in it of the witches. “Fops 
and Knaves,” Shadwell informs us, “Are the fittest Characters 
for Comedy, and this Town was w'ont to abound with variety 
of Vanities and knaveries till this unhappy Division. But all 
run now into Politicks, and you must needs, if you touch 
upon any Humour of this Time, offend one of the Parties.” 
Shadwell had analysed his difficulties aright, but he had not 
been able to avoid them. Again he was unfortunate in hii 
satire. Instead of ridiculing the Roman Clergy alone, he 
turned on the Anglican church in the character of Smerk, 

* S«e the dcdicattoQ to Sodky. 
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with the result that the censor cut out vast scenes to the 
detriment of the play. In this, Shadwell had not the skill 
and the grace of a Dryden. 

The witches are interesting as a relic of Elizabethan 
example. Whether Shadwell really believed in them is un- 
certain. Probably he was truly “ somewhat Costive of Belief” ; 
possibly, on the other hand, he had a slightly greater faith 
in them than one might have expected h In any case, the 
witches arc fine spirity creatures acting according to the best 
recipes, the author appending to the first three acts voluminous 
" Notes upon the Magick,” in an endeavour to find medieval 
authority for some of the not too savoury pranks of his weird 
sisters. 

In his next comedy Shadwell turned away from politics, 
presenting in The Squire of Ahaiia (D.L. May 1688) a picture 
of that underground existence of villains and rooks which 
Scott has repainted for us in The Fortunes of Nigel. Here 
Shadwell has turned from the upper-class life of the time, 
an aspect of life which after all he was less qualified to depict, 
and has displayed a realistic and valuable picture of middle- 
class citizens, of thieves, of ra.scals in the London of the 
seventeenth century. Severe as Langbaine is on this play as 
a plagiarised performance, there is no question that it is a 
real life -often too real life — picture of the times. It is very 
difficult, indeed, attempting to analyse our feelings on reading 
such a comctly as this is. With Congreve as we have seen 
wc are in a comparatively artificial world, at least a world of 
the intellect, and it is almost with an effort that wc relate 
the puppet figures of liis stage to what wc know of the author, 
of Dryden, of Kociiester. With Shadwell, somehow', it is 
difli ient. C’ongieve is the pure artist. Shadwell is something 
besides. He is a pervertevl moralist: and it is precisely his 
perverted morals his relating of art to life— that causes us 
to shrink somewhat from the picture which he presents to us. 
'That his aikhencc felt no distaste is proved by the extraordinary 
success of this comedy, a fact which incidentally serves to 

K. .>\(nm.inn (AnoUsts of 7'homas ShoJurU's I.ancashirt IVttchts, Bern, 
l«^5) tluoNM he vvd<( 
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empliasise the relationship it held to their own thoughts »nd 
to their own lives. 

Shadwell’s next few comedies hardly reach the level of 
those which went before. They reflect the new love of farce 
which was so rapidly taking possession of the comic stage in 
the last years of the century, and there is just the faintest 
touch in them of the disintegrating spirit of sentimentalism. 
Bury Fair (D.I.. r. April ihSg) is a well-written plav, and, 
unlike most of Shadwell’s, not too coarse. It has a great deal 
of tomfoolery in it, mainly Ci)ncerncd with the characters 
of Sir Humphrey and Oldwit, and there is the inevitable gul 
disguised as a boy as well as the improvised count: but even 
these farcical elements do not make Bury Fair a had play. 
W'll i’.sli, one of the heroes of the [uece, is not so vulgar as 
some others of his companions on the comic stage and Ixird 
Hellamy, if a trille priggish, is a living and vital character, 
who, in his “moral” aspect, indicates the change of tone 
visible after 1690. The Scotcrers (I).L. f. Dec. i6(>o) followed 
in little more than a year, a comedy to which Langbaine paid 
tlie, for him, tremendous compliiiKnt of absolving it from 
any doubts as regards plagiarism. 'I’lie prologue emphasises 
Its “moral” tendency, and in the relations between Sir 
William Rant and his father we are alre.uly far awav from the 
tyjucal Restoration filial and patern.il raftprot hements. “(Jootl 
Sir,” says Sir William, “No more, you’ll bre.ik mv Heart. 
(Jentle and kind Reproof I cannot be.ir.” It is .1 speech that 
would have come but artificially from the mouths of anv of 
tlie graceless rasc.ds of the precetimg dec.ides 'I'lie con- 
version of the same gentleman and of his fii<*nd Wildlirc by 
the pure love w'ith which they are suddenly smitten for 
luigenia and for Clara rcspcctivelv has eleim nls in it that 
also have relationships with the scntiment.d fashifin*. 

The Srotvrers was Shadwell’s last comedv to be issued in 
his lifetime. His widow, howevir. publi'hed posthumously 
a still further, but not very brilliant one, 'The WJuntvin, or^ 

* Althouah in it. i th^rc m a Arnicncr ih«t .it »urn» up thr philosophy 
of the manncri hcrocn “ Wtirn a man is Ir.s.i with ■ Grace thrre’i 
somcthiHK in it, but • I'cllow that n aukvsai.ii. wo.krd it not to l>c bom 

n t. borne;. ' 
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The Stock Jobbers (D.L. c, Nov. 1692). Although there is 
more than one good character in this piece, General Blunt 
and Colonel Hack well being most excellently drawn, this 
last comedy shows a falling off from the former two plays. 
It has almost the appearance of having been written earlier 
and laid aside until it was resurrected by the poet’s relict. 
The sentimental style, save in Eugenia’s country-loving pro- 
pensities, is conspicuous by its absence, the whole comedy 
being taken up with an intrigue plot of doubtful propriety 
mingled with often undigested satire against affected ladies 
and beaux of the “Fantastick, Concited” type. 

Notwithstanding the comparative neglect which has been 
accorded him by critics, it must be apparent, from even the 
short notices of his plays which I have given here, that 
Thomas Shad well is an author by no means to be so lowly 
rated. No writer has so covered the entire Restoration period 
with his work as he has done. No writer has revealed with 
such a life-like touch the details of the society of his age. If, 
on the one hand, as Professor Saintsbury avers*, he was in 
a way a father of the comedy of manners, although that claim 
be somewhat doubtful, in his old age he was one of the 
fathers of the comedy of sentiment. Undoubtedly, for sheer 
merit, as for historical importance, he stands next to Drydcn 
after the great masters of the manners comedy. 

The school of Jonson, while it saw its most pronounced 
disciple in Thomas Shadwell, had many other supporters in 
the age, some of them men who had already written comedies 
and tragedies in pre-Commonwealth days. Indeed, Shadwell 
himself may well have taken some of his inspiration from these 
early Restoration writers rather than always directly from 
Jonson, his master. On the other hand, we must remember 
that the majority of these humours dramatists do not display 
that type of comedy in its purest form. Their workmanship 
is frequently crude, and only too often their efforts descend 
to the levels of farce. It is, indeed, the debased comedy of 
humours and the debased imitations of Moli^rc mingled with 
the influence of (htcommedia deW arte tradition that produced 
* Preface to the Mtrmtud ShadweU. 
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the farce type of drama proper in the latter years of the 
century. 

Of these dramatists, first must be named Abraham Cowley, 
whose Cutter of Coleman Street was produced in 1661 by the 
Duke’s company. This play was but a rehashing for changed 
conditions of the same author’s The Guardian (1650) which 
had been acted at Cambridge in 1641 *. Its scene was altered 
to London, in the year 1658” and its main purpose devoted 
to the lashing of the Puritans in the person of “Mistris 
Fear-the-Lord Barebottle.** Save for a few touches of more 
refined wit, and in spite of Lamb’s enthusiasm for it, it 
seems to be remarkable in no very particular way, although, 
as Klia has pointed out, the character of Puny docs have a 
certain interest in that he was the ancestor of the “half- 
witted wits’* of a later period*. 

A play of somewhat similar tendencies was The Rump, or, 
The Mtrrour of the iMte Times, written by John Tatham, an 
author who had already produced scvcr.d plays both before 
the closing of the theatres and during C'ummonwealth times. 
I’his play was perhaps one of the first new dramas to be 
firoduced in the Restoration period*. Not very remarkable 
save for its political bias, much of its humour turns on tlic 
Scots dialect spoken by Lord Stoneware, a dialect that seems 
to have been a favourite with the author, as it had appeared 
also in Jocky and Billy, the two Scots beggars in The Scots 
Figgaries and in the “Scotch .Mountebank” of The Dis- 
tracted State, Possibly the play’s be'>t Kaiure from a literary 
point of view is the portra\al of ambition and folly in the 
figure of Lady Lambert. 

Another writer, thoroughly “loyal,” who produced iu:cnes 
after the old manner, was John Wilson, a native of Plymouth, 
who, besides a tragedy and a tragi-cometly, contributed two 

’ Sec G (’. MfKjfc Snnih, ('olUg< rh.M pp 70 afiJ 

* Arthur C. Ncthcrcta, m Abraham (.'ot^Uy J he Muu't 

Mnd in a serica of article's, pleada for a hiKhcr cMtluation of hi» worit than 
that Ki\cn above. Sc« also the atudy by Jean I^*ucau (1931). 

• Vir^iI j. Scott, "A Reinterpretation of John ’ratKam'a Th« Rump 
or The Mirrour of the Late Ttmes’* {ThilcJoguui Quarterly, 1945. 

it4 18). 
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Jonsonian pieces to the stage. Both of these have received 
considerable praise. Wilson is certainly one of the best of 
those later Elizabethans who endured over the Common- 
wealth period, but hardly, one would imagine, deserves all 
the laurel that has been bestowed upon him. The Cheats 
(T.R. in V.St. March 1662/3) is but a would-be imitation 
of Jonson, with little to relieve its incoherent brutality save 
the rather good scene in in. iii where pedantic experts in 
etymology are satirised. It does, however, have very great 
interest, both for the fact that it is one of the earliest of 
Restoration comedies and for its chequered stage career ^ 
The Pr(^ectors (unacted? 1665)* did not make its appearance 
till later. It, too, is an imitation, though not a slavish one, of 
Jonson’s manner, but it has simplicity and coherency of plot 
and of style, which the other has not. 

Boisterous and farcical plays of a like sort were produced 
by John Lacy, an actor at the Theatre Royal. The pupil of 
John Ogilby in dancing and in acting®, he was the pupil, 
albeit a poor one, of Jonson in his dramatic art. His The Old 
Troop, or, Monsieur Roggou ('I'.R. in V.St. 1663) is remarkable 
for not whitewashing altogether the Cavaliers, but even ultra- 
loyal I’atham and Cowley had not done that*. It is but a poor 
farcical piece of work, although it held the stage for nearly 
sixty years. Lacy’s adaptation of Shakespeare in Satiny the 
Scott, or, The Taming of the Shrew ('F.R. in B.St. April 1667) 
has no more merit. I'he main humour is kept up by the 
title-character, whom Lacy himself played, the vis comica of 
whose personality seems to come from the fact that he habi- 

• 'Fhe Worcester Collefre manuacripi has been edited by M. C. Nahm 
(* 935 )- f'- Jlo** ("Sir Henry Herbert and ‘'I'he Cheats*," TLyS, 
April 15, tgao) had previously shown how, after its suspension, it was 
"surveyed” by Uenham and Waller, who were ordered by the King to 
report on it. For a general survey of Wilson’s work see K. Faber, Jfohn 
IViIsons Dramen: Eine Quellemtudie (Wiesbaden, 1904). 

• There is no satisfactory proof that it was ever acted. 

• Aubrey, lirif/ Livts (ed. A. Clark. Oxford, 1898, 11. a8). 

• Cf. the "two Hectors” in The Cheats, Hillx>e and Titere Tu, "the 
one usurping the name of a Major, the other of a Captain,'* as well as 
C'utter and Worm in Cutter qf Coleman Street. 
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tuaily employs words not commonly mentioned in polite 
society. For his third play, The Dumb Lady, or, The Farriar 
made Physician (T.R. in B.St. 1669), Lacy travelled to 
Moli^re, forming his farcical comedy of humours out of 
Le medean malgri lui and L'amour medecin. In spite of the 
fact that this, as well as his other comedies, has been favour- 
ably noticed by dramatic historians, laicy’s genius appears, 
on careful examination, to have been of the flimsiest sort. 
The Dumb Lady is hardly anything more than a mere farce 
and its dialogue is execrable. The characters are of no value 
either as psychological studies <)r as humours, and all that 
comedy rises to is a kind of miserable tom-fcKdery unrelieved 
by gracious sentiments or the presence of intellectual clarity. 
Sir Ilerades Buffoon, or. The Poetical Squire Sept. 

1684) is equally poor, farcical elements being everywhere 
prominent. The most interesting portion.s of it have merely 
an historical significance, 'riiese are the little satiric touches 
on wits and on heroic poetry, touches which display a certain 
feeling abroad in the age, a suifeit of the glorious sentiment, 
a kind of boredom at those cIanu>rou8 deniren.s of the 
pit*. 

The comedy of humours, with many variations into the 
other types of intrigue and of farce, continued through tl»c 
whole forty years of the Restoration pcrioil. Sir Robert 
Howard, who holds .such an important position in the de- 
velopment of the theatre in the years following ififio, pre- 
sented one important specimen of the humours comedy in 

* “To Ixr witty now is to l>c more tr«*uhlcsnmr in .i I'tuV'housr thin « 
Botcher at a Bcar-CJ.trdcn ..'Fh-it's W H to »cc t‘l.« s hir nothiojf, *»ne 
act in the Pit, another m a Box, and a third in ilic (.alter) — that’i Wit.'* 
And again : 

“ Sqture: But, Father, which do ^ou hold to t>e the moni honourable, youi 
comick or heroick Poet ' 

Hfrculfs: Oh your Heroick without doubt l>erau*e he come* nearer to 
the Romantick «train than the other 
Sqtfire: Romantick! what signifies the word Romaniick? 

liercuUt: Why it cornea from the word Romance, and Romance ia the 
Arabu word for a .Swinger, and Swinger u the litbttw word 
for a Liar. 

Squire: By this you prove the Heroic Poets to he IJara? 
tierculet: No, no, by no meant, Romantnalh inclined, only.” 
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The Committee (T.R. in V.St. Nov. 1662)^ ITiis, undoubtedly 
the most valuable of Howard's plays, is interesting for several 
things, first, because it is a "political" comedy, with rancour 
at the Commonwealth regime, and secondly, because, with 
no very striking originalities, it yet catches somewhat of the 
breezy air of Ben Jonson's characters. The "Committee” is 
the Sequestration Committee, and the plot circles around the 
hypocritical Mr and Mrs Day, their daughter Ruth, their 
ward Arabella, and Colonels Blunt and Careless, the last being 
a couple of idealised portraits of true Cavalier spirit and 
honesty. Running through this plot, with a free and easy 
broad comedy manner, goes Teague or Teg, Careless’ Irish 
servant, a character, taken from life it is said, which was one 
of the favourites of the actor Lacy and did much to make 
the play a permanent success throughout the whole of the 
Restoration period. 

Howard’s other comedies, when placed alongside The 
Committee^ hardly merit much attention. The Blind Lady 
(1660) was never acted in any theatre, and is a poor piece of 
work, while The Surprisal (T.R. in V.St. April 1662), with 
its Italian scenes, chockfull of asides and "drawings" of 
swords and daggers, is almost entirely negligible. 

Edward Howard, like his brother Robert, also wrote 
comedies much in the same strain. Six Days^ Adventure, or. 
The New Utopia (L.I.F. c. March 1671) is one of the few 
omissions of the patient Genest. In spite of a poor reception 
on the stage it was ushered out in print by four sets of 
laudatory verses, two of them by Aphra Behn and Ravens- 
croft respectively. It is a fair production, but in its sad 
admixture of semi -classical and of modern names, it grates 
on the edges of our more fastidious taste*. The Man of 
Newmarket (D.L. c. April, 1678), Howard’s other comedy, 
has a certain interest of its own as being a kind of adaptation 

‘ It wtt lecn by Evelyn on Nov. a7, 166a. Genest giv'et the date wrongly 
as April lo, 1665. Pep)*! saw it on June la, 1663. and thought it “a merry 
but indifferent play, only Lacy’a pan, aa Irith footman, it beyond 
imaffination." 

* Eugenia, Euphorbut . etc., alongside Franckman and Foppering. Foi 
a timilv admixture of namea aee Sedley'a 77 w Mulimry-Garden. 
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of the Jonsonian style to the race-course, but as a dramatic 
work of art it falls ^low the Six Dayt* Adventurt, 

During the early years of the period, William Cavendish, 
Duke of Newcastle, is to be remembered, partly for the fact 
that he took over some of Jonson's style, partly for the fact that 
he succeeded in fusing that style with something of novelty. 
The Humorous Lovers (L.I.F. March 1667) which appeared 
in the same year as his joint work with Diyden, Sir Martin 
Mar-alit is interesting for its “theatre” scene* and for the 
snatches of song and of masque, elements which the noble 
author was to develop more largely in his later play*. This 
bter play, The Triumphant \Vidou\ or, The Medley of 
Humours, produced at D.G. certainly by Nov. 1674, ^ • 
decidedly peculiar comedy, worth noticing, not only for its 
occasional flashes of wit and for its satire of heroic poetry*, 
but also for its strange structure, a structure that reminds us 
forcibly, as Sir A. W. W'ard has pointed out*, of the later 
comic opera. Newcastle, no doubt, w'as simply developing 
suggestions left by the Elizabethans in that direction, but 
those developments of his cflfectually separate off the play 
from the average contemporary drama*. It is observable that 
some of the characters of this play of Newcastle’s— Justice 
Spoil-wit and Sir John Noddy — gave to Thomas Shadwell 
suggestions for his masterpiece, Bury Fair, 

The other humours plays of the Restoration period stand 
on a much lower level than those already mentioned. They 
are of value only from an historical point of view, as l>cing 
fairly typical specimens of the ordm.iry fare of the theatres. 
A certain Rawlins, otherwise unknown, pvibli.shed anony- 
mously two such comedies, Tom Fssence, or. The Modish 

• The*ch»r«cter of Boldmtn here end ihsi of Comely in Thf Engluh 
Momiatr no doubt did much to popularise the anti-U>ve and marrtaac 
type that wm to common dunnfi this period. 

» Chiefly in the character of Crambo, but also in other scattered pM- 
tagea: cf. the Muaidan in 111. i. 

• Op. cit. 111. 333 . p j 1 

‘ The play is full of Shakespearian reminiscencta. The Footpad ia 
Autolycua: Lady Haughtv and her maid in one scene remind ua of Foma 
and Neruaa: the Constable haa louchea of bhakeapeare'i dommsh 
olheiaU. 
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Wife (D.G. c. Aug. 1676) and Tunbridge-Wells, or, A Day's 
Courtship (D.G. c. March 1678). The former, which was a 
vacation production, seems to have taken part of its plot 
from Moli6re*s Le cocu imaginaire. It is quite well worked 
out, but is too realistic in places where realism might con- 
veniently have been omitted from a stage production. 
Twibridge-Wells is a very similar play, with nothing parti- 
cularly noteworthy in it save that, although greatly concerned 
with Jonsonian humours, particularly in the characters of 
Owmuch, Paywel and Parson Quibble, it pays tribute also to 
the manners style in Fairlove, Wilding, Alinda and Courtwit. 

The Town- Shifts, or, The Suburb-Justice (L.I.F. c. March 
1671) by 1 ‘Mward Revet, combines a sentimental plot with 
scenes of comic humours*, wherein the author has aimed 
at reproducing certain Elizabethan tones in the characters 
of Clowt the Constable, Goody Fells and Mold the Sexton. 
A similarly summary dismissal may be given to the anony- 
mous The Woman turn'd Bully (D.G. c. May 1675), an 
exceedingly dull comedy in spite of Lang!)aine’s criticism of 
it*, and of value only when considered with other plays, such 
as that of Revet, as forming part of the repertoire of the play- 
houses. Indeed, it is hardly worth while descending much 
further into the depths of the ordinary rank and tile of 
Restoration workmanship in this style. By a brief mention 
of one or two other minor plays, memorable for certain 
definite points of interest, we may fitly close this account of 
the comedy of humours as it appeared in the Restoration. 

Again for Shakespearian reminiscences, particularly in the 
scene of the Watch, wc may recall The Morning Ramble, or. 
The Totvn Humours {D.G, Nov. ibyz) ascribed by Langbainc 
to Nevil Payne. 'The plot of this play is exceedingly weak, 
but the dialogue moves easily and the author, Payne or 

^ J. IIurnnKton Smith {The G’<iv Couple in Restoration Comedv, 1948, 
pp. 144 i) draws attention to the fact th.at thii plav has con-^nlcr.ible 
historical interest in its emphasis on a pair of scrious-nunded \oung 
lovers. He further siiKKCsts that it posscvses Kre.iter intrinsic value th.nn 
is indicated »iho\c ("one of the most charming pl.ns of the period”). 
See ttUo C M Scheurer, “An larlv Sentimental Comedy” {Anglia, 1913, 
xxxvn. 125 S). 

• It waa “A very Diverting Comedy," he thought (p. 556), 
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another, had some conception at least of the delineation of 
character. Laurence Maidwcll’s The Imino Enemies (D.Ci 
c. March 1680) on the other hand, is ti) he remembered, not 
for any decided beauties in it, but for its promise. Its plot 
certainly is hopelessly artificial: it is obvitmsly the work tit 
an amateur, but had IVIaidwell produced some tither cometlies 
he might have given something quite valuable to the stage 
The character of C'ircumstantit>. th.tt “form.il I'alet tie 
Chamhre ver\' troublesome with impertinent Rheionck,’* is 
exceedingly well-drawn. 

Besides these are a certain number of Jonsonian “ political ” 
pieces which may for a moment claim our attention. Mr 
Turbulent, or, The MelanchoUuks (!).(;. Jan. 1681/2) re- 
issued three years later as The Fintwus ('.ttizen, or, The 
Melancholy Visioner'^, is one of the be>t ol tlu ^e. Another is 
The Rampant Alderman, or, \en < from the E.Xihan^r (printed 
1685), a three-act piece, largeh a f.uiu al rendering f>t 
Marmion’s The Fine Companton, wwh recollectionsof jcmson*. 
'Fhe appearance of this latter comedy in it»S5 shows well the 
way towards which the Jonson corneds was tending in tlie 
last years of the century. After .Sh.itlwt 11 . we may s.t\ , there 
arc few of the rich rough, re.distic eontei'i<*s <»f the oKI style. 
Of the vcr>^ few The Ltacr's Luik (LI I-, c. Dec 160O by 
'I’liomas Dilke is proliably the most noticeable Rather 
coarsely written, it yet succeeds in presenting in a f.iirlv In sh 
manner such well worn sti^k chai.utcts as Sir Nichol.is 
Purlieu', “a formal HeraKl and .Antupi.irv ” aru! .Alderman 
Wiiim, “a Projector and llumounst ” 'I'lian this, Dilke’n 
other two comedies are considerablv we.ikt r, .ilthough of the 

' I.orcnzo and ^^^re<•lIo her one tl.ron 'i ,i f fr\i ! hut 

Tulia. Ix>rcn2o'9 sister, loves M.inell-* mth-Mjt 1 !' e rr h.i\,iny Nrru f.ri 
In exactly sinnl.ir manner, (. .iinill.i. N.'trr. jo\r« Ixurn/i) 

.\ntonio loves LiKind.i. old Paulo’s vshilr i trndtfii,’ lo I'jv 

suit fo the Widow, whom P.uilo couOs t o h r orli ! ■ err is a s. (i’<- of 
Ccunilla’s conunK to a duel, verv similar to a !uii..»?.on u, one of the 
of Mrs Hchn. 

’ 'I’his fact seems lo h.oe l>een unno!.<el h'. t.'or.t, who don not 
mention Mr Turbulent, and enters I he / -o f.titirn a» acted at I) <# 
in ihN; 

* “ iJoclor Onri."! e 'rnus Oates, apj^ars mperaon one w f*o a<jueak. 
Sedition in the Coffee-i louse " 
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same spirit and style. The City Lady^ or, Folly Reclaim'd 
(L.I.F. c. Jan. 1696/7) appears, from the dedication, to have 
been a failure on the stage, wherein it shared the fate of 
many of these Jonsonian or Shadwellian pieces. The Pre- 
tenders^ or^ The Town Unmaskt (L.I.F. c. March 1698), with 
its descriptive list of dramatis personae^ shows clearly its in- 
debtedness to the same source. The Fortune-Hunters, or, Two 
Fools well met (D.L. c. March 1689), by Capt. James Carlisle\ 
ridiculous as some of its incidents are, is a comedy that 
merits attention along with the first mentioned of Dilke’s. 
Unlike Dilke’s, however, it appears to have been successful*, 
and was later heavily plundered by Cibber for The Woman's 
Wit. 

“Shadwellian” humours of a low type fill, likewise, The 
Wary Widdow, or. Sir Noisy Parrot (D.L. c. March 1692/3) 
the sole production of Henry Higden. Neither it nor the 
somewhat similar anonymous comedy*, The Bragadocio, or, 
The Bawd turn'd Puritan (1691), presents anything very note- 
worthy. 

The truth is, that, after 1680, the pure play of humours 
appears to have made little appeal to the audiences of the 
time. The comedy of humours thereafter passed away, and 
the humours farce came to take its place. If pure humours 
of a really comic standard appeared in the drama, they did 
so not in Jonsonian plays but in the comedies of manners, 
where the spirits of Jonson and of Fletcher seemed to meet, 
or in the comedies of sentiment where often they were 
introduced as a background for other more modern cha- 
racters. Those who, like Shadwell, continued in the older 
strain were deemed out of date, relics of a bygone age, un- 
worthy the attention of an elegant and witty audience of 
courtiers tutored to something more delicate and more re- 
fined. 

‘ He fouRht in Ireland under William III. Captain is the title given 
him in the adverti.sement of this play ut the end of Shadwell’a The 
Scowrtrs (I).L. i6go). 

' See Ciildun's I^Angbatne, p. i6. 

• The title-page stafea it wan “by a Person of Quality.” 
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IV. The Comedy of Intrigue : Mrs Bekn 

The same phenomenon may be seen, although in not so 
marked a degree, in the development of the comedy of 
Spanish intrigue. Here again the Restoration theatre bor- 
rowed wholesale from the older stage, adding to the earlier 
Caroline Spanish impress by direct translation or adaptation 
from Calderdn and his compeers. Again, however, as with 
the comedy of humours, the pure comedy of intrigue failed 
to hold its own to the end of the century. Popular from i6()0 
to 1670, it rapidly drifted away into the types of manners 
or of farce, remaining in its pure form only in the hands of a 
few dramatists who, like Mrs Behn, retained a love for the 
particular species with which they had started their theatrical 
careers. 

The popularity of the intrigue style in the earlier years of 
the period must have been influenced considerably by the 
tastes of Charles. He it was, as we have seen, who suggested 
to Sir Samuel Tuke the Spanish drama from wliich was 
fashioned The Adventures of Five Hours (L.I.l'. Jan. 1662 3)\ 
a comedy which proved one of the greatest successes ol the 
first years of the new theatres. Like many of these “ Spanish 
plays, The Adventures of Five Hours is an adinixiurc of fun 
and of seriousness. It is a regular intrigue play of love, 
revenge, and honour, alternating grave with gay, dignitied 
Spanish manners with the ludicrous tomfooleries of .serving 
men. From its pure style and its admirable workmanship 
one may well regret that it was the .sole comedy which its 
author produced, even although one cannot now subscribe 
to Pepys* violently encomiastic criticism of it* 

About the same date as the production of 'Puke’s play, 
Porter was composing his The Carnival ( P.R. < . a well* 

' It had been on rehearsal before that dale, and srrm» 10 ha\-e been 
intended for a first production on Dec. 15, 

* Sec Pepys for Jan. 8, i66a/3 when he thought it "the that 

e\er I saw, or think ever shall. ” Othello l>ecarnr iruipid to him after 
reading it. It was printed in 1663 and reprinted in *’ Revis’d and 

Corrected” in 1671. Several other editions followed in the eighteenth 
century. 
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written drama, although now completely forgotten. It, too, 
is a comedy of the Spanish intrigue class, cast in a kind of 
blank verse, very irregular, but not at all harsh. To Porter 
is also ascribed A Witty Combat, or, The Female Victor, 
apparently not the same play as that entitled The German 
Princess which Pepys saw at L.I.F. on April 15, 1664^. This 
latter play is interesting as being a more middle class drama 
than is typical of Restoration literature. The hypocritical 
parson and Mr King are two characters well-drawn, and 
there is a fresh little song in the third act that deserves 
remembering: 

Away, away, flatter no more 
My easie Faith, for now I see 
What thou in me seemed to adore 
Thou mak*st thy pleasures property; 

No more, no more will I believe 
The man that can so soon deceive. 

Like The Carnival, of Spanish extraction also is Tarugo's 
Wiles, or, The Coffee-House (L.I.F. Oct. 1667) by Sir Thomas 
St Serfe. Its coffee-house scene is particularly good, although 
probably not very germane to the plot. It, like The Adven- 
tures of Five Hours, had a great popularity in the first years 
of the Restoration, a popularity that continued till well on 
in the century. The Adventures of Five Hours as well as The 
Carnival and Tarugo's Wiles must have done much to fix 
the success of the Spanish comedy in the period 1660-70. 
From that date, however, this particular type was popularised 
chiefly by one writer, Mrs Aphra Bchn, those others who 
adopted it mostly mingling it with manners or with farce. 
Mrs Behn, we may say, holds, in relation to the development 
of the comedy of intrigue, much the same position that 
Shadwell holds in relation to the development of the comedy 
of humours. 

Of all the minor dramatists of the period, Mrs Behn is 
probably the best known, but not always in the best way. 
Although her works have been made readily available in 
reprint, it is to be questioned whether they are widely read, 


* Genest (1. 51-53) Msumed that these were identical. 
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and the general concept of the authoress* comedies is perhaps 
one largely determined by Puritanic strictures on her im- 
morality. The fact is that she is no worse, and is often a 
great deal better, than the average playwright of her age. 
Indecent, free, sometimes positively vulgar, she u'as in several 
of her plays; but, on the whole, when wc compare her wt>rks 
with similar productions of D’Urfcy and Shadwell, even of 
Dryden, we must be prepared to admit tl\e comparative purity 
of her dialogue. She has, moreover, on many occasions 
introduced thoughts and ideas which not only display her 
unconventional and modern attitude towards life's relations, 
but also formed the basis for not a few moralisations in the 
sentimental eighteenth century to come. 

Modern she was, and in more senses tiun one. L. Whil>ley 
has noted that “her success depended on her ability to write 
like a man^“ and in this assuredly there is some truth. She 
is the first of the modern women. 'I'he Renascence gave us 
women types who were the perfect compleinenis of men - 
Vittoria Colonna, or even her frailer sister, \eronica 1 ranct) 
— the modern world has given us the ideal of woman s equality 
with man. It is the latter ideal which Mrs Bchn represents. 
Her postal communication with Major IlaUall is as iKUween 
one man and another*; her secret service work was the work 
of a man: she was probably the first woman to earn her living 
by her pen. It is as such, if wc arc to be just, that wc must 
think of her: not as the companion of the Ke.storaiion roue, 
more dissolute than he, but as the pumcer of our modern 
womanhood. She herself did not uish to outrival Dry den in 
his looseness of phrase, or Shadwell in lus \ulgaritics. 

Her humble Muse soars not tn the Ihf;h-rodr, 

Of IVit transrerst, or Baudy - la - Mode .. 

she cried in one play*, and a fuller feminist apologia may be 
found in the epilogue to another*. 


* Camb. Hist, Engl. Lit. viii. ..a, 

* See Cal. Statt Papen, Dom. Senes. 16660667, pp. 44 . 7 *. 

» Epilogue to The Dutch Lover. 

* To Sir Patient Fancy (D.G. 1678). 
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Apart from her importance as an authoress, Aphra Behn 
acquires distinction because of the very great range and variety 
in her work. Her novels give her a secure position in the history 
of prose fiction: her verse, if not particularly excelling, puts 
her among the minor poets of the time; and her plays have 
interesting diversity. Here are tragedies and tragi-comedies; 
here are comedies of intrigue, influenced indirectly at least by 
the Spanish theatre; here are farces, confessedly written to 
catch the taste of the age; and here are plays of a “moral’* or 
“ problem’’ tendency. Thus she stands forward both as a com- 
panion of the Restoration rakes and as one who helped to 
establish the new sentimental drama. 

Of the first type she has given us several examples. The 
Dutch I^er (D.G. Feb. 1672/3) is based it is said on a 
so-called Spanish novel of “De las Coveras’’ entitled Don 
Fenise, the same that furnished D’Urfey with material for his 
Banditti (D.L. 1686). This comedy depends entirely on 
intrigue for its effect; all the characters are Spanish save 
“myn heer Haunce van EzeV* and his man, who are comically 
Dutch. It reads well, but is too complicated, turning on ill- 
sorted lovers and almost incestuous attachments. Three 
separate characters in the play are found to be of different 
parentage from what they thought. Noticeable is the song 
in Act in, Sc. iii, which has a quality that gives it real dis- 
tinction, and the soliloquy immediately following, very remi- 
niscent as it is of Shakespearian phrasing. 

A variant of the same species of comedy appears in The 
Debauchee, or, The Credulous Cuckold (D.G. c. Feb. 1676/7), 
which, however, can be described as little more than an 
adaptation of Brome’s The Mad Couple Well Match't, 
The Rover, or, The Banish't Cavaliers (First Part, D.G. 
March 1676/7; Second Part, D.G. April 1681) is a decidedly 
better and more individual play. Again a comedy of intrigue, 
set this time in Naples and in Madrid, it divides itself 
naturally into two “camps” of characters— the Englishmen, 
circling around Willmorc, the Rover, and the Spaniards. 
The characters of Willmore and of his mistress, Hellena, 
here recall to a certain extent the pair of lovers beloved by 
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Dryden. Hcllcna speaks exactly like Florimel in Secret Lace, 
At the close of the First Part these two are united happily, 
but in the Second, which is inferior to the former, we meet 
with Willmore alone, he having lost her by death. “Ay, 
faith,” he says, “And nothing remains with me but the sad 
Remembrance— not so much as the least Part of her hundred 
thousand Crowns.” In that comment, for Mrs Behn had 
made us love Hellena, we truly feel at its worst the callous- 
ness of the age, a callousness that was more disastrous and 
soul -destroying than the vilest libertinism. The sole interest 
the Second Part can have for us to-day is in the introduction 
in it of Harlequin and Scaramouch, the former of whom, 
apparently, spoke extempore in Italian. Presumably here 
Mrs Behn, with her alert appreciation of audience tastes, was 
eagerly seizing on the contemporary interest in the commedia 
delVarte, stimulated by the visit of the Modena company. 

Sir Patient Fancy (D.G. Jan. 1677/8) is of the same intrigue 
school, but is much more indecent than the former plays 
already mentioned, and probably more so than any of those 
which were yet unwritten. I'his is the play, indeed, which, 
more than any other, has inclined the minds of the critics 
to attribute a systematic looseness to the works of Mrs Behn. 
That many of the scenes justify such critical opinion is 
certain, yet we should note that these episodes introduced by 
Mrs Behn into Sir Patient Fancy are no worse than the similar 
episodes in Dryden’s Mr Limherham, produced almost at the 
same time. Without doubt she was here trying to satisfy 
contemporary tastes and, noting the success of other plays 
with definitely immodest plots, she must have decided that 
this was the way to win an audience. 

Typically of the intrigue type as intrigue apj>earcd towards 
the close of the century is Mrs Behn’s next play, The Fey^n'd 
Curtizam, or, A Night's Intrigue (D.(J. c. March 1678/9). 
Here can be seen very clearly the gradual tendency of this 
species towards the morass of farce. (»cnest has chosen to 
call it a good comedy but to me it seems a poor and dull 


♦ 1 . 170 . 
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performance. There are no characters worth speaking of and 
the plot is a sorry contrivance. There is much disguising 
as men on the part of the women, and in the fifth act appears 
Marcella “in Man’s Cloaths” and meets Fillamour for a 
duel in place of her brother, Julio, who stands behind — a 
situation already utilised by Mrs Behn in The Dutch Lover. 
Even a brief glance at the printed text of the comedy shows 
clearly enough that new farcical “business” was coming to 
take chief place in the building up of a comedy, the skill of 
the performer taking precedence over the skill of the play- 
wright. 

This, indeed, is the last play of Mrs Behn’s, except for the 
“problem” dramas and a couple of “true-blue Protestant” 
plays. The City Heiress, or. Sir Timothy Treat-all (D.G. 
c. March, 1681/2) and The Round-Heads, or^ The Good Old 
Cause (D.G. c. Dec. 1681), the second merely a rehashing of 
'latham’s The Rump, which can be styled by the name of 
comedy. The rest are farces of the flimsiest description, 
created purely to satisfy the particular tastes of the audiences 
of 1680 onwards. 

Intrigue seems, in this age, to have been peculiarly accept- 
able to the women writers, Mrs Pix and Mrs Manley uniting 
with Mrs Behn in presenting dramas of this type with, 
running through them, threads of sentiment and of moralisa- 
tion. The Spanish Wives (D.G. c. Sept. 1696) of the former, 
which mingles Restoration licence with touches of senti- 
mentalism*, is set in Barcelona and deals mainly with the 
Governor, “a merry old Lord,” who gives his wife, but not 
successfully for himself, more liberties than appear to have 
been usual in contemporary Spain. The Innocent Mistress 
(L.I.F, c. June 1697) appeared a few months later at the 
rival house. In it the tone is changed considerably, there 
being quite a definite sentimental tone running through it, 
in spite of the fact that it borrows more than a little from 
luheregc’s final comedy, 'Fhe epilogue is valuable for some 

* James M. IMmunds (“An Fxamplc of Early Sentimentalism,” 
Modern iMniituige Notes. 1Q3?, XLMii. Q4--7) stresses the features that 
show a break with the Restoration code. J. Harrington Smith, op. cit, 
p. 190, denies their sentimental quality. 
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historical references. The Deceiver Deceiv'd (L.I.F, c. Dec. 
1697), published the year following, was entirely unsuccessful. 
It is distinctly less brilliant than the former two. 

Mrs Manley’s one comedy, The Lost Lover, or, The Jealous 
Husband (D.L. c. March 1696) is almost entirely negligible, 
being a hastily written comedy and exceedingly short. It 
belongs, however, to the same tradition, and for that it 
interesting. 

Beyond the comedies of Dryden, which, as we have seen, 
form a special category of their own, very few of the intrigue 
plays of the period after 1675 merit special attention. John 
Corye’s The Generous Enemies, or, The Ridiculous liners 
(T.R. in B.St July 1671) is, in the words of the editors of 
the Biographia Dramaiica, one “entire piece of plagiarism 
from beginning to end*,” being derived from Quinault, 
Corneille, Randolph and Fletcher. The various elements arc 
hardly amalgamated with any signal success. Mountfort’s 
The Successfull Straingers (D.L. c. Dec. 1689) is more serious, 
and contains some blank verse that is moderately felicitous. 
It is, however, neither touching in its tragic portions nor 
over-witty in the comic. In spite of a prologue by Diyden 
and an epilogue by Tate, Harris* The Mistakes, or. The halse 
Report (D.L. c, Dec. i69o)*,another tragi -comedy of the same 
class, merits no greater attention. Scened in Naples, with 
Spanish characters, it does not rise to higher levels than does 
the comedy of Coryc. 

All these plays, however, bad as .some of them individually 
may be, are valuable as showing the last relics of this style 
of drama existing alongside, but being rapidly submerged 
by, its debased farcical form. Intrigue comedy had a great 
influence on the theatre of the Restoration: intrigue plays a 
great part in the structure of the comedy of manners, and 
intrigue forms the largest clement in the comedies of John 
Dryden, On the other hand, in its pure form, except for the 


» Biographia Dramatiea, ii. 259. . 

• There .eem. to be no good re.wn for rr«um,ng ^ 
bMn wrongly hthtred on H.m.. Hi. n.n>f .pre.r. o^ " 
tithougfa pref.« odmia th.i Mouoifori wioi. on. m Uw Ioti 
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few odd dramas of Mrs Behn and the others, it ceased to be 
very pK)pular on the stage, for much the same reasons that 
explain the disappearance of the Jonsonian drama. 

V. The Comedy of Dryden 

(/ Dryden, in the progress of Restoration comedy, holds 
somewhat of a central position. In him appear the intrigue 
strain and the humours strain, alongside of suggestions which 
led on the one hand to the comedy of manners and on the 
other to the comedy of sentiment. 

In general, it may be said that Dryden ’s comedy owes 
more than that of the majority of his contemporaries to the 
theatre of the pre-Commonwealth period. It is certainly true 
that, in many ways, the comedy of manners owes to him, if^ 
not its actual inception, at least its heralding, yet, on the 
other hand, the entire ensemble, the spirit of Dryden, is by 
no means similar to that of Congreve. Dryden introduces a 
kind of spurious romance into his comedies which Congreve 
never knew. Sometimes he is more given to humours; and 
nowhere did he know the fine sparkle and zest with which 
the masters of the new comedy irradiated their compositions. 
The heroes of Etherege and of Congreve, too, are more 
dilettante than Dryden ’s are: there is a certain intensity 
about the wild madcap flirtations of Dryden’s Lovebys and 
Fainalls that is more emotional and more real, in the ordinary 
sense of that word, than the cynical intellectualism of the 
characters, let us say, of Etherege. The world of rou^s did 
not sit very well on Dryden. He had a heart and he showed 
it, and, although he could be more vulgar and more indecent 
than the worst of them, he sets our sympathies a-trembling 
for his lovers, wicked, frivolous, stupid creatures though 
they be. In their best plays neither Etherege nor Congreve 
ever touches our hearts. Herein lies the secret of their art. 

Dryden’s main contribution to the comic theatre was his 
lovers. These lovers, adumbrated in his first play, and un- 
doubtedly influenced by Nell Gwyn and by Hart, were the 
prototypes of the heroes and the heroines of the comedy of 
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Etherege, however far the two may stand apart in esaentialt. 
In Diyden's very first play they make their appearance. Thf 
Wild Gallant (T.R. in V.St. Feb. 1662, 3) Mved from utter 
imbecility only by the presence of 1 -ady Constant and of 
Loveby. If, as has recently been argued. Dry den in this 
comedy is merely rewriting an older drama, we may hope that 
those creations at least arc his: the other characters, too 
plainly borrowed from Jonson and from the followers of 
Jonson, are dull and monotonous. Surely no more tedious 
and clownish humour has ever been invented than that of the 
incessant jest-loving qualities of Bibl>cr, the tailor. The Wild 
Gallant was unsuccessful, both in 1663 and when revived in 
an altered form in 1667, but it must have shown to the new 
dramatists of the first decade of the Restoration what could 
be done with the fresh wit and the realistic presentation of 
the gallants and their lady-loves. 

/Dryden’s following three plays were two tragi-comedics and 
an heroic drama. These, taken together with I'he Wild Gallant, 
illustrate well the close relationship between the serious and 
the comic theatre of this time, since the first of the tragi- 
comedies, The Rival ladies (T.K. in B.St. r. June 1^84), very 
definitely has affiliations with The Indian Kmperour ( F R. in 
B.St. 1665) and at the same time shows connections both with 
the comedy and the second tragi-comcdy. Of particular 
interest in The Rival Ladies arc the scenes of what CJeorgr 
Saintsbury happily styled “amatory Battlc-dore and Shuttle- 
cock* “ — a serious counterpart to the cut and thrust of comic 
wit. 

The pair of witty lovers, presented in The Wild Gallant, 
were repeated again, in a much finer form, in Drydcn a next 
tragi-comcdy, Secret Love, or, I he Maiden (Jueen ( 1 .R. in 
B.St. March 1666/7), a play derived from U Grand Cyrus 
with hints from other exotic romances By this time htheregc 
had produced his first play, but, Iwcause of Ihe Wild Gallant, 
to Dryden must be given the credit of having invented first 
these lovers v^’hom he has symlKilically immortalised in 

» W. Scott and G. Samtaburv. Tfu Dramaiu IVorks of John Dryden 
(Edinburgh, 1882), 11. 128 and Ward, op, at. Ill- 347- 
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and Florimel. It has been suggested that this pair 
is a rejection of Charles II and Lady Castlemaine: itso, the 
royal influence on comedy was indeed great 

From this date the history of Dryden’s progress in comedy 
is a history of repetitions of these themes of intrigue and 
these characters of frivolous wit. Sir Martin Mar-all^ or^ 
The Feign'd Innocence appeared at L.I.F. six months after 
Secret Love (L.I.F. Aug. 1667). It would seem that this 
comedy was merely a re-working by Dryden of a translation 
made by the Duke of Newcastle of Moliire’s L'etourdi. What- 
ever the story of its composition, however, it is evident that 
it was, as an early dramatic historian informs us, written 
solely for that apparently inimitable comedian, Noke or 
Nokes. No play proved more popular on the stage than Sir 
Martin Mar-all : it is to be questioned whether Dryden was 
better known in his own day by any play more than this. 
It certainly is a clever piece of work, uniting the intrigue 
loved during the early years of the Restoration, with French 
characters rendered coarser and more English in the spirit 
and the manner of Jonson. 

On June 12, 1668 appeared, again with a reversion to the 
T.R., An Evening's Love, or, The Mock Astrologer, once more 
Spanish in scene and borrowed from a Spanish source, 
Calderon’s El astrologo fingido through Le feint astrologue of 
Corneille. 'I'he scene is Madrid of the Carnival, anno domini 
1665. Once more Celadon appears born again in Wildblood, 
acted by Hart, and Florimel in Jacintha, acted by Nell Gwyn. 
The more sedate character of Bellamy was taken by Michael 
Mohun, who, the year before, had impersonated Philocles 
in Secret Love, Not as beautiful or as striking as the comic 
scenes in this earlier play, An Evening's Love does not give 
one quite such a sense of flagrant immorality, and why Pepys 
and Evelyn singled it out as “very smutty” and as “very 
profane” one can hardly tell — although one can well imagine 
the sense of shocked righteousness with which such a man as 
Jeremy Collier must have read the chapel scene. One notable 
feature is presented in An Evening's Love, and that is Dryden’s 
first important critical preface on comic themes, a preface 
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which revcaJi clearly enough his aim in dramatic art, showing 
plainly how broadly he stood at the parting of the ways of 
Jonson and of Congreve. Noting Jonson*s lack of repartee, 
he yet praises his humours, and ends by desiring a comedy 
with “neither so little of Humour as Fletcher shows, nor so 
little of Love and Wit as Jonson.** In those w ords the comedy 
of Drydcn is defined : in those words is prophesied the comedy 
of manners. 

For the next few years Dr)'dcn docs not seem to have been 
particularly successful in the realms of comedy, partly per- 
haps because of the rise of new and promising dramatists, 
partly because of the fact that he himself was engagcil on 
tragedies and on other non-dramatic liierar)' works. Hv 1672. 
when, in all probability about April, there was acted by the 
King’s .Men at L.I.F. the comedy called Morna^e a la M<hlf, 
Dryden was well know n in the intellectual circle of I^ndon, 
but by that date as well, Shadwell had establislied himself 
as a master of humours, .Mrs Ikhn as an expert in intrigue, 
Ravcnscroft as an able producer of rough farcTS, Ktheregc 
and Wycherley as captains of a new comedy of manners. 

Dry’dcn, therefore, was by no means alone in the dramatic 
world of his day, but he continued, if not the most noted, 
at least one of the most popular writers of comedies. It is 
surprising to note how little, professional author as he was, 
he allowed himself to be influenced by the new styles coming 
into fashion. Marriage a la Mode is just such a pby as 
Secret Love. One of the mixed species of romantic tragi- 
comedies, it has serious portions which tlo not seem to merit 
the slightly qualified condemnation given to them bv Sir 
Walter Scott, Cieorge Saintsbury and the editors of the 
Biographia Dramaitca. 'rhev arc rcminiMcmes, certainly, of 
the Sicilian episodes in the former play, but have a decided 
beauty of their own. In the same way, Celadon and Florimcl 
arc recalled in the Palamede-Doralice, RhiKlophil-Mclantha 
couples. Doralicc is a kind of married Florimcl, a Restora- 
tion Rosalind. It is noticeable that this comctly, licentious 
as is so much of the dialogue*, containing a song in Act iv 
* Set psrticuUrlf the ftnsl ucn«. 
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indecent even beyond any of Dryden's earlier ones, flaunts 
in the epilogue a kind of stage morality leading (by the 
Rhodophil story) to **the way to Reformation." So far, 
possibly, Drydcn felt faintly the impress of the rising reaction 
to the flagrant manners of the early Restoration days. 

A trifle later than Marriage a la Mode^ appeared on the 
same stage The Assignation, or, Love in a Nunnery, and some 
six years later at D.G., The Kind Keeper, or, Mr Limber ham 
(March 1677/8). Both of these were unsuccessful, possibly 
because of the lack in them of the graceless couples which 
had dominated the early plays, possibly because of the in- 
decencies which marked out at least the second of them. For 
their failure, Dryden, as is the way with authors, blamed the 
actors, but the reason of the non-success, one would suspect, 
is to be sought for rather in the plays themselves. In The 
Assignation Drydcn obviously tried to repeat Celadon and 
Florimcl in Ascanio and Hippolita, but he has failed to give 
them the life which animated his first creations. In Mr 
Limberham he abandoned even any attempt to revitalise the 
pair, and left a drama which has in it not one figure of out- 
standing excellence. The Assignation is dull : Mr Limberham 
is indecent. It seems surprising that critics, from Langhaine 
to Saintsbury, have professed to find the latter comedy one 
of the best of Dryden's. Judged even by the standards of its 
own time, it is terrible in tone. A sickening atmosphere of 
sex and of animalism hangs over it; nor is that atmosphere 
relieved by the presence of any airy wit. It may be a satire — 
a satire on “credulous Cuckolds” and on “Keepers” — but 
the satire passes little beyond the crudest realism. There is 
nothing to atone for the foetid odour that seems to hang 
about it. It is one of the truly immoral works of the period, 
and its failure may have been partly due to the gradual rise 
of sentimental feeling which subconsciously was filling the 
hearts of some with horror at the licentiousness of the times, 
which was driving others to hypocrisy and the concealing of 
outward immoralitv. 

For two years Dryden abandoned the lighter stage: no 
other comedy of his appeared until The Spanish Fryar in 
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P'*y »«* been much 

Avided m the past. In it» own day it waa pmiaed or eon- 
deiMed according as the critics were Protestants or Catholics 
In later Umes it found a defendant in Sir Walter Scott an 
opjwnoit m George Saintsbury. To the average modem 
reader it seems an unsatisfactorv piece of work. Its serious 
and comic portions arc kept rather riuidiv apan. and the 
masses of supposed fathers and hidden sisiers and kings 
murdered only to be brought to hfc again, lake from our 
appreaalion of any ivit there is in it. Its aim.Kphere is false 
nor has it wit to bear it through. It has not the passion ol 
Otway’s muse or the gaiety of Congreves, and is hardh 
hkely ever to be resuscitated from the obsiiirilv into which 
it has fallen. 

By 1680 Dryden’s work in comedy W4.s ncsiriy done. 
Amphitryon, or. The Ttco Soaa's was yet fo make ns ap- 
pearance at D.L. in October i6yo, but Amphitryon dilfers m 
almost all things from Dryden’s other works. Confessedly 
based on Plautus and Moliere, it parts from Ixith in the 
introduction of the love of Mercury for Phaedra, a love that 
reminds us again ol Celadon and FItirimcl. It is (Vladon 
and Florimel, however, in anothei age, less witty, less gay, 
more evilly suggestive. Mercury atul Phactlra rellect in their 
own way the changing spirit of the time, just as the c.irnal 
love of Jupiter shows how the airy licentiousness of ihe court 
of Charles was moving towards a Ihirit.inical Irudity. Amphi^ 
tryon is an amusing and an intcrcMing play, but it has not 
the charm which lingers over Drvilen'h early works. 

On suncying the influence which I)rvden exerted on the 
tragedy of his time, and noting his large productivity in 
comedy, it must seem surprising that the direct impress of 
his art was not greater than in reality it wa.s. Indirectly he 
led the way towards the comedy ol manners, yet the comedy 
of manners, as wc have seen, stands sharj>ly separated from 
his W’orks. Of direct followers he had levs . .Mrs Helm, as we 
have seen, has reproduced his pair <if lo\ers in The Umer, and 
Ravcnscroft seemed to ha\c Set ret Ixne in mind when hr 
was writing The Careless Lovers^ but possibly the only 
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dramatist who consciously imitated him was the Hon. James 
Howard, Dryden’s own bnsman by marriage, author of AH 
Mistaken^ or^ The Mad Couple (T.R. in B.St. Sept. 1667) 

The English Monsieur (T.R. in B.St. July 1663). The second 
of these two plays, produced just after Dryden’s first comedy, 
almost certainly owes much to The Wild Gallant Loveby 
and Lady Constant arc reproduced there in Wcllbrcd and 
Lady Wealthy. The comedy differs in type only in that the 
other characters. Comely, Vainc and Frenchlovc, arc more 
strongly coloured humours than the majority of the dramatis 
personae of Dryden. The same mad couple reappears once 
more in the tragi-comedy. All Mistakeny in the persons of 
Philidor and Mirida, characters who call to mind at once 
Celadon and Florimel. 

Beyond these, however, and a few plays which are more 
directly associated with Dryden's name, there is little that 
shows the definite impress of his style. Of the plays which 
are associated with him, two or three call for attention. 
About Sept, 1675 appeared at D.L. a play called The Mistaken 
Husbandy said to have been given by a person of quality to 
Dryden but more probably an adaptation of a now-lost play 
by Bromc. Considerable controversy has circled round this 
comedy, George Saintsbury denying any of it to the 
laureate*, Swinburne postulating 11. i and iv. iv as his*. 
The play, it must be admitted, has certain interesting and 
peculiar features. Mrs Manley has remained for nine years 
in her father’s (Learcut’s) house, her husband being gone 
abroad and she in mourning for his supposed death. Arrives 
an impostor. Hazard, and his friend. Underwit, who pretend 
that the former is in reality Manley, altered during the decade 
of his absence. Mrs Manley is wholly or partly deceived, 
and Hazard is accepted as the long-lost husband. In the 
interval Manley himself makes his appearance and proves his 
identity, but Mrs Manley has found out, on acquaintance, 
that she rather prefers Hazard. The real husband is paid off 

* W. Scott and G. Saintsbury, Th« Dramatic Works qf John Drydtn 
(Edinburgh, 1882), viii. 645-7. 

• Gfntleman's Magashnt, N.S., ccuiix. 4*^5S> 
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tnd a marriage between the wife and the impostor » tmnged. 
This Mrs Manley and Hazard situation does not lack of a 
certain spicy wit which might well have come from the pen 
of the laureate, Mrs Manley being rather an interestingly 
drawn prototype of the Shavian heroine, such as Hypatia in 
Misalliance, 

In 1663, when, we are told, Diyden was given this play 
by a person of quality, no dramatic works had come from his 
pen, so that it is probable that the unknown author was a 
friend, probably connected with the Howards, ami it may l>e 
suggested that he may have been no other than i‘. Southland, 
brother-in-law of Sir R. Colbranil, who issued in i(>63 7 ^/fe 
a la Mode (acted at Middlesex House) and tt) whom might 
also be attributed The Tni^ateful Fautunie publisheii as by 
“a Person of Honour” the following year. Hotli «»f these 
latter plays were printed by John C'ottcrcl and both had the 
same floratian motto on the title-pages, although only the 
first has the initials “J.S.” which led to the identification <»f 
the author. Neither The I 'n^rateful Fautunte nor Un e a la 
Mode is as good a play as The Mistaken Husband^ but both 
are fairly well written, and the latter, in especial, has touches 
in it that remind us of the witty passages of the Drydenesque 
play. 

A somewhat similar controversy h.is arisen over another 
peculiar comedy, styled The Mall, or, The Modish hnertf 
which appeared at D.L. about Jan. 1^71 '4, and was published 
a few months later with a preface signed 'I'hese 

initials have frequently caused the play to l>c attributed to 
John Dryden, but there would seem to be no reason why that 
poet should have failed to print his own name had he l>een 
the author: probably John I)<wrr, author of The Roman 
Generalls (1667) was responsible. On the f)thcr hand, the 
Easy- Amorous scenes are very similar to several in Sir Martin 
Mar-all, Sir Martin being even referred to by name in ill. i, 
and in the abandonment of his wife by Ea-sy there is a situation 
which speaks highly for the individuality of the author, 
whoever he may be. 


* op fit. Mil <»4V. 
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Apart from these, the Drydcn comedy as a separate type 
did not continue to exist in Restoration literature. It was the 
work of a single man, who, probably, with no very special 
bent towards the theatre, hammered out a path of his own, 
not by genius, but by sheer hard endeavour and painstaking 
effort. We can look for reminiscences of Dryden in many 
Restoration plays, from the comedies of manners to the 
farces, but we can nowhere find comedies, apart from those 
already mentioned, modelled directly on his own style, as we 
found tragedies modelled on The Indian Emperour and on 
Almanzor and Almahide. 

VI. The Comedy of Manners 

\ In some ways, of course, as I have already pointed out, 
Dryden may be regarded as a father of the comedy of manners, 
his pairs of lovers undoubtedly influencing greatly the work 
of Ethcrege, perhaps the work of Wycherley. Other writers, 
too, not usually associated with the main figures of the 
comedy of manners, both paid tribute to the strength of that 
type by direct imitation, or themselves wrote works which, 
partly manners in style, influenced the development of that 
species. One of these, Rawlins, with his Tunbridge Wells 
(D.G. c. March 1677/8), has already been noticed. Another, 
of still greater importance, is Sir Charles Sedley, who 
produced at the T.R. in B.St. in May 1668 The Mulberry- 
Garden, and at D.L. in May 1687 Hellamira, or. The Mistress. 

These two plays are especially interesting as displaying 
the passage of the Committee type of humours to a more 
vivid, refined and courtly wit. The Mulberry-Garden, as a 
whole, is not a good comedy, being too sharply divided into 
two separate, distinct portions. Indeed, on reading it, one 
comes to the conclusion that one of these portions, that which 
is in rimed verse and includes the characters of Horatio, 
Eugenio, I’hi lander, Althea and Diana, may have been written 
several years earlier than the other, which, in nervous prose, 
presents the real-life persons of Ned Estridge, Jack Wildish 
and Harry Modish-typical figures of Restoration comedy. 
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The play may not be as witty as might have been expected 
from its author*, but, when we note that it was “long 
expected” and therefore likely to be of some influence on 
contemporary drama, and when we place it alongside of She 
Wou'd if she Cou'd, produced three months earlier, and of 
The Sullen Lovers acted barely a fortnight prcMously, it 
appears one of the most interesting plays of the first decade 
of our period. It is not rendered negligible even when placed 
alongside of Hellamira^ which, based confessedly on the 
EunuchuSy is a much more decisive play. Satincal, witty, 
licentious, with that air of finesse which characterises the 
comedy of manners, it well deserves to be placed alongside 
of the works of Kthcrege and of Wvcherley. 

If Dryden, Sh.idwell, Sedley and Haulins each presented 
something to this particular type, ho\\e\iT, it is .^ir (ieorge 
Ethercge to whom must be given the credit of ileliniicly 
establishing the species. A typical Restoration Ihmu and man 
of letters, a rout^ and a wit, he infused into all his comeiiie* 
that air of the bvau-monJe which was later to be so cl.infied 
and rendered gracious by the inimitable genius of C'ongreve. 
The Comical Revenge y or, !A>ve in a Tub (I ,.l .!• . March, i 
was really only a tentative effort. Marred by the introduction 
of rimed verse, which, however, makes it of interest histori- 
cally, and bv several other crudities, it does not reallv grip 
one as do so many other plays of the manners school. It has 
wit, particularly in the person of Sir brederick. whose 
attitude towards the world is summcil up in the that 

“Men are now and then subject to those Infirmities m drink 
which Women have when they’re sober*.” ’bhr wit, however, 
is not on the whole of that sparkling v.iriciy which charms us 
above the intricacy and the improl .dulity of a complKated 

’’'with She Wou’difihe 0,u\l (I- I K l et). -> '>'<• 

other hand, »e may say that the new age had fairly started. 


» On S«dlev see the ttudN hv V. dc J'mM (I'la?) 

• Oowno (p. 1$) »«ys II hruUKht ni<*rc pr-lit 4ntl cMretn «* 


than any other comedy. 
* I. II. 
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Probably due to the poor acting^, it was not the success that 
one might have expected from that of The Comical Revenge; 
even in print it achieved only three editions by the end of 
the century to set against the seven or eight of the former 
play. It is interesting to note, in regarding the work of 
Etherege and later of Congreve, that the audiences of the 
time did not appear capable of separating the gold from the 
dross. They condemned The Way of the World even as they 
condemned this comedy of Congreve’s predecessor. What- 
ever its reception, She Wou*d if she Cou*d is undoubtedly a 
much superior piece to The Comical Revenge. It captured 
completely that spirit of the fine world that had been merely 
hinted at in the former comedy. Instinct with life, it passed 
beyond mere humours and types to a realm of living human 
beings, representative probably of a class, but not caricatured 
out of all resemblance to their actual prototypes. 

Very similar in general tone is The Man of Mode^ or^ Sir 
Fopling Flutter {X) .G . March 1675/6), a play which has become, 
as it were, one of the very symbols of the comedy of manners*. 
Steele in The Spectator saw fit to condemn it as a sort of type 
specimen of its class, and others, who defend that class, have 
accordingly given it highest praise. This comedy, which, 
unlike the last-mentioned play of Etherege, was a tremendous 
success, displays, perfectly, that fine brilliancy of prose dia- 
logue, that easy, cultured, heartless atmosphere which we 
must associate with the works of this school. How fine is 
Dorimant! He is the gentleman par excellence — but how 
heartless! He casts off Mrs Loveit for Belinda as easily as 
he casts off the latter for Harriet, whom he marries. How 
exquisite is the character of Sir Fopling, father of what an 
innumerable progeny of descendants, stretching from Sir 
Patient Fancy and Sir Courtly Nice to Cibber’s beaux of the 
age of Anne and later! The plot is complicated, but, like 

* Cf. Downes, pp. a8-9, and Shadwcll, The Humorists, preface. See 
also Pepvs' account of the first performance on Feb. 6, 1667/8, when he 
overheard Etherege “mightily... find fault with the actors." 

• Several writers have presumed it to be a satire with Dorimant as 
Rochester and Young Bellair as Etherege (see Earl of Oxford’s Works, 
II. 315 and note of Oldys to Langhaine, p. 187). 
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Congreve’s, seems a part of life, life of a world far from ours, 
where hearts arc atrophied and polite manners and graceful 
bearing cover a multitude of sins. The characters, some of 
them, arc stereotyped', yet they are not overdrawn nor do 
they shadow the gayer, livelier figures of Dorimant and of 
Bellair. With The Man of Mode the comedy of manners came 
to its majority, just as with Cibber it sank to a shamefaced 
and emasculated old age. 

The comedy of manners, meanwhile, had been taken up 
by others, in especial by William Wycherley, who, as an 
artist, falls far below Ethercgc, as a powerful force in con- 
temporary life, rises far above him*. The lover of the 
Duchess of Cleveland, the tutor of Uic King’s son, the 
husband of the Countess of Drogheda, the prisoner in the 
Fleet, was a quite different being from the airy ambassador, 
patron of a deserted comMirnne in the Ix)W’ Countries. John 
Palmer is not far wrong in styling him a Puritan with the 
external veneer of a Restoration gentleman*. He burst up 
the foetid air of the time with a force equal to that of Collier. 
He lashed the age with his plain-dealing pen, lading out hi» 
disgust upon a slightly (lullercd world of roii6s and their 
mistresses. He has not the style of Uie greater masters of the 
manners school, polished and fine: his wit does not over- 
shadow his plots as docs the wit of Ktheregc or of C'ongreye: 
yet, in scenes where his moral horror is not aroused, he can 
be almost as delicate as they. 

The whole of Wycherley’s plays, it may l>e noted, tail 
within half a decade, his first comedy ap|>canng in 1671 and 
his last in 1676. Living on to the age of Pope, he seem* to 
have spent his energy in those few brilliant years, \nhnr vi 
a Wood, or, Stjameis Park {'P.R. m H.St. r. March ih?') 
we are led into a world somewhat similar to that of htherefie, 


' Such « OIJ Bclliur, Ih. lover ol ihc p«l Vlf 
• The effect vehich he had on hiv c.mlcmporinea ma) heat “ 
from 1~ mfemnee. lo hi. ch«( pUy, • The Au.hor of ^ 

Ser^thZh. DryUen. •Ha. obha'd .» honeo and — 
one of the most bold. mo.t Bcneral. and nuHt 

ever been presented on the K»gh*h Thctre (I'ref.ce to Th. StaU <d 
/nno^#^i 677 ) .object The Comtdy 0/ (1913)- 
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yet hardly so fine, and, as in the Alderman Gripe and Lucy 
scenes, tending to vulgarity. From the very first opening 
sentence of the play, however, we may see the masterly con- 
struction. The plot is ably and interestingly developed : but 
something remains indefinably incongruous. There is almost 
something of Shadwcll in Wycherley’s work. There is always 
the sense that the heart is struggling for entry into the world 
of the intellect. 

Of like nature, though less successful, was The Gentleman 
Dancing- Master (D.G. c. Aug. 1672) in which the con- 
struction, with its opposed types of French and Spanish 
foppery, is even simpler than in the comedy preceding. The 
Gentleman Dancing -Master is interesting as being nearer in 
spirit to Ethcrege than almost any other of Wycherley’s plays: 
it stands furthest in tone from The Plain Dealer. 

In The Country Wife (D.L. Jan. 1674/5)^ Wycherley has 
continued in the same free easy strain. The Country Wife is 
a bright and glorious farce, in which the innuendo so suc- 
cessfully employed in The Gentleman Dancing- Master is 
brought to a stage of utmost perfection, 'Fhc famous “China” 
scene of Horner is probably unrivalled in our literature, and, 
much as it has been condemned by moralists, can be nothing 
but admired for its sheer cleverness and for its swift biting 
humour. I lere the vulgarity so apparent in Shadwell’s work 
is cast aside: this is a piece of intellectualism, wherein the 
wit takes from the harmful effect it otherwise might have 
had. 

’Fhe name of W’ycherlcy, however, “manly,” “brawny”* 
Wycherley, stands not so much with these former plays, 
although they were emnigh to make the fame of any drama- 
tist, but with a comedy almost unique in its age— T/te Plain 
Dealer (D.L, Dec. 1676). In it the roue joins hands with the 

‘ On the (lafm« of \Vvchrrlr)’s plays see Appendix C. I'he enduring 
popularity of The Countrv Wife, in the original and in altered form, is 
surveyed by Kinntett L. ,\\ery in "The Country Wife in the Eighteenth 
Century" {Research Slmiies of the State College of Washington, 1942, x. 
142-58). 'riiis play, *s IS well known, has been brought back to the stage 
recently in its original form, after its place had for long been taken by 
CJarrick'.s discreet treatment of it in The Country Girl. 

• Drydcn‘.s aiul Rochester’s epithets for him. 
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moralist, realism is mingled with artificial manners, emotions 
with the intellect. It satirises perfectly the infidelity and the 
foppishness of the time, at the veiy ntoments that it sinks 
to the depths of carnal viciousness. I'hcre is only one pure 
character in the whole of its five acts, and that is Fidelia, 
devoted F'idelia who follows her rough and faithless lover 
with a tenderness that almost draws the tears from our e)es. 
Everyone else is swallowed up in sense. 'Fhc chief figure is, 
of course, Manly himself, a j>essimistic hater tif man’s 
hypocrisy, and one who owes not a little to the .Mceste of 
Moli^rc’s Le misanthrope. Reside him and Fidelia, with the 
possible exception of Olivia, Manly’s former mistress, all the 
other characters seem mere shadows of personified qualities. 
I.ord Plausible is simply the typical fop with nothing indi- 
vidual in his composition, just as Novel is the representative 
of the would-be wits, and Widow Hlackacrc of the law-mad 
amateurs. On women, fops, wits and lawyers indiscriminately 
the satire falls, intermixed with that loathsome description of 
passion which only men like Shadwell and Wycherley aiming 
the Restoration dramatists could give to us. W ycherley, says 
Congreve, was sent “to lash the crying Age,“ but he has 
lashed its sores into more fulsome aspects, until we have 
naught to do but turn our c>es away in misery and in 
disgust. 

In W ycherley’s Plain Dealer, tlien, we see inherent all the 
dements whicli wore to le-ul tow.ir.l- the combine <le.My of 
the species of conicdy whidi he ha, I a.h.pte.i in his t.rst 
dramas. The realitv of the mind, in tins coincdv, has licen 
replaced by the reality of the l.odt the ainncss of the 
liberated cavalier has Kivcn way to the moral horror of the 
sinning Puritan. By ifiyh the age was nioting steadily in the 
direction of sentimentalism, pure mtellea was heing banished 
by feeling; emotion was uking the pl.ue of «it. This change, 
certainly, is not felt with any strength till alter the year ihSo 
and Congreve, writing in the last decade of the icmiiry felt 
little more than a touch of it. but «e tan note the first hints 
of it, in so diverse forms a* The lUn healer, the play, of 
Dryden and the plays of Mrs llehn. The age was rapidly 
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undergoing a transformation: even in the time of Charles 
the spirit was not quite the same as it had been in 1665. 
After the Revolution a new era commences. 

It is peculiar to note that in Wycherley, in Drydcn, in 
Mrs Behn and in others the elements of sentimentalism could 
exist alongside of humorous qualities which might well be 
thought entirely contrary to their aim. In this respect the 
three comedies produced by Thomas Southeme have a 
special interest. Southeme is probably best known to-day 
for his tragedy, The Fated Marriage ^ and for his “ play,** The 
Disappointment ^ dramas in which he definitely took his stand 
with Otway and with Cibber in an endeavour to introduce 
the problem play and the bourgeois tragedy. In his own time, 
however, he was no doubt more famous for his three comic 
pieces, each with rich elements of the manners style. 

Sir Anthony Love, or, The Rambling Lady (D.L. c. Dec. 
1690) is a “ she-comedy,*’ Sir Anthony Love being none other 
than Lucia, a former kept mistress, now in love with Valentine. 
It is worth noting that he or she gives vent to the same 
theory concerning a certain class of women chasers, who 
pursue the chase for the mere pleasure of the hunt, as is to 
be found in Congreve’s Love for Love. This play, which was 
a success in its own days, is a fair specimen of mannerised 
comedy, its dialogue being good and witty, although marred 
by Southerne’s prevailing weakness — the over-use of thea- 
trical broken sentences, wherein the meaning of one speaker 
is continued or perverted by another. This mannerism, which 
Southeme occasionally employs effectively, becomes weari- 
some and monotonous by the end of the play. The Wives 
Excuse, or, Cuckolds make themselves appeared at the same 
theatre precisely a year later (c, Dec. 1691). It was a failure, 
and the author, possibly because of that, obtained some 
congratulatory verses from Drydcn which he inserted in the 
printed edition of the text. These verses liken the author to 
Terence, a somewhat c.xaggcrated comparison. The Wives 
Excuse is not a very good play, although it is of the same 
class as Sir Anthony Love. Probably its main point of interest 
for us is an historical one — the introduction in the comedy 
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itself of t reference to Southcrnc’s own work, a sort of pre- 
monition of Shavian methods of self-advertisement ». 

In The MauP s Last Prayer, or. Any rather than Fail (D.L. 
c. Feb. 1692/3), the tide of which. like that of the lasi-men- 
tioned play, is both ironical and explanatory, Souiheme sinks 
below even the level of The If ft« Excuse. The * nuid’’ in 
question is an old maid, Lady Susan. Apart from the song by 
Congreve*, the most noticeable thing in the comedy is the 
scene in the last act where I^dy .Malajvert discovers she has 
had an assignation with Cayman instead of with Valentine, 
a theme handled with not a little skilful, if a trifle indelicate, 
humour*. All along, indeed, Southerne gives us these wittv 
scenes in his plays, but he just fails of great dramatic triumph 
through a certain inability to sustain his highest flights. Some 
of those individual scenes are worthy of Congreve himself, 
but they arc buried in a mass of uninteresting padding which 
the author seemed unable to refine. 

The atmosphere of the school of manners, of course, in its 
most perfect form, is to be found in the works of Congreve. 
Congreve is not a courtier of the age of Charles : he is rather 
a city beau of the age of Anne, a companion of P«>f>e, a friend 
of Walsh: yet he has inherited to the full the spirit of Ktheregc. 

His first comedy, The Old Batchelor, appeared at D.L. in 
March 1693, when its author was but twenty-one, a truly 
wonderful production for a young man just upon his majority. 
It had a brilliant cast — Betterton playing the title-part, 
Powell Bellamour, Williams Vainlovc and Doggett Fondle- 
wife, with Mrs Barr)', Mrs Bracegirdle and Mrs Mountfort 
to bear them company — and with mjch a cast, a play so witty 
could hardly fail of success*. Brilliancy cluracterises the 
whole of it: the wit rises and falls with a continual vivacity, 
so that we overlook the artificiality of the plot and the some- 
times too grievous lack of individuality in some <if the 
characters*. With a racy prologue spoken by Mrs Bracegirdle, 

' 111. ii. 

* In V. Mskme thinks thit was the poet’* hr«t tcknowledirvd work. 

* The situation appears with variatjon* m Tfu MoU (D.L. 1674). 

* It had a run of over fourteen nights. 

* Such aa Wittol and BtufTe. 
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with the sharp nervous dialogue, it must have seemed to that " 
fin de siicle audience, so rapidly to become hypocritical in 
its theatrical pleasures, as a last banquet of wit, as the last 
joyous and flagrant outburst before a dark and lowering 
storm. Wholly immoral as it is, it yet clothes that immorality 
with a profusion of wit that assuredly disarms, as it must 
in that age have disarmed, what one can only style the moral 
sense. There is no pain in this world, only wit and laughter 
and freedom, and wit and laughter and freedom, divorced 
from emotion, can never kill. 

After this glorious success, Congreve must have received 
an unpleasant surprise at the cool reception given to The 
Double Dealer (D.L. Oct. 1693). Hardly a comedy in the 
full sense of the term, it strikes the evil note, and because of 
that, had our emotions been in any way aroused, we might 
have styled it a tragi-comcdy. As it is, although the love of 
Mcllefont and Cynthia is good and true — suggesting pre- 
Restoration standards~and although wit, but not in such rich 
profusion, does permeate the whole, we are left with a feeling 
of dissatisfaction. We have neither the pathos which, for 
example, Southerne in his serious plays was able to call into 
being, nor have we the sense of over-abundant intellect spent 
in conversation of the most airy and the most delicate kind, 
as we have when we read The Way of the World or even 
lA)ve for Ij)ve. It is just possible that here Congreve was 
misled by his age. His spirit is the spirit of free gallantry: 
the scenes of Mellefont and of Cynthia, striving to call up 
a picture of honest love, appear artificial and forced. There 
are even touches of a definitely sentimental sort, as in that 
passage in Act iii where Cynthia, thinking of the follies of 
Sir Paul and his confreres, looks into her heart and finds a 
moralisation. “Why should I call them Fools.^” she asks, 
showing that in her the barriers between the emotions and 
the intellect had been shattered. 

This slightly sentimental touch, visible in The Double 
Dealer, has vanished entirely in Congreve’s following play. 
Love for Love, acted at the new theatre in L.I.F. in April 
1695. Although it was a glorious success, as a dramatic 
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* production it falls just below The Way of the World precisely 
because, as Dr Johnson pointed out, it is more realistic, in the 
ordinary meaning of that term. The sailor Ben, a finely drawn 
type in its way and one of the causes of the success of the 
comedy, seems out of place, and the immorality of the piece, 
although not so flagrant as that of The Old Batchelor, is 
drawn more closely to our notice. In this drama Congreve 
has come nearer to the spirit of Shadwell than he has done 
in any other of his four works, and the Miss Prue and Tattle 
scenes, imitated from that antagonist of Dryden, raise in us 
the same distaste which must be felt on reading The Squire 
of Alsatia. Congreve was no moralist, such as Wycherley 
was, but the rapidly changing spirit of the age, leading here 
to a semi-hypocritical sentimentalism, here to a coarser 
realism, had laid its impress upon him: even he could not 
escape entirely. 

The triumph of Congreve in The Way of the World, which 
appeared at L.I.F. in the last year of the century, derives 
from the fact that he was able to shake off for once all grosser 
ties. It was not a success, a cool reception which did not 
seem to surprise the author. He knew well enough, as he 
expressed it in his dedication, that “but little of it was pre- 
pared for that general Taste which seems now to predominate 
in the Palates of our Audience.” It was, in fact, too rarefied, 
too refined for the spirit of its time. There is no .sentiment 
in it, no realism, no coarseness. Mirabell and Millamant, 
about whom the plot, such as it is, gyrates continually, are 
not complete figures: they are merely automata, devised as 
mouth-pieces for the poet. The theme is artificial and the 
conclusion is artificial, if we test it by the standards of every- 
day life; yet both have a brilliancy and a truth which make 
of The Way of the World the master-creation of the school 
of manners. 

With Etherege, Wycherley and Congreve the comedy of 
manners is seen at its best, although in the two last mentioned 
there are already visible the elements of decay and of dis- 
integration. Those elements of decay and of disintegration 
become more pronounced as we pass to the two other writers 


16-a 
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whose names are usually associated with the greater three, 
Vanbrugh and Farquhar. A study even of those few comedies 
which the former presented to the seventeenth century 
theatre must display at once the complete disseverance which 
exists between the works of Congreve and the works of his 
followers. There is no finesse about Vanbrugh’s work. How- 
ever much he accepted the manners convention, he yet lies 
as far from Congreve and from Etherege as do D’Urfey and 
Mrs Behn. The majority of his pieces are but glorified 
farces: and, although he is as wantonly indecent as his pre- 
decessors, he seems to have appreciated to the full the 
emotions that were gathering round him, and by bringing 
sensibility into his themes and feeling into his wit, he served, 
along with others, to hasten the break-away of comedy from 
the Etheregian model. 

His first three plays all appeared in the years 1696-1697, 
two at D.L. and one at L.I.F. The first of these. The Relapse, 
or, Virtue in Danger (D.L. Nov. 1696) is a good play, the 
preface to which is exceedingly instructive for our knowledge, 
not only of the writer’s aims, but of the audience and of the 
stage conditions of the period. Fairly immoral, it seems to 
have met with considerable censure, although the author, 
with an airy kind of dissimulation, professes himself duly 
innocent. In this play Cibber carried on his enduring success 
in the character of Sir Novelty Fashion, now Lord Fopping- 
ton, “a Man whom Nature has made no Fool” but ‘‘who is 
very industrious to pass for an Ass” — a definition which 
reminds us strongly of the critical precepts of Shadwell, 
presented several decades previously. 

Aesop, the second comedy given by Vanbrugh to the 
Theatre Royal (Part I, c. Dec. 1696; Part II, c. March, 
1696/7) is confessedly but little more than a translation of 
Boursault. It is rather a poor performance in two parts, by 
no means brilliant at its best, and in places excessively dull. 
The whole is composed, of course, to display the aphorisms 
and the apologues of Aesop, who proves a very objectionable 
and cynical personage in his stage existence. 

In The Provok'd Wife (L.I.F. May, 1697), however, we 
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retch one of the maatcrpiccct of Vanbrugh’s art. There is 
not in it the sparkle of Congreve, but there is throughout a 
show of wit, adorning a very definite plot, well contrived and 
well executed. The characters, too, arc well, if roughly, 
drawn. Sir John Brute, indeed, is one of the living figures 
in Restoration dramatic literature. There are violent attempts 
in almost every act on the part of the author to capture the 
manners style, but in the main his strength lies far apart 
from that. The succession of ludicrous incidents, the continual 
wave to and fro of action never for a moment still, the assigna- 
tions and the discoveries and the fears and the explanations, 
all keep our attention focussed on a scene, slightly satirical, 
but always instinct with life. 

Of Vanbrugh much has been said by the critics, both 
laudatory and condemnatory. He stands, it is true, much 
below Congreve, lacking his wit and his finesse; at the 
same time he has other qualities, lower in degree, but 
stamping him as a true son of the theatre. “His best jokes 
are practical devices,” says Hazlitt in his fourth lecture on 
The English Comic Writers^ “Not epigrammatic conceits.... 
He has more nature than art: what he does best, he does 
because he cannot help it.” Although various critics disagree, 
it would seem to be this “nature,” involving passion, that 
renders his work less artistically satisfying than that of Con- 
greve^. One might suspect, indeed, that Vanbrugh owed in 
his art two masters, Congreve and Shadwell. He differed from 
both, yet he had some of the qualities of both. Shadwell is 
sometimes heavy: Congreve is airy: Vanbrugh is buoyant — 
buoyant with a sort of uproariousness, upheld by wine. 

The companion of Vanbrugh, George Farquhar, hardly 
had made his d^but in this century. His first play. Love and 
a Bottle, appeared at D.L. only in 1698, at the time when its 
author was but twenty-one. Its plot is but poor and artificial 
with manifest tendencies towards the degeneration of the pure 
manners style by the introduction of a species of spurious 

' Paul Mueschke and Jeanette Fleisher have '*A Re-evaluation of 
Vanbrugh” (PMLA, 1934, xuv. 848-89)— an exceedingly intereating and 
acute examination of the subject. 
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sentimentalism. Already in his first comedy he showed exactly 
where he stood, the heir of Congreve breathing the spirit of 
the changing age. 

About a year later, in November 1699, performed at 
D.L. his second play. The Constant Couple^ or^ A Trip to the 
Jubilee^ a play which had a considerable success in its own 
time. Although much of the plot is borrowed, and a certain 
amount of the wit strained. The Constant Couple is well 
wrought out and not all of its contemporary triumph was due, 
as Farquhar himself modestly declared, to the acting of Wilks 
as Sir Harry Wildair. In spite of the fact that the prologue 
tells us 

...Here's no slander, 

No Smut, no lewd^tongued beau, no double entendre, 

the whole is as licentious as any play of earlier times. What 
is Wildair if not a “ lewd-tongued beau’* in the scene where, 
under a misapprehension, he offers Angelica money as he 
would have offered it to a courtesan? The statement in the 
prologue, however, is valuable in considering the temper of 
the age. Farquhar owes, undoubtedly, much of his success 
to his inimitable portraiture of this age. He had, moreover, 
learnt at least sufficient of Congreve’s wit to make his comedies 
amusing and piquant. 

Beyond those comedies already mentioned, the school of 
manners in these forty years is hardly represented. There 
are a few plays, such as The She-Gailants (L.I.F. c. Dec. 
1695) of George Granville, Lord Lansdowne, which can 
definitely be placed in the Etherege school of comic pro- 
duction; and there are a number of comedies, such as those 
of Mrs Behn, where the impress of Etherege and of Wycherley 
is to be traced ; but in the main only the chief figures stand 
out. Altogether these five major dramatists have not given, 
in the seventeenth century, more than a score of works, and 
several of these were not very successful on the stage. They 
had not, that is to say, the force and the influence which we 
of to-day postulate for them. They have given us what is 
finest in the Restoration age, but they by no means dominated 
the theatre of their time. Not only had they to battle for 
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supremacy with the exponents of humours and of Spanish 
intrigue, but they were surrounded by a mass of popular 
dramatists who, in the early days, filled the T.R. and L.I.F. 
with rude tempestuous works, and who, in the last years of 
the century, provided D.L. and D.G. with farce and with 
sentiments. The chief things to remember about the de- 
velopment of the comedy of manners are, that it was not the 
principal fare of the theatres from 1664 to 1700, and that it 
was not even distinctively of the Restoration age at all. Some 
of its principal exponents live after the death of Charles. 

VII. Farce and Sentimentalism 

The gradual growth of a fine and well-nigh perfect comic 
expression in the last years of the century appears all the 
more strange when we consider that these last years display, 
alongside of the growth of the comedy of manners, a decided 
weakening of the true comic spirit. In two distinct directions 
is this weakening to be observed. More and more, farce was 
coming to dominate the theatres, and from 1680 onwards 
may be traced the slowly gathering force of sentiment, the 
incursion of feeling and of emotion, spurious and sincere, 
into the world of the intellect. Sentiment was destined to be 
a force guiding and altering all types of literature for over 
two centuries to come, but it killed the spirit of Congreve. 
Farce was destined to weaken and to destroy the finer ex- 
pression of the comic muse. 

The elements of both, of course, can be noted from the 
very first years of the Restoration period. There were farcical 
elements in the comedies of Drvtlen, of Wilson and of Mrs 
Behn. The Man's the Master of D’Avenant (L.I.F. March 
1667/8), founded onjoddet^ ou, Le maistre valet and L'heritier 
ridicule^ was but a farcical comedy of intrigue with many 
characteristics of the pre-Commonwealth minor drama'. The 

* Leo llui^hcs (“Attitudes of some Restor.ition Dramatists towards 
Farce,” Philological Quarterly, 1940, xix. 268 87) shows that, while farce 
found apoIo)(i8ts in Lacy and Aphra Uchn, many dramatists (e g. Dry'den, 
Kdward Howard and Shadwcll) opposed it both on aesthetic and patriotic 
grounds. The same author has an interesting essay on “The Early Career 
of Farce” {Umverfity of Texas Studies tn k'ngltsh, 1940). 
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tame author’s The Play-House to be Lett (L.I.F. r. 16^) 
with its skits at opera, its presentation of a Monsieur*' and 
his farce, and its “ Travesti" of a tragedy, is nothing but a 
set of farces and burlesques loosely pinned together in one 
framework^. 

This latter play of D’Avenant’s is to be connected with 
several other burlesques of a later decade, burlesques which 
must have had some influence on the development of farce 
proper after 1680. At D.G. about Sept. 1673 appeared The 
Reformation^ a comedy attributed to Arrowsmith, not un- 
humorously satirising the heroic tragedy of the time. At 
T.R. in December two years before had been acted The 
Rehearsal of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. The Rehearsed 
had first been penned in 1663; it had been ready by 1665: 
and had been laid aside owing to the closing of the theatres 
during the time of plague. It was taken up again after 1667, 
and thus presents a continuous and all-embracing burlesque 
of the heroic species. The original “hero” was Bilboa, none 
other than Sir Robert Howard. This gentleman, however, 
had soon to cede place to Bayes— John Dryden himself— or, 
at least, a combination of Dryden, Howard and D’Avenant, 
the holy trinity of the heroic muse. That Villiers was assisted 
in its composition seems not now to be doubted, and Butler 
probably took more than an equal share in it. Whatever its 
authorship, however, and whatever its success as a reforming 
medium, it is a work that deserves far more attention, even, 
than it receives at the present day. Less finished than 
Sheridan’s masterpiece, it is yet a fine and uproarious ex- 
posure of contemporary Love and Honour follies. It is, too, 
the first of its kind. The plays ridiculed arc numerous enough, 
extending from The Conquest of Granada to The Indian 
Emperour, The Siege of Rhodes, Tyrannick Love, The Villain, 
The Slighted Maid and Love and Friendship. Besides these, 
one or two comedies, also, of the heroic writers were satirised 
—notably The Wild Gallant, The Assignation and The Play- 

‘ For in examination of thia play, Tht Rehearsal and other aimilar 
works, see Dane Farnsworth Smith, Plays about the Theatre m England 
(1936), especially pp. 1-37. 
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Housi to he Lett. Much of what must have had keen con- 
temporary savour is, of course, now insipid. Bayes is but a 
lay figure for us, not a living model: but the main wealth of 
sometimes academic, but always pointed, ridicule remains 
imperishable. It is unfair often, often not in good taste : but 
as a brilliant piece of burlesque it is, for the student of the 
stage no less than for the student of the times, invaluable'. 

A few years later, farcical burlesque, in the hands of 
Thomas DufFett, took on an even more decided form*. The 
Empress of Morocco (D.L. c. Dec. 1673), The Mock 
Tempest, or, The Enchanted Castle (D.L. Nov. 1674) and 
Psyche Debauch'd (D.L. c. May 1675) presented in a coarse 
way travesties of popular successes at D.G. Possibly DufTett’s 
earlier comedy in heroic verse, The Spanish Rogue (L.I.F. 
c, March 1673) was also intended as a burlesque. If it was 
not, it was a very poor production. None of Duffett's plays 
is valuable. To a contemporary audience each must have 
had some piquancy, but the fun is strained and only too often 
descends to the very depths of vulgarity. The best part of 
any is the Epilogue spoken by Witches after the Mode of 
Macbeth, appended to Psyche Debauch'd. 

To the early farcical strain as expressed in Dryden’s The 
Wild Gallant and in the plays of Wilson, and to this burlesque 
expressed in the plays of D’Avenant, Villiers and Duffett, 
came, in increasing waves throughout the reign of Charles, 
the influence of the commedia deW arte tradition. Italian, 
apparently, was sufficiently well known among the courtly 
audiences of 1660-1680 for plays to be presented by native 
performers in that language. Even in regular English plays 
we find its appearance. In Act III, Sc. i of Mrs Behn’s The 
Feign'd Curtizans (D.G. 1679) occurs a song in “Italian," 

commencing, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Crudo Amore, Crudo Amore, 

II mio Core non fa per fe, 

* Sec E. L. Avery, "The Stage Popularity of The ReheanaT’ (Retearch 
Studies of the State College of Washington, 1939, vii. aoi-aj). 

• For Duffett tec Downca, The utlc-pagr of Psyche Debauch'd declares 
that play waa written by "T. D.” For the ascription to Duffett, see 
Appendix C. 
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whilst a stage direction in Southerne’s The Wives Excuse 
(D.L. 1691) instructs the characters "'After an Italian Song'" 
to ** Advance to the Front of the Stage^.” An "Italian Song 
by Mr Pate" is referred to in Act ii of The Female Wits, or. 
The Triumvirate of Poets at Rehearsal (D.L. 1697). As 
early as Oct. 22, 1660, the King had granted a patent to 
Giulio Gentileschi to build a theatre for Italian musicians, 
and, no doubt, for Italian players as well*. “Opere musicali, 
con machine mutationi di scene et altre apparenze” are 
specifically mentioned and leave is given him to build a 
theatre*. By 1668, troupes of Italian comedians appear to 
have been well enough known to give point to a phrase in the 
prologue to Tarugo's IfV/er (L.I.F. 1667) — “A Trivolino, ora 
Skaramuchio that’s dextrous at making of mouths will sooner 
raise a Clap then a high flown Fancy.” On Nov. ii, 1672, 
Charles issued through the Lord Chamberlain an order 
signifying his royal pleasure “That Antonio di Voto Doe sett 
forth Exercise & Play all Drolls and Interludes, He not 
receiuing into his Company any person belonging to his 
Ma*«" or Royal Highnesse Theatres Nor Act any Play usually 
acted at any of y® said Theatres Nor takes pceces or Scecnes 
out of y® Playes Acted at y® said 'rheatres^.” This order is 
entered in the books to “Antonio Divoto punchenello.” On 
April 21, 1673 another troupe had but “newly arrived*”: 
these were seen by Evelyn on May 29 and on September 4 
the King ordered “to be prepared & dcliuered vnto Scara- 
mouchi and Harlekin vnto each of them a Medall & Chayne 
of Gold” as well as a chain and medal for four others of their 
company*. Some days later, on Sept. 12, 1C73, twenty ounces 
of white plate were sent as a present for one of the company’. 
On Sept. II they were granted a warrant of ^£52 for a stage, 
which sum was advanced to them by St Albans. Shortly 
after, they left England*. This band, under Tiberio Fiorilli, 

* I. ii. • Cal. State Papers, Dorn. Series, 1660/1, p. 319. 

• S.P. 29/ig, no. 16, quoted by KIcanore Boswell, op. at. p. 115. 

♦ P.R.O., L.C. 5/140, p. 129. Di Voto was a shower of puppets; sec 
Adams, J. Q., Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, pp. 138-g. 

* A warrant to the customs officers to admit their properties was issued 
on that date {Cal. State Papers, Treasury Books, 1672-75, 119). 

• P.R.O,, L.C. 5/140, p. 328. ' Id. p. 329. 

• Cal. State Papers, Treasury Books, 1672-75, pp. 39a and 837. The 
^^52 WM not repaid until June 6, 1676 {id. 1676-79, p. 234). For the 
warrant to export their jumds see id. 1672-75, p. 826. 
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or Fiorelli, a famous Scaramuccio, performed apparently at 
WhitehaU, and returned about June 1675 to act in the Hall 
Theatre, accepting money for admission and thereby giving 
great offence to some honest citizens of London*. M.mcll. 
for example, in a letter dated July 24, 1675, speaks of “ Scara- 
muccio acting daily in... Whitehall, and all sorts of people 
flocking thither, and paying their money as at a common 
play-house; nay, even a twelvepenny gallery' is builded for 
the convenience of his Majesty’s poorer subjects*.” Marvell 
probably reflected the sentiments of a fair number in the 
London of that day, and there were doubtless many wh 1 
appreciated to the full his satire of the Italians in his poem 
The Statue at Channg Crow, where he refers to the former 
booth erected for the foreign troop in that locality: 

’Twere to Scaramouchio too great disrespect 
To limit his troop to this theatre small; 

Besides the injustice it were to eject 
That mimic so legally seized of Whitehall^, 

Satire of the Italians and their fare may also be founil in 
Dryden’s reference to the ** Italian Merry-Andrews** in hi. 
epilogue ‘‘to the University of Oxford.” Their presence 
probably caused the introduction of Punch into the Oemmr 
of 1673*. Another troupe, through the good offices of the 
Duke of Modena, reached London in Nov. 1678, and left in 
Feb. 1678/9*, after what seems to have been a poor season*; 
in the summer of 1683 an Italian company was playing again 
at Windsor^. From this date references to the commedia 

^ Apparently iMonlli was hack in IvnKland in 1674, when a >pccm! theatre 
was built for his use at Windsor (Kleanorc Hoswcll, op. ctt. pp. 59 ho). In 
1675 he left England in October (»</. pp, 1212), The Ktng't Munch (iqoo), 
edited by H. C. de Lafontame, presents a document of July 1675 in which 
mention is made of songs “that were pla)cd at .Scaramuucha." 

* Grosart’s edition, vol. ii. p. 467. 

’ Muse’s Library edition, vol, 11, p. 98. Evelyn saw these lultan players 
on Sept. 29, 1675. 

* In the earlier Acteon and Diana, With the Pastorall Story 0/ the Nymph 
Oenone (n.d.), Punch makes no appearance. He was introduced only into 
the enlarged edition of this pastoral printed m Kirkman’s The Wtts, or, 
Sport upon Sport (1673), edited by J. J. Elson (1932). 

‘ Cal. State Papers, Treasury Books, 1676-9, pp. it6oand 1230. 

* A, L. Bader writes on “The Modena Troupe in England" (Modern 

language Notes, 1935, 3^7-9) ^nd other material is given in the present 

writer’s Masks, Mimes and Miracles (1933). 

’ See Eleanore Boswell, op. cit. pp. 60 1, 
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de/r arte are frequent Ravenscroft’a Scaramouch a Philo- 
sopher, Harlequin a School-Boy, Bravo, Merchant and Magician, 
A Comedy after the Italian Manner appeared at D.L. in May 
1677. Mrs Behn in the second part of The Rover (D.G. i68i) 
apparently introduced a real Italian harlequin 1, and in 1686 
Mountfort felt the taste of the time sufficiently to produce his 
The Life and Death of Doctor Faustus, Made into a Farce.... 
With the Humours of Harlequin and Scaramouche (D.g! 
1685). Dryden has a reference to the same characters in 
his A Discourse concerning the Original and Progress of Satire 
(1693), while in the same year Tate saw fit to increase what 
had been but a page and a half of preface to his A Duke and 
no Duke into a full-blown discourse “concerning Farce*' in 
which he elaborately proves the genesis of Harlequin and of 
Scaramouch from “the Personae and Larvae... oi the Ancient 
THEATRE.’’ “Two Scaramouch Men, and two Scaramouch 
Women” as well as “two Harlaquin Men and Women” 
''Enter and Dance'' in Powell’s New Opera: called, Brutus 
of Alba (D.G. 1696) while, in the following year, Motteux 
made the last act of The Novelty. Every Act a Play, "A Farce 
after the Italian Manner" entitled Natural Magic! 

Nor, in thus dealing with the influence of the commedia 
dell' arte, must we forget the presence in England of French 
as well as Italian comedians. As early as Aug. 30, 1661, 
Pepys was at a “French comedy,” given by continental 
players, at the Cockpit in Drury Lane. Evelyn records their 
presence at court on Dec. 16 of the same year and on the 2nd 
of that month Jean Channouveau had received for their 
services >, among which was certainly a performance of an 
Andromide and probably a performance of The Descent of 
O^heus into HelP. On Aug. 25, 1663, another band received 
a licence to come over*. On Oct. 26, 1669, an order was issued 
signifying the King’s pleasure “That y^ french Comoedians 
haue liberty to Act and Play And that noe Persons p'^sume to 
molest or disturbe them in theire Acting & playing*.” Early 


I I" play Haricqmn speaks " In Italian ” (nr. iv) probably extempore. 
Cal. Stau Papers, Treasury Books, 1660-67, p. 311. 

* •"'C* «fPra, p. 41. For the Androm^de (or Andromeda) see Ethel 
Seaton, Uterary Relations 0/ England and Scandinavia in the Seventeenth 
Century (1935), p. 333. 

* Cal. State Papers, Dorn. Series, 1663-64, p. a<i. 

P.R.O., L.C. 5/ia, asa. 
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in 1672 they returned, much to Dryden’s disgust, the laureate 
writing a prologue (that to Carlell's Arviragus and PhiUcia, 
1672) against them and their customs. The precise movements 
of the French companies during the following months arc a 
trifle hard to determine. One troupe seems to have arrived in 
December 1672 ^ apparently leaving in May 1673, but once 
more little is known of their doings. French opera was given 
in 1673 and in 1674 while early in 1677 there came a new 
band which was satirised by Porter in the epilogue to The 
French Conjurer (D.G. 1677). Another troupe arrived in 
November* ; they did not leave London till April of the follow- 
ing year*. Besides a visit of the Prince of Orange’s French 
players in 1684*, and another in 1688*, we may note the 
considerable influence which must have been exerted in- 
directly through the visits of our actors, Betterton and Haynes, 
to the Parisian theatres. The Trench and the Italian im- 
provised comedy in all ways left an indelible mark upon our 
dramatic productivity. 

The chief figure in the acclimatisation of farce in England 
was Edward Ravenscroft, one of those many lawyers who 
turned from the Bar to the stage. He is really the first of a 
new set of writers, who, following after D Avenant and 
Dryden, continued their work to the end of the century. 


• On Dec 17, 1672, they were allowed to import their propertiea 
(Trtasury Books. 1672-5. P- »4). On Jan. i. 1672/3. those propcrtiea were 
ordered to be aent from Portsmouth to lx)ndi)n (ta. p. 24) and arrived 
on Jan 0 {id, p. 29). On May i, 1673, was issued an order to inspect their 
goods at York House {id. p. 127). On June i, 1674. sonic I rcnch acton 
were allowed to export their goods {id. p. 533); they left hngland on 
August 19 {id. p. 571). Eleanore Boswell suggests (i) that export may 
be an error for “ import” and (2) that possibly the " hrench comedians 
were really Fiorilli and his Italians. 

• Id. 1676-9, p. 803. , U f 

• A warrant was issued on April 12, 1678, to examine their goods before 
exportation to France (id. p. 962). 

« Cf. letter from B. Grenville to W. L. Gower. June 10, 1684 (//A/C, 
5th Report, Pert i. p. 186). On Sept. 1% i68j, .n order w,, i»ued to 
prep«e • theetre «t court for them (P.R.O.. L-C- 5 > 45 . P-. 9o). Por thi. 
whole question, see W. J. Lawrence on hrendi playen in England in 
An Elizabethan Play-House, and other Studies (Series i. p. 125 IT.), hr^ 
this several of the references above arc quoted. It is possible that for 
some of these references the terms •'French” and Italian are inter- 

• TTic French players arrived on Aug. 13 •nd stayed at Wini^r till 
Sept. 22 (P.R.O., 5/17)- A Ucence was issued to them on Aug. 1 1 (u/. 65), 
and the theatre was being got ready for them on July 25 (id. p. bo). 
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Without any very marked qualities to stamp him as a poet, 
Ravenscroft was yet superior to Langbaine’s contemptuous 
dismissal of him — ^“one who with the Vulgar passes for a 
Writer.** A plagiary undoubtedly he was, but a plagiary who 
not always failed of success. His great claim to fame lies in 
the particular type of farcical drama which he adopted and 
popularised. He knew exactly what the audiences of the 
later Restoration period desired, and, with a ready pen, he 
set himself to supply that want. In the creation of this par- 
ticular form of farce he has, as is natural, borrowed from 
many sources. Jonson, occasionally, supplied him with 
humours: Drydcn’s ‘‘Wild Gallant” couples provided the 
model for Careless, Lovell and Hillaria in The Careless Lovers : 
Spanish intrigue he employed with effect: but, above all, he 
looked to France and Italy. Molicre he went to again and 
again, reducing his comedies to the meagre limits of the 
farcical show. The commedia deW arte provided him with one 
deGnitely “Italian** piece, and with many a hint for other 
plays. 

With Moli^jre and hints from Dryden he started his 
dramatic career. The Citizen turn'd Gentleman^ (D.G. July, 
1672) and The Careless Lovers (D.G. March 1672/3) were 
taken bodily from Le bourgeois gent ilhomme and from Monsieur 
de Pourceaugnac respectively, and display well the forces that 
were working towards the reduction of the Moliere comedy 
to mere farce, the weakening of Moli^re’s humour and the 
running together of two or three of his comedies so as to 
increase the incident at the expense of the characterisation 
and of the wit. The Wrangling Lovers, or. The Invisible 
Mistress followed at D.G. about Sept. 1676. In this play 
Ravenscroft first essayed another style of comic writing, that 
of intrigue, and again its inspiration was derived from across 
the Channel: its plot and characters came partly from French, 
partly from Spanish originals'**. In it the “wrangling lovers,” 
Don Diego and Octavia, as well as Sancho, the inevitable 

^ Republished in 1675 as MumumouctU, 

• Sec supra, p. 192. 
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servant, are characters quite well sustained, but are not sup- 
[>orted sufficiently by the rest. 

Ravenscroft^s most interesting play, however, is none of 
these. In Scaramouch a Philosopher, Harlequin a School-Boy, 
BravOj Merchant and Magician. A Comedy after the Italian 
Manner (D.L. May, 1677) the author realised that he was 
ntroducing a novelty on the London stage. *^The Poet^** 
lays the prologue, 

The Poet does a dangerous Trial make, 

And all the common Roads of Plays forsake . . . 

{He) rather chose in neto attempts to fail 
Than in the old indifferently prevail. 

Scaramouch a Philosopher is partly to be traced to manage 
orcS and to I^s fourbvries de Scapin of Moliire, but its 
mmediate inspiration is undoubtedly to be sought for in 
;ome of the unrecorded improvised comedies performed by 
Morilli and his troupe at Whitehall. The snatches of Italian 
)hrasing scattered throughout, as well as the typical char- 
icters of the commedia delP arte, prove that by this time the 
)opular comedy of Italy had become a definite part of English 
heatrical life. Punch and Scaramouch and Harlcijuin had 
leen thoroughly acclimatised 

Ravcnscroft’s later plays all follow the lines laid down in 
hese his first essays in the drama. If we omit the tragi- 
lomedy of King Edgar and Alfreda and the alteration of Titus 
indronicus, we find five plays of his produced between 1677 
nd 1697. Of these, The English Laxvyer (D.L. c. Dec, 1677) 
s merely a popular adaptation of the Latin Ignoramus of 
toggles, performed at Trinity College Hall in 1614/5*. 
lagrant London Cuckolds was not produced at D.G. until 
^ov, 1681. This notorious piece, with a perfectly immoral 
•lot, descending, because of its workmanship, to utter vul- 
arity, was followed at D.G. about June 1683 by a more or 
iss pure Dame Dobson, or. The Cunning Woman. 'Phese two 
lays arc interesting when considered together. The success 
f the first was of a somewhat scandalous nature, it having 

» A translation of the tame play, by Ferdinando Parkhunt, appeared in 
56a : see tnfra p. 30a and Appendix C. 
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the honour of being played every Lord Mayor’s day until in 
1751 Garrick stopped it at his theatre^. Its wit is purely 
tomfoolery and its satire ugly. Dame Dobson, on the other 
hand, pays tribute to the growing force of moral sentiment 
rising after 1682. 

**No Line in this** says the prologue, 

will tempt your Minds to Evil, 

It*s true, *tis dull, but then *tis very Civil, 

Probably no better instance could be given of the rapid 
change in the spirit of the age, and of the conflicting ideals 
which hardly gave the dramatists a suggestion as to where 
they stood. 

By this time Ravenscroft’s activity was nearly over. There 
follows in his career a lengthy period of silence, his return 
to the theatre coming not until a decade had passed by. The 
Canterbury Guests, or, A Bargain Broken, his next comedy, 
was not produced at D.L. until Sept. 1694. This was fol- 
lowed by The Anatomist, or. The Sham Doctor, given at 
L.I.F. about November 1696. Both are fairly amusing pieces 
of work, with touches of rather superficial wit. There is a 
‘‘mad couple” in the first, imitations of the pair in The 
Careless Lovers, and The Anatomist presented Underhill with 
a fine acting part. 

In general, I believe, no writer had more of an influence 
on the usual fare of the theatre than had Ravenscroft. 
A third-rate dramatist, he yet divined what was desired by 
the public, and in meeting that desire he set a fashion which 
many others were only too happy to follow. 

Of these, Nahum Tate merits perhaps first attention. Tate 
had started his dramatic career in 1678 with tragedy. Two 
original pieces and three adaptations of Shakespeare had 
brought him some fame. In 1682 he continued with Dryden 
the second part of Absalom and Achitophel, Later, in 1692, 
he became poet-laureate, continuing in that office until 1715. 
His work was diverse. In 1686 he had written a free rendering 
of Fracastoro’s Latin poem, entitling it Syphilis : A Poetical 


* It continued for another year, till 1752, at Covent Garden. 
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History of the French Disease : in 1696 he translated the Psalms 
with Dr Brady 

Tlus popular and varied writer did not turn to comedy 
until his reputation was well made. At D.L. in Nov. 1684, 
he brought out his A Duke and Xo Duke, merely an alteration 
of Cwkain’s Trappolin creduto principe (1658), but altered so 
that it proved popular on the stage until the end of the 
eighteenth century. This comedy has interest for us only 
because it contains a song written by Sir George Ethcrege, 
and because the 1693 edition has a lengthy preface in defence 
of farce “With an Account of the Personae and Lart'oe etc. 
of the Ancient theatre." By 1693, even earlier, farce was 
finding champions to defend it on the grounds of classical 
antiquity. Cuckold's Haven, or. An Alderman no Conjurer 
(D.G. c. June 1685) is also an adaptation, being based on 
Jonson’s Eastward Hoe! and The Det ill is an Asse. It shows, 
as clearly as Ravenscroft’s plays show, the weakening of the 
spirit of Moli^re, the deliberate reduction of the comedy of 
humours to a slight and unexalted form. 

Both before and after Ravenscroft and Tate, farce found 
many supporters, and it is noticeable that many of them were 
men connected with the theatre, men who best of all could 
know what was demanded by the audience. 

Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, who is better known as the 
originator of the heroic tragedy, presented at L.I.F. in April 
1669 his comedy of Guzman, borrowed from a Spanish source 
and farcical in spirit. As a play it would seem not to merit 
the whole-hearted condemnation which Pepys and Sir A. W. 
Ward* have seen fit to bestow on it, although certainly its 
main interest for us to-day lies in its lengthy and elaborate 
stage-directions. Mr Anthony (D.G. c. March 1672) is of the 
same type of comic drama, the duel scene in Act in resembling 
in many ways scenes of more pronounced farces. 

Amateurish and evidently harking back to Elizabethan 

* An excellent study of this author against the background of his time 
is provided by H. F. S^tt-Thomas in “ Nahum Tate and the Seventeenth 
Century” (ELH, 1934, i. 250-75). He shous how cliaractenstic was Tate 
of his age. 

• Op. cU Ilf. 345. 
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predecessors is Love in the Dark, or. The Man of Business 

(D.L. May, 1675) by Sir Francis Fane. There is a fair song 

in the first act: , rr /'r- 

Let US turn Usurers of Time, 

And not mispend an Hour,.. 

but otherwise, with its long dull intrigues, it is not over- 
remarkable. 

Of the type of the more modern farces is Otway’s The 
Cheats of Scapin (D.G. c. Dec, 1676)^ which derives wholly 
from Moli^re and probably was of some influence in the 
later development of the species. It is Otway’s only attempt 
at this class of writing, his three other comedies being more 
Elizabethan in structure and in plot, with a fair infusion of 
Restoration vulgarity. Of these, Friendship in Fashion (D.G. 
April, 1678) met with applause in its own day-, but was 
hissed off the stage on its revival at D.L. in 1750*. For The 
Souldier's Fortune (D.G. March, 1679/80) Otway went back 
to Moliire for a theme (that of the husband agent) which, 
as old as Boccaccio, had appeared already in The Fatvne, in 
Rhodes’ Florals Vagaries, and in Fane's Love in the Dark. 
The characters are negligible save the person of Sir Jolly 
Jumble, a figure probably suggested by Dryden’s Pandarus 
in Troilus and Cressida, one of those types which display 
in all their fulness the horror and the degradation of certain 
aspects of Restoration life. The iUnouement of this play, 
however, is decidedly interesting, presenting as it does the 
forced renunciation of a young wife to a youthful lover by 
an old and betrayed husband, the last of whom is treated by 
Otway towards the close of the play in an almost pathetic 
manner. The SouldicFs Fortune was continued in The 
Atheist (D.G. c. July 1683) but not in a very satisfactory 
way. 

Another farcical adaptation of Moli^re was fathered upon 
the world by Matthew Medbourne in Tartuffe, or, The French 

* It Appeared along with Titus and Berenice. 

* Gildon, p, 108. 

* It has a very cynical prologue: 

r th' next place. Ladies, there's no Batody in't. 

No, not so much as one tcell^meamnf Hint, 
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Ptmtan^ (T.R. in B.St. e. May 1670). The original play had 
appeared in Paris three years previously, and Mcdboumc*s 
was the first rendering into English of the evcr-popular 
French comedy. It follows the original fairly closely, but 
descends, as is usual in these plays, frequently into buffoonery. 

The actor-authors of this period arc well headed by 
Thomas Betterton. Of his comedies, one. The Woman made 
ajustue^ is non-extant. All we know of it is that the female 
justice was taken by Mrs Long*. Of the otJiers, The Counter- 
feit Bridegroom, or. The Defeated Widow (D.G. c. Sept. 1677), 
if that play be indeed by Betterton*, is but a farcical adapta- 
tion of Middleton’s No Wit, no Help, like a Woman*s. The 
Amorous Widow, or, The Wanton ITt/e (L.I.F. e. 1670), how- 
ever, was, save for its indebtedness to Moliere’s George 
Dandin,ou,Le mari confondu, entirely written by the actor, and 
received praise in its own day*. It is a fairly well-wrought 
play, and although it has no brilliant wit in it, it has inter- 
esting characters in the figures of Cunninghamc and Phila- 
delphia, the amorous Lady Laycock and Barnaby Brittle. 
It does much to prove to us the all-round excellence of that 
great and deservedly honoured actor of a youthful stage*. 

The comedies of Lacy, half of the type of humours, half 
farces, have already been noted, but Lacy was not the only 
actor who stood alongside of Betterton as an actor-dramatist. 
Thomas Jevon, originally a performer of low-comedy parts, 
who assumed later on as one of his favourite characters the 
type of Scaramouch, presented at D.L. about March, 1686, 
The Devil of a Wife, or, A Comical Transformation, in which 
he himself acted the part of Jobson the Cobbler*. This 
comedy, which was exceedingly popular in its own and in 
later times, is purest of pure farce, and the manner in which 

’ The running title is "or. The French Zealot " It wo "rendered into 
English with much Addition and Ad\antjge.'’ 

* History of the English Stage, p. 92. 

* Montague .Summer* has a short article on " l*he Comedie* of Thomas 
Betterton*’ (NQ, June 37, 1936, CLXX). 

* A Comparison betiveen the Two Stages, p. 1 1. 

* It was frequently reprinted in the eighteenth centurv. 

* It ran to seven editions by 1735 and continued on the eighteenth 
cenrury acting list in Cofley's alteration as The Devil to Pay, 
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it was issued showed that the author had no great thoughts 
of his own abilities as a writer^ Jevon’s friend, William 
Mountfort, is much more interesting and important. About 
December 1685 appeared at D.G. the latter’s The Life and 
Death of Doctor Faustus, Made into a Farce. . .with the Humours 
of Harlequin and Scaramouche^. This play is an admixture 
of the Italian commedia delV arte and the tragedy of Marlowe. 
Somewhat less than a half of its dialogue is from the Eliza- 
bethan play, with omissions to suit the Restoration taste. On 
the stage the conjuring Harlequin and the silly Scaramouche, 
who, by using the name of God, is for ever scaring away 
the spirits that the other has raised, must have been 
laughable enough. 

Win her and Take her, or. Old Fools will be Medling 
(D.L. c. 1691), attributed to John Smyth^, but put on the 
market by another low comedian, Cave Underhill, was prob- 
ably indebted mainly to the comic ideas of the latter. In style 
it is similar to the work of Jevon. It is practically pure farce, 
with, as its main figures, the clownish characters of Dulhead 
and Waspish. Beyond a little stage hilarity, it has nothing 
to recommend it. Among stage writers, also, may be num- 
bered Thomas Wright, machinist at the T.R., whose one play. 
The Female Vertuoso's (D.L. April, 1693) was confessedly 
an adaptation from Moliere’s Les femmes savantes, with the 
addition of one new character, most probably designed for 
Doggett. The five acts of the French piece are reduced to 
three in the English, which, on the whole, are not as worthless 
as some other renderings from the continental literatures. 

Doggett himself gave to L.I.F. in April 1696 a single 

‘ Cf. epdoffue. The motto on the title-page is “ Veni, Vidi, Vici!” 

* It was printed in 1697, but acted between 1684 and 1688 (sec Genest, 
>. 45 «)- 

* See Anthony k Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (ed. Bliss), iv. 6ox. This 
was not the John Smith who was the author of Cytherea (unacted, 1677); 
sec Wood, op. cit. ii. 228 and Biographia Dramatica, iii. 41 1, also Cozeter's 
notes to Gildon, pp. 171 and 134. Cytherea^ or, Tht Enamouring Girdle, 
A Neu) Comedy, was licensed May 30, 1677. From the dedication it 
seems to have been refused at L.I.F. Cozeter’s note on it is: “He tells, 
that it had not been presented publickly upon the stage before 'twas 
printed: I refer it to the impartial reader whether 'lia likely it has ever 
been since.” 
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comedy called The Country Wake^ a play which falls in with 
the other farces of the period. It may be noted, however, 
as an indication of the taste of this age and of that which 
followed, that The Country Wake, although to our minds 
very loose in talk and in action, was not only successful on 
its first appearance but was frequently revived in the eigh- 
teenth century ^ 

The last actor-dramatist of the period to be considered is 
George Powell, to whom three comedies are due. The first 
of these, A Very Good Wife (D.L. March 1692/3) is almost 
negligible because of its many borrowings*. It seems how- 
ever to have been a success in its own time*, and for that, 
and for the prologue written by Congreve for Haynes, it 
deserves attention. The Imposture Defcati J, or, A Tuck to 
Cheat the Devil (D.L. c. Sept. 1697), which he himself con- 
sidered but “a triffle of a Comedy... only a slight piece of 
Scribble, purely design’d for the Introduction of a little 
Musick, being no more than a short week’s work*,” is hardly 
worth the noting save that it represents very well a certain 
type of play which was becoming more and more popul.ir as 
the century drew to its close. The Cornish Comedy (D.Ci. r. 
June 1696), the third play gi\en to Powell, although he pos- 
sibly had a share in its composition, would seem to be not 
wholly by him. 'Phe attribution appears to be due to the 
fact that he published the drama. Written in the Shadwellian 
style, it introduces a vast amount of singing and dancing\ 
being of the same school as The Imposture Defeated. The 
only character worth noticing, and that purely from an 
historical point of view, is Swash, the hunting squire. 

The other farces of this period present a somewhat varied 
collection of theatrical pieces. Mrs Behn, as has been already 
noted, adopted this type of comedy in two of her productions. 
The False Count, or, A i\ew Way to ploy an old Game (D.G. 

‘ In an altered form as Flora, or. Hob in Oit Well, 

1 There is much imitation of Brome’s The (.ity Wit and The Court 
Befjgar, besides scenes and names from Huie Park and No Wtt, no Hcl/i, 
Like a Woman's. 

* See the dedication. * Preface. 

* See the ** Dialogues^* benveen Acts ll and in. and between m and iv. 
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c, Nov. 1681) is a farce of the older school, laughable enough, 
but weak in characterisation^. It is of considerable interest 
only because of the final renunciation of Julia to Carlos, a 
conclusion similar to that of The Souldier*s Fortune and of 
The Mall. Much more valuable historically is The Emperor 
of the Moon (D.G. c. March 1686/7) which, of the newer type, 
may be classed alongside of Ravenscroft’s and of Mountfort’s 
pieces. Derived directly from Arlequin Empereur dans le 
Monde de la Lune {1684), a comedy itself taken from the 
Italian, it introduces the typical figures of the commedia 
deir arte — Harlequin, Scaramouch and Dr Baliardo. As a 
farcical experiment, it is exceedingly interesting, especially 
when considered with other similar dramas of the time: but 
of intrinsic value it has none. 

The sole comedy by Dryden’s son, The Husband his ovm 
Cuckold (L.I.F. c. Feb. 1695/6) is confessedly a '^Hotch- 
podge*' '*un pasticcio Inglese.” It is a fair piece of farcical 
work, and probably deserved greater success than it actually 
received. Another play of the same school, Wilson’s Bel^ 
phegoTf ory The Marriage of the Devil (D.G. c. June 1690) has 
a certain interest, as being derived from the “Matchiavellian” 
source which had already given Gnw, the Collier of Croydon 
(1662) and Jonson’s The Devill is an Asse. In Wilson’s hands 
the story is well treated, with a mixture of the serious and 
the farcical. The characters of Roderigo and of Imperia are 
particularly noticeable. Finally, before we leave farce to the 
neglect which intrinsically it deserves, we must turn from 
Wilson, representative of an older age, and pass to Pierre 
Antoine Motteux, representative of the age to come. Motteux 
is one of the most interesting figures of his period, one of 
the men who connects the seventeenth century with the age 
of Anne. An able translator and a fine linguist, he was a 
French Huguenot who had come over to London at the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His chief play was a 
rendering of Don Quixote^ but he was probably more famous 
in his own day for his work in acclimatising the Italian 
commedia deW arte and in furthering the de\’clopment of opera. 

* This owed considerably to Moli^rc’s Prkinises tidicula. 
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His first comedy. Love't a Jest (L.I.F. c. June 1696). was 
in extraordinary success. It owes confessedly its main theme 
to an Italian play, the authorship of which is unknown. It is 
a fair piece of work, although lacking, as all Motteux’ plays 
lack, brilliancy of dialogue. For us, The Sotelty, Every Act 
a Pluyt Being a Short Pastoral^ Comedy^ Masque^ Tragedy, 
and Farce after the Italian Manner ( L. I . F. r . J unc i (>97) is more 
interesting even if it is a “ Hotch-pcxlge,” including as it does 
a poor pastoral — in octosyllabic couplets — entitled Thyrsis, 
written by Oldmixon: a comedy translated from the French 
by Motteux: a worthless masque of Hercules by the same 
author: an act from Filmer’s The Unnatural Brother', and 
the ** Farce after the Italian Manner entitled Natural Magic. 
This last introduces the regular Italian characters, Pantalone, 
Pasquarel, Mezzetin and Columbina, and undoubtedly forms 
the most important part of the whole collection. 

These last plays, indeed all the fiirces of the period, have 
had to be run over in a somewhat cursory fashion. As acting 
pieces they may have had success, but, in reading, their uit 
seems remarkably dull. They are all of importance, however, 
as showing the rapid disintegration of the late seventeenth 
century stage. They must be taken in consideration with the 
‘‘musical” plays so speedily coming into fashion, and with 
the sentimental drama. The dramatic movement in France 
of the eighteenth century which led towards the drome and 
the comedies d ariettes found its counterpart here, first in 
the introduction of farce, sentiment and “dialogues,” later 
in the fuller development of the “ballad opera” of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

The fact that the sentimental drama is older than is usually 
thought must be duly emphasised. Sir A. \V. Ward has 
stated that Steele’s The Lying Lover (D.h, 1704) is the first 
sentimental comedy*. Ernest Bernbaum goes back nearly a 
decade to Cibber’s Love's ImsI Shift (I).L. 1696)* but neither 
of these two plays marks the upward limits of the species. 
A certain allowance, of course, has to be made for the particular 
definition given for this unclassifiable type, and, in general, 

* Op, cit. HI, 493. * The Drama of Scn\thilitv (191s), pp. 10 anvl 17. 
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critics arc not agreed upon the main characteristics of the 
school. Sir A. W. Ward has found its root in “pity^” Ernest 
Bembaum in a certain confidence in the goodness of human 
nature*.” Probably neither has quite included all the 
varieties of the type. Pity and this confidence in the goodness 
of human nature are, moreover, rather characteristics of the 
particular drama of sentiment which arose after 1740 in 
imitation of the French school of Diderot. Even Cibber and 
Steele do not display much appreciation of either. 

At bottom, the sentimental drama, early and late, appears 
to be distinguished rather by the presentation of a moral 
problem. Neither the comedy of humours nor the comedy 
of manners asks any questions : both exist solely for laughter, 
and, if both lash vice as their defenders warmly averred they 
did, it was not for the purpose of lashing that they had their 
being, but purely and simply for the sake of the ridiculous 
and the witty. Lack of any moral code is the real, if not (he 
theoretical, characteristic of the intrigue, humours and 
manners schools, as the presence of a definite “moral,” even 
if it was only a seventeenth or an eighteenth century moral, 
is of the sentimental. 

All through the Restoration period sporadic attempts had 
been made to chasten the drama but the more pronounced 
“ moral ” works did not make their appearance in any numbers 
until after 1680. Tuke’s The Adventures of Five Hours (L.I .F. 
1663), Stapylton’s The Slighted Maid (L.I.F. 1663) and The 
Stepmother (L.I.F. 1663), Porter's Carnival (T.R. in B.St. 
1663), Flecknoe’s Love's Kingdm (1664), ShadwelPs The 
Royal Shepherdess (L.I.F. 1669), Leanerd’s The Country 
Innocence (D.L. 1677) and The Counterfeits (D.G. 1678)— all 
profess to have moral aims, to present no “ bawdy,” to indulge 
in no loose wit, and in none of them are those professions 
cynical or hypocritic. During the last years of the century 
such plays increase in number. Mrs Behn and D’Urfey, as 
we shall see, produced many. Ravenscroft paid tribute to 
the new style in Dame Dobson (D.G. 1683), Southeme in The 

‘ Op. at. III. 495. • op. cit. a and 1+4 n. 

• This agrees with J. Harrington Smith’s “exemplary comedy" (op. cit. 
pp. 230-1). 
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Disappointment (D.L. 1684), Shadwell and Motteux in not 
a few dramas. From without, too, the attacks on the drama, 
which had been going on spasmodically since ever the theatres 
opened, found their culmination in the last years of the 
century. From 1690 onwards we can trace, in critical dicta, 
the growing moral sense, a moral sense that not aroused 
by, but rather only given full expression in. Collier’s out- 
burst of 1698. 

At the same time, it must be observed that the age utis 
passing through a period of extremes. If, in some ways, 
Restoration licence was being cloaked over or attacked, a new 
viciousness was arising more ugly than any tlagrancies of 
Rochester or of Sedley. In many ways the later seventeenth 
and the early eighteenth centuries had about them precisely 
the same immoral elements which the Restoration period 
proper had: they only clothed those elements a little better 
in sophisticated phrase and in easy philosophy. Whatever 
fifth-act repentances they may have had in the hands of Cibber 
or of Steele, the rakes of the age of William and of Anne were 
as hardened, heartless sinners as any of the days of Charles. 
In this way, sentimentalism was but the artistic clothing 
assumed to counter puritan prudery: it was a piece of hypo- 
critical deceit. The comedy of sentiment, save in the case 
of a very few authors, was but a palliation used to cover an 
even greater callousness and vicioiisncss in the age. 

This callousness and viciousness are nowhere better to be 
seen than in the notorious and ugly ’‘girl epilogues” and 
child “dialogues” which gave, in the last years of the century, 
piquancy to many a play. The men and the women of 1685- 
1700 who professed to abhor the immoralities of Charles’ 
court appeared to love hearing the enunciatit»n by lisping 
infants of sexual ideas not usually referred to even by adults 
in polite society. Many of the dialogues introduced into the 
comedies of 1680-1700 were intended for girls not in their 
teens. The instances, which I have already mentioned, from 
D’Urfey’s The Comical History of Don Quixote arc neither 
worse nor better than scores of others. Children, too, made 
up for the comparative innocence ol the body of the play, 
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by uttering the most filthy obscenities in the licence of the 
epilogue. In Powell’s Bonduca (D.L. 1695) particularly ob- 
jectionable verses are spoken by Miss Denny Chocky But 
Six Years Old.” The next year this Miss Chock spoke the 
epilogue to the same author’s The Cornish Comedy (D.G. 
1696), uttering there the most atrocious sentiments: and two 
years later (when she was eight years of age) she delivered 
the epilogue to The Revengeful Queen (D.L. 1698) by William 
Phillips. A Miss Howard similarly closed off Dilke’s The 
Lover's Lurk (L.I.F. 1695) ^ Bradshaw Mrs 

Manley’s The Royal Mischief (L.I.F. 1696) as well as The 
Deceiver Deceiv'd (L.I.F. 1697) of Mrs Pix. Miss Cross, too, 
who ran off in her girlhood to France, came in useful for 
many a dramatist wanting something risque wherewith to 
spice the dullness of his work. Young girls, of course, had 
appeared on the early Restoration stage, but, for the most 
part, the early Restoration drama is an adult drama: the 
actresses were nearly all women of an age capable of looking 
after themselves. The girl epilogue as a regular addition to 
comedy or to tragedy did not come in until after 1680, the 
writer of the Lenten Prologue refus'd by the Players (1682) 
informing us that 

*Tis now no Jest to hear young Girls talk Baudy, 

The very expression of such a fact proves to us that the 
presence of young girls in the theatre was somewhat of an 
innovation. 

Such a brief consideration as this of the age as being 
probably more immoral than before and yet full of moral 
sentiment, and of the sentimental comedy itself as presenting 
a genuine moral problem, as being a hypocritical cloak put 
over vice and as giving rise to violent reactions, may well lead 
us to an analysis of the growth of the species. 

Peculiarly enough Mrs Bchn was the first in this age to 
raise her voice against the fashionable vices of the time, to 
preach a return to more natural modes of life, and to present 
a genuine problem in her comedies. The Amorous Princcy or^ 
The Curious Husband (L.I.F. c. May, 1671) and The Young 
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King^ or, The Mistake (D.G. c. Sept. 1679) both urge the 
delight of sinless nature: 

How much more charming arc the works of Nature 
Than the Productions of laborious Art! 

cries a character in i. ii of the latter. This tendency away 
from the civilised world, and towards an untutored freedom, 
so premonitory of the ideas of Rousseau in the eighteenth 
century, is expressed again in the character of the Indian 
queen in The Widow Ranter (D.L. 1689). Her cry was to be 
taken up in later years: even in the seventeenth century itself 
Dryden in King Arthur (D.G. 1691) could call out: 

O artless Love, where the Soul moves the Tongue, 

And only Nature speaks what Nature thinks! 

and Shadwell could present to us the figure of Eugenia in 
The Volunteers (D.L. 1692). 

In Mrs Bchn’s The Forc'd Marriage, or, The Jealous Ihide^ 
groom (L.I.F. Dec. 1670) we arc confronted with the second 
aspect of the incipient sentimental school. The Forc'd Marriage 
is a romantic serio-drama, scened in an Arcadian France. 
It is not its scene, however, or its characters tliat interest us, 
but its purpose. That purpose is a solemn one. I’he play is 
written about a moral problem, a problem of social life which 
evidently weighed heavily upon the authoress. The plot deals 
mainly with the forced marriage of Ilrminia, loved by Phi- 
lander, to Alcippus. The last-mentioned, stung by jealousy, 
strangles her, but not, as he thinks, fatally. In the end she 
reappears, to wed Philander, Alcippus being paired off a 
second time with Galatea, Philandcr’s sister. Crude as this 
plot is, we can see below it a strain of thought which was 
later to be developed more clearly and more realistically both 
in the English theatre and in the eighteenth century drame 
of France. 

The same, or a similar, theme appeared in The Town-hopp, 
or, Sir Timothy Taudrey (D.G. r. Sept. if>7^) The 

Luckey Chance, or. An Alderman's Bargain (D.L. c. April, 
1686). The former of these is a comeily of intrigue, largely 
derived from Wilkin’s The Miseries oj Inforst Marriage. It 
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like The Forc'd Marriage, is chiefly interesting, not for its 
dialogue or its plot, but for this attempt to relate a moral 
problem to the real life of the day. 

“ Till then,” says Bellmour, ” Til let naistaken Parents know 
The mischiefs that ensue a broken vow.” 

The Luckey Chance is more farcical, but again it reproduces 
that peculiar kind of moral seriousness which was so marked 
a trait of Mrs Behn. Love, with her, is something more than 
simple sensual passion, and mere cuckolding does not suffice 
for her lovers. Her women, however, are, for the most part, 
much weaker in constancy than her men, although Bellmour 
in The Town-Fopp is a noticeable example to the contrary. 
Bellmour of The Luckey Chance, on the other hand, returns 
from abroad to find Leticia, his former love, about to marry 
Sir Feeble Fainwou’d, the thought of which sends him into 
despair. Cayman, his friend, advises him to let the marriage 
go through, and then renew his protestations to the lady, 
to which Bcllmour’s reply is decidedly interesting: — “Oh 
Heavens 1 Leticia marry him ! and lie with him 1 “ The very 
phrase, rough as it is with Restoration roughness, betokens a 
feeling which in the majority of the contemporaries of Mrs 
Behn was entirely lacking^ In this play, moreover, Lady 
Fulbank is made the mouthpiece for the theories of the 
authoress against forced marriages. “ Oh how fatal,” she cries. 
Oh how fatal are forc’d Marriages ! 

How many Ruins one such Match pulls on ! 

Had 1 but kept my Sacred vows to Cayman, 

How happy had I been — how prosperous he I 
Whilst now I languish in a loath’d Embrace, 

Pine out my Life with Age —Consumptions, Coughs*... 

thus emphasising the Bcllmour-Leticia plot more keenly. 

The figure of the Indian queen in The Widdow Ranter, or. 
The History of Bacon in Virginia (D.L. c. Nov. 1689) has 
already been drawn attention to, but the play as a whole is 

^ Apart from this, the comedy is largely of the style of manners and 
intrigue. The scene of Lady Fulbank and the reference to a "canvas 
Hag full of wooden Ladles" is very reminiscent of Otway’s Th« Souldier's 
Fortune. 

• 1. ii, reading "Consumptions" for “ Consumptions. " 
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not so sentimental as are those others I have mentioned above. 
As a play, too, it hardly seems to merit the praise which 
Genest gives to it. It is a peculiar admixture of farce and 
intrigue, tricked out with some stale humours and a dash of 
the sentimental in that one pathetic figure. Mrs Behn’s last 
play, The Younger Brother^ or. The Amorous Jilt (D.L. c, Feb. 
1695/6) is also a poor piece of writing, but again has interest 
for its serious, and in places almost bitter, character. It 
reveals, as do the others, the real w'orth and spirit of this 
authoress, an authoress who unfortunately prostituted her 
gifts in many an intrigue play for the purpose of achieving 
success in a licentious theatre*. 

Noticeable as being produced about the same time as 
Mrs Behn’s first plays arc the three comedies of John 
Lcancrd, all “moral” in tone, although not so pronouncedly 
sentimental as the dramas just considered. The Country 
Innocence, or, The Chamber-Maid turned Quaker (D.I/. March, 

1677) , which is but a slight adaptation of Brewer’s The 
Country Girl, is a mediocre piece of work, but has value for 
its theme. The Rambling Justice, or, The Jealous Husbands. 
With the Humours of Sir John Twiford (D.L. c. March 1677/8) 
is more valuable intrinsically. Although part of it is taken from 
Middleton’s More Dissemblers besides Women, it works out its 
intrigue theme with a strange mixture of the flagrantly indecent 
and of the moralistic sentimental. The Counterfeits (D.(i. May. 

1678) is only ascribed to this author, and is notable as being 
the precursor, in plot at least, of C ibbcr s She Wou d ami 
She Wou'd Not (D.L. 1702). This play, too, has a decidedly 
moral tone and again presents hints of the sentimental. 

Along with Leanerd’s three comedies might be mentioned 
Sir Salomon, or, The Cautious CoMomb (L.I.h. r. 1669) of 
John Caryl, a surprisingly moral play containing a wcll- 
draw'n psycholog. cal study in Sir Salomon Single, as well as 
Revel’s The Town Shifts, or. The Suburb-Justice (L.I.F. 
f. March, 1670/1), already mentioned for its Elizabethan rc- 

‘ On “moral” qualities in Mrs Bchn and other early writers ace 
De Wilt C. Croissant, “Karly Sentimental Comedy” (Parrott Presentation 
Volume (1035). PP- 47-72)* 
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miniscences, which has been singled out as an early send* 
mental comedy^. 

At as early a date as this, however, there were many who 
were following along the lines of embryonic sentimentalism. 
In 1675 Crowne was putting into the mouths of his characters, 
in the very midst of Restoration licence, sentimental thoughts 
not unlike many later ones of the eighteenth century, Crowne, 
indeed, is as symptomatic a dramatist of the age as any. 
Although he had started his dramatic career fully four years 
before, his first comedy was The Countrey Wit^ which ap- 
peared at D.G. about Jan. 1675/6. Based on Le Sicilien, ou 
L'amour peinire of Moli^re, and scened in contemporary 
London ('*Pall Mall^ 1675’*) it gives a realistic picture of 
fashionable life in the seventeenth century. The plot hinges 
around a favourite Restoration theme— the love of a girl 
(Christina) for a debauched rake (Ramble), and their com- 
bined cheating of the girl’s formal fianc6 (Sir Mannerly 
Shallow). In the course of his courtship of Christina, Ramble 
falls in with not only one or two other and more dubious love 
adventures. He is the typical hero of the comedy of manners, 
save that he is a trifle more brutal and sensual than they : yet 
on occasion he can suddenly fall into moralisation : “ How like 
a barbarous Villain do I use that divine Creature Mrs 
Christina V' he cries. “If I were fifty Rambles bound to- 
gether, I had not merit enough for her Love, and I, though 
I am but one, yet parcel myself out every minute to fifty 
Women ; yet 'tis not for want of Love to her, for the enjoy- 
ment of other Women, give (sic) me not so much Delight as 
a Smile from her.” That is the sentiment of a hero of 1750, 
and, even though it is followed here by the cynical thought, 
“And yet, I’gad, the enjoyment of her would not keep me 
from the chase of other Women,” we realise that it is highly 
premonitory of moral sentimentalism to come. 

Crowne was not destined to attempt comedy for another 
ten years, he engaging himself with heroic tragedies and with 
adaptations of Shakespeare, and when he did return to the 

' For references relating to this play and giving an analysis of its 
sentimental qualities see supra, p. 216. 
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comic theatre it was to present purely political plays, framed 
mostly in the manners style, and permitting of moralisadons 
only on occasion. City Politiques (D.L. Jan. 1682/3)^ is 
closely to be related to D’Urfey‘s and to Mrs Behn’s plays 
of the same date. Its whole raison tPStre lies in a bitter attack 
upon Shaftesbury, and to a modern palate its semi-incestuous 
attachments and its presentment of Florio, one who counter- 
feits “Disease his Vices brought upon him” make it not very 
pleasant reading. Equally political is Sir Courtly Mre, or. 
It Cannot Be (D.L. May, 1685) fashioned at Charles’ request 
from the No puede esser of Augustin Morcto, a play that had 
served nearly twenty years previously as a model for the 
Tarugo*s Wiles of Sir Thomas St Serfe*, but here the loose 
atmosphere of the preceding comedy has given place to a 
strictly moral atmosphere. Farewel is a pure character, and 
the women, Leonora and Violante, are less mobile than their 
contemporary sisters on the stage. Satire of “this corrupt 
Age” shows clearly enough the tendency of the play as a 
whole. About March, 1689/90, again after an incursion into 
tragedy, came The English Frier, or, The Town Sparks (D.L.), 
another violently political drama. It is a fairly good comedy, 
with a truly excellent scene in the fifth act between Pansy 
and Father Finical (bishop in partibus infidelium). The senti- 
mental tone is here seen somewhat strengthened, as for 
example in Lord Wiseman’s remarks in the first act con- 
cerning Young Ranter. The English Frier was Crownc’s last 
noticeable work, The Married Beau, or. The Curious Im- 

' Until recently onlv a Ruess at the date of thia play could be made, 
Biographta Dramatica rivcs it as 167s: Maidmcnt and I/Ogan ai 1688: 
.Sir A. W. Ward as 1682. All doubt is set at rest by three entnci in the 
Ixird Chamberlain’# books. On June 15. ibSa, a “new Comedy” of 
Mr Crownc’a was licensed (L.C. 5/144. P- 247 )- Eleven days later, how- 
ever, on June 36, the Lord Chamberlain wrote a hurried order to Betterton: 
’’Whereas I did signifie His Ma‘« pleasure in my Order dated y* is'** 
June instant that a New Play of M' Crownes called (blank) should be 
lyncensed & Acted at His Koyall Highnessc Theatre I doc now againe 
signifie His Ma*« pleasure that you forlrcarc acting y« said play vntill 
further Order.” The further order did not come until Dec. 18, 1683, 
when leave was given to act Tht City PoltWjufs, banned on June 36. In 
all probability it did not appear until the commencement of the new year 

* Which Dennis believes Crowne did not see until he was well through 
with his comedy {Original Letters, 1721, 1 52). 
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pertinent, which followed at D.L. about April 1694, being but 
a light farce taken from the ever-popular tale of Cervantes. 

Crowne’s value as a writer of comedy will rest on his wit, 
which, if not so refined as that of Congreve, is yet akin to 
that of the manners school, and on those touches of sentiment 
which bind him to the new school of dramatists. 

So far we have traced the very faintest glimmerings of 
sentimentalism in the first decades of the Restoration period. 
By 1680, however, the new movement was growing in 
strength. By that year Otway had produced The Orphan, 
a play the extraordinary success of which during the following 
century shows clearly enough its tendency, while Lee in The 
Princess of Cleve^ (D.G. r. 1681) and Banks in Vertue Betray'd 
(D.G. 1682) and in The Unhappy Favourite (D.L. 1681) 
accompanied him in the realms of tragedy by devising tearful 
and sentimental situations replete with that pity-moving and 
thought-moving quality inherent in the sentimental drama. 
Comedy, too, was rapidly moving along the same lines. More 
and more “moral” plays were being produced. Mrs Behn’s 
experiments and Ravenscroft’s Dame Dobson (D.G. 1683) 
have already been noticed. In 1689 Shadwell contributed 
something to the species in Bury Fair and later in The 
Scomers, and he was only one of many who, belonging to 
other schools of drama, felt the impress of the sentimental. 
Chief of these undoubtedly was Thomas D’Urfey. He more 
than anyone else aided in urging forward the progress of the 
new style. 

Thomas D’Urfey truly holds a most peculiar position in 
the history of Restoration drama. Endowed with considerable 
ability, he eschewed the wit of Congreve for external farce. 
Gifted with originality, he based nearly all his works on other 
plays, English or foreign, earning thus the contempt of 
Langbaine. “He is accounted by some,” says that critic with 
disdain, “For an Admirable Poet, but it is by those who 
are not acquainted much with Authors, and therefore are de- 

‘ T. B. Stroup (“ The Princess of Cleve and Sentimental Comedy,” 
Revino of English Studies, 1935, xi. 200-3) stresses the sentimental quality 
of this play: his argument is, however, regarded aa exaggerated by 
J. Harrington Smith {op. cit. pp. 98 and 104). 
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cciv*d by Appearances A French Huguenot, he attached 
himself mostly to the Tory interest, and, besides his thirty 
odd plays, produced an innumerable number of songs and 
ditties, mostly of an ephemeral, because of a contcmporar)» 
and political, interest. Broad farce as most of his comedies 
arc, they are not wholly negligible, Farquhar, even, not dis- 
daining to appropriate ideas from some of them for his more 
finished productions. 

So far as plot is concerned, all of D’Urfey's plays arc 
adaptations of earlier theatrical material. Madam Fickle, 
or, The Witty False One (D.G. Nov. 1676) can thus be laid 
aside as being nothing more than a scries of incidents bor- 
rowed from Marmion, Marston, Mayne, and Rowley, some- 
times, it is to be confessed, rather skilfully put together. 
Suggestions from Pdizabethan plays occur also in D’Urfcy’s 
second comedy, The Fool turned Critick (D.L. Nov. 1676). 
'I'his is a quite readable farce, marred by an over use of the 
theatrical disguise device. Largely Jonsonian in its charac- 
ters, it possesses, even more than the former play, a certain 
amount of somewhat pawky humour. A Fond Husband, or, 
The Plotting Sisters followed at D.G. in May 1676, and was 
well received. This might be taken as a specimen of the 
intrigue play veering to farce. It is humorous enough, but, 
like the majority of this spcc*cs, artificial in character-drawing 
and in plot-weaving alike. D’Urfey was a prolific writer, one 
of the most prolific, indeed, of the whole period, anti other 
comedies followed fast on the appearance of the.se his first 
endeavours. Trick for Trick, or. The Debauch'd Hypocrite 
(D.L. c. March 1677/8) was, certainly, but an alteration of 
Fletcher’s Monsieur Thomas, but with Squire Oldsapp, or. 
The Night Adventurers (D.G. c. June 1678) he turned, with 


* Kathleen M. Lvnch ("Thomas D’Urfc)’. Contnbuiion to Senli- 
mental Comedy.” Philological Quarterly, 1930. * 49 - 59 ) 

discuuea this author’s position os an early exponent of what was 
a dominant dramatic form-particularly in The Virtuous 
Money, The Ruhmond Heiress and The Campaigners. 
non-dramatic verse of Uter Gothic, sm « 

("Tom D’Urfey and the Graveyard.’ Modern Philology, [^^39, x«vi. 
303-6). For a general account of his work see R. S. horsythe. A Study 
of the Plays of Thomas D'Vrfey (1916-17). 
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his usual borrowings in the subordinate portions, to an indi- 
vidual main plot, much involved, and, with the possible 
exception of Welford, wild^ debauched Tovm-Sparky** 
practically wholly peopled by Jonsonian characters. It is 
decidedly weaker than A Fond Husband or The Fool turn'd 
Critick. 

The Virtuous Wife^ or^ Good Luck at Last (D.G. r. Sept. 
1679) goes for inspiration to more modem sources. Its plot 
was quite evidently inspired by Dryden’s Marriage a la 
Mode (L.I.F. 1672) and its main theme, dealing with the 
marriage of Olivia to Beverley under the impression that he 
was Beauford, has reminiscences of the conceptions of Mrs 
Behn. The play is farcical, but there is an incipient problem 
underlying the fun, a problem not fully expressed, but showing 
the tendency of D’Urfey’s art^ It is from this time indeed 
that we note a change in his comic plays. In September two 
years later (1681)* appeared at D.L. ^ir Barnaby IVhiggy or, 
No Wit like a Woman'Sy a purely party play, Sir Barnaby 
being a '*Phanatical Rascal^ one of Oliver’s Knights'* It is, 
however, not so farcical as his earlier works, and in a way 
marks a progress on the part of D ’Urfey towards presentation of 
characters of the manners type — particularly in the persons of 
Wilding, Townly and Livia — in another, as I shall endeavour 
to indicate, it marks a step towards the elaboration of sentiment . 

This political comedy was followed up in Jan. 1681/2, 
with The Royalist^ a violent outburst against the Whigs 
which Genest says was well received®, contrary to the hint 
in the preface. It is written in blank verse and in prose, the 
scene being London in Commonwealth times with members 
of the Sequestration Committee in the cast. It is a fair pro- 
duction, but very loose in morals, looser indeed in our eyes 
when we remember that D’Urfey was trying to hold up a 
duly white-washed picture of the Cavaliers. Like Mrs Behn 
again, D’Urfey, after those political dramas, kept silent for 
a year or two, his next comedy. The Banditti y or, A Ladies 

^ Apparently it waa a huae success: cf. among other references that 
in the anonymous Wit for Money (1691, p, 13). 

' There is no edition of 1679, as has been stated. 

• *. .\SS- 
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Distress (D.L. c. Feb, 1685/6) not appearing till nearly four 
years had elapsed. Based partly on the novel of Don Fenise 
which had already been utilised by Mrs Behn, one part ol 
it, that dealing with Don Antonio, Elvira, Laura and Don 
Ferdinand, is closely allied to The Dutch Lover, It is a true 
comedy of Spanish intrigue, with rather much matter in it 
and hence unduly complicated. This may have been the 
reason why, although it is well-written, it was unsuccessful 
on the stage'. A similarly cold reception was given to A FooPs 
Preferment^ or^ The Three Dukes of Dunstable (D .G , c . April, 
1688), the songs of which were set by Purcell. Based partially 
on Fletcher’s The Noble Gentleman, it introduces a “Bassett 
scene ” or two, professedly designed to satirise the noble an 
of gaming. 

With this play fitly closes the second period of D’Urfey’s 
art. It shows him tentatively feeling at a new species of 
dramatic expression which was to lead him later to attempts 
in the sentimental comedy proper. The relation between his 
career and that of Aphra Behn is one which, for an under- 
standing of the age, must be kept closely in mind. Not only 
do their dramatic productions peculiarly coalesce, but a study 
of those productions proves to us the correspondence that 
undoubtedly exists between the political excitement of 1681-2 
and the rise of the sentimental drama. Both of the writers 
mentioned, about the same year, 1681, drew comedy from 
the pure realms of intrigue and of wit, down to the arena of 
politics, thus more or less relating it to life’s affairs. Politics 
have little enough to do with morals or moralisations, but 
once comedy had taken it as its mission to “puff” opposing 
parties, or to take sides on national issues, it was but a short 
step ere it came to treat of social and hence of domestic 
questions and aims. 

Practically all D’Urfey’s last plays show traces, greater or 
less, of sentimentalism. Love for Money, or, The Boarding 
School (D.L. c. Dec. 1690) was a fair success in its time*, 

‘ See the dedication. 

* In the eighteenth centur>’ it rc'»veJ in 1708 and in 1718. It wai 
altered by Cotfey in 1733 a* The Doordtng Uouie Romps, or, The Sham 
Captain. 


1 ‘-2 
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and has peculiar value for us in connection with the points 
referred to above. It is one of the first of our Restoration 
plays to exhibit an interest in “local colour and it is de- 
cidedly modern in revealing through the romantic Merriton 
and Mirtilla plot elements of a melodramatic kind as well as 
distinct features of the sentimental comedy*. 'I'he former of 
the two characters just mentioned is the regular serious, 
emotional, philosophic young man of the later drama, just 
as Mirtilla is the typically pure and misused heroine, rendered 
happy at the end*. 

In The Richmond Heiress, or, A Woman once in the Right 
(D.L. c. April 1693) we find the sentimental note so apparent 
in the last-mentioned play even deeper and more pronounced*. 
The last speeches of Fulvia and of Sophronia might have 
come from a drama of 1750, and the former's rejection of 
mankind has something in it of the later temper. As a work 
of art, however, it lacks the individuality of Love for Money. 

When taken into consideration with these sentimental pro- 
ductions, D’Urfey’s other works of the same period have a 
decided interest as showing the lack of fixity in the age, the 
continual complication of diverse ideals. The Marriage- 
Hater Matched (D.L. Jan. 1691/2) is, certainly, of interest 
for little more than its Elizabethan, and particularly for its 
Shakespearian reminiscences*, but the three parts of Don 
Quixote and The Campaigners deserve more thorough atten- 

‘ In the preface D’Urfey stated he lived all the summer at a boarding 
school in order to get his idc.ns and atmosphere. 

Particularly in v. iii ; Merriton, hearing that Mirtilla has become rich, 
ha.s scruples about marrying her, for fear he ‘hould be accused of in- 
triguing after her money. J. Harrington Smith (op. cit. pp. 131-a, 139), 
however, believes that D’Urfey was not writing this scene seriously. 

” This play in particular and D'Urfcy in general, came in for a fairlv 
severe attack in Wit for Money, or, Poet Stutter: A Dialogue Betueen 
Smith, Johnson, and Poet Stutter. Containing Reflections on some late Plays; 
and partiadarly on Love for Money, or. The Boarding School (1691). This 
accuses D’Urfey of plot-stealing and of general folly and conceit. He is 
styled there "a conceited, touchv, illiterate, pragmatical Nothing” (p. 30). 
'I'his piece is interesting in many ways, but is too bitter to be taken ver>’ 
seriously. 

* It was well received (Gildon, pp. 51-2). 

* Cf. Forsythe, op. cit. p. 86. In iv. m Lady Subtle declares: “I’ll 
wear thee here, here next my Heart, where thou shalt grow for ever” 
—an obvious echo of Duncan’s words in Macbeth. 
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don*. Peculiarly, when we consider the movement of 
D’Urfcy*s art as expressed in these latter p!a\-s, The Comical 
History of Don Quixote (Parts I and 11 , D.O. May 1694; 
Part III, DJL. c. Nov. 1695) was so licentious that it was 
given a slightly doubtful reception on the stage. I have 
already referred to certain scenes and songs in that play, or 
scries of plays, and have indicated my l>elief that the Mary 
Buxomc scenes were objected to on hypocritical grounds, 
while nothing but pleasure was gained by the contemporary 
audiences from the indecent ditties song by Miss Cross. 
These three parts Collier saw fit to pillory in his famous 
invective and D’Urfey was actually prosecuteil for profanity 
in May, 1698*. As a series of plays, the set is a failure. 
D’Urfey has done as much as he could possibly have done 
with his material, but a fantastic novel iloes not present fit 
matter for a play. One might as well think of dramatising 
Tristram Shandy as of making the novel t)f Cervantes into 
a comedy. 

The Intrigues at Versailles, or, A Jilt in all Humours^ (L.I .F. 
r. Feb. 1696/7) is not a particularly interesting work, either 
for plot or for language, but The ('ampai'^ners, or. The 
Pleasant Adventures at lirussels (D.L. c. June 1698) has points 
of value. It contains, in the first place, D’Liley’s rej^Iy t > 
Collier in the shape of A Familiar Picfoie upon a I^te Re~ 
former of the Stage, which, as an attempt at critical defence, 
is certainly a weak enough affair. In the second place, we 
cannot regard i'he Campaigners as an\ thing else but a Hagrant 
outburst on the part of the author in opposition to the attack 
made upon him. 'Fhe play is imm»)ral, indecent, vulgar: 
scene after scene of crudest realism is put before the eyes of 
the spectators: and yet even here the author has had to 
succumb to the new forces at work. Back as we arc in the 
graceless atmosphere of earlier Restoration days, there is, 
particularly in the words of Colonel Dorangc, sure evidence 
of the altered tone. If comedy sinned now, it sinned, not 

‘ An analysis of the relations between the novel and the pliys may be 
found in Forsvthe, op. at. i. 101. 

' E. Gotse, Li/e 0/ Congreve (1888). p. 1 19 

* Not "In all her Humours," as Genest gives it (u. 1 19). 
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unconsciously as Etherege had done, but with a full realisa- 
tion of its errors, with a guilty glance around as if it feared 
the blow that was about to fall. 

By this time, of course, Cibber had appeared and with 
him the acknowledged reign of the sentimental comedy. 
Love's Last Shift (D.L. Jan. 1695/6) is typical, not only of 
the whole personality of the actor-author, but of what were 
to be the main characteristics of this type of drama for several 
years to come. Undoubtedly the most penetrating criticism 
passed upon it was that of Congreve who declared that it 
“ had only in it a great many Things that were like Wit, that 
were in reality not Wit*.” This comedy inaugurated definitely 
the Cibberian epoch of comedy, although it was, as we have 
seen, not alone in owing a great part of its success to “the 
mere Moral Delight receiv’d from the Fable.” Like some 
comedies of D’Urfey and others it merely aided in standard- 
ising that special code of dramatic morals which set a super- 
ficial veneer over manners not far removed from those of the 
court of Charles. The fifth act conversion atoned for all. 
Such superficial, and, to our eyes, hypocritical, methods of 
morality are hardly likely to please a modern public, and 
often we feel more annoyed, as Fielding felt annoyed, with 
the sham of virtue than with the most flagrant exhibition of 
vice. The age still enjoyed its evil, gallant heroes, as Cibber 
himself confesses in a somewhat apologetic epilogue to this 
particular play, where he refers to the unlooked-for con- 
version of his sinning lover: 

But then again, 

He*s lewd for above four Acts, Gentlemen! 

Possibly no other quotation so aptly sums up the thought of 
the age 2. 

Cibber’s genius was by no means of the quality of Etherege 
or of Congreve. Less deep, less artistic, apt to be fluttered 
by praise and ever with abundant self-conceit, he was not 

* Lowe's Cibber, i. aao. 

* Lovell Last Shift was acted on the recommendation of Southeme. 
It waa last revived at Covent Garden in 1763. Dennia in hia Original 
Letters, Familiar, Moral, and Critical (1721), pp. 138-143, casts doubt 
upon the authorship of this ccunedy, but apparently without any just cause. 
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content with the few careful!y*worked masterpieces of those 
authors; on the success of his first play he had naught to do 
but rush into hasty productivity, a productivity which ex- 
tended to the age of Anne and after. His other seventeenth 
century piece, however, H oman's H it, or, The Lady in Fashion 
(D.L. c. Dec. 1696) is a poor piece of work^: his best plays 
belong to the later age. 

With Cibber wx are in the company of a new race of 
authors, authors who, like Pierre Antoine Motteux, were to 
drive forward the sentimental drama on its triumphal career 
during the eighteenth century, were to inaugurate, too, that 
dramatic era of song, dance and show, weaker, more trivial 
and less entertaining, than the song and show of the heroic 
tragedy or of the Restoration comedy. Everywhere in the 
theatrical world the elements of disintegration are only too 
evident. Pantomime had already begun, and the comic openi. 
It required only a little to send comedy careering like a mad 
country girl along that slightly vulgar and certainly very 
inartistic path of noise and spectacle which includes the 
ballets and the pasticcios of the eighteenth century. Cibber 
and Farquhar and Vanbrugh, each in his own way, kept the 
spirit of humour alive for a little, as did later Fielding and 
.Moore and Sheridan and Goldsmith, but the free expression 
of pure laughter, untouched by thought or by conscience, 
unfed by musical novelties, had passed away for ever. The 
halcyon days of the comedy of wit were gone. 

' This owes to Mountfort’s (frffntach Park an<l id Carlisle’* Tht Fortunr 
Hunters. It was apparently suppres>ccl by the author in later \car». The 
original contract with Rich for its acting is Appemhx IJ. 



SUPPLEMENTARY TO 
CHAPTER THREE 

The volume of critical investigation devoted to Restoration 
tragedy and heroic drama has, naturally, been far exceeded by 
that devoted to the comedy of the time — partly because this 
form of theatrical expression more harmoniously agreed with 
the temper of its age and therefore succeeded in coming nearer 
to perfection of utterance, partly because the present century 
has witnessed a remarkable rehabilitation on the stage of 
Ktherege, Wycherley and Congreve. While it is true that at 
least one critic has been bold enough to condemn all these 
plays as dulP, evidence of the esteem in which the late seven- 
teenth-century comedies arc now held needs no stressing. 

The recent studies of this subject have undoubtedly aided 
us considerably towards assessing rightly what the Restoration 
dramatists sought to accomplish*. On the comic spirit in 
general as it is exemplified in these plays much has been 
written, and, in addition, particularly useful surveys have been 
provided concerning the playwrights’ attitude towards such 
basic topics as youth and age*. I'he surveys confirm our 

‘ Stf suf>ra, p. I, nnd also Basil Williams (“Artificial Comedv," TLS, 
Jan. 12, igiS). 

• Bartholow V. ( niwford (“IIikH Comedy in 'I’crms of Restoration 
I’ractice,*’ Phihloguol Quartrrlv, 1929, viii. t.to 4?) attempts to deter- 
mine the contemporary definition and suKHrsts that the comedy of 
mannera was seen in this time as determined by (1) concentration on high 
'>ocicty, (2) uniformity of tone with respect to the social code, and 
(t) emphasis upon wit. Henry Ten Kyck Perry, in The Comic Sf>tnt in 
liestoration Drama (1925). studies the work of the m.ijor dramatists in 
terms of their altitudes towards the social world in which they lived. 
From iinoiher point <if \icw, with special reference to the attack upon the 
BiaKc at the close of the century, this is also the theme of Joseph Wcxxl 
Krutch’s Comedy and Conscience after the /^eiroratiim (1924). Bonamy 
Dohr^e’a Restoration ('omedy (1924) is more concerned with comic style. 
J. Palmer's older studv. The Comedy of Manners (1913) still has prime 
value, and there are gowl sections on this subject in Ashlev H. Thorndike’s 
KngUsh Comedy (1929). 

• Kliaabethan Mignon. Crabbed Age and Youth: The Old Men and 

Wos^ in the Restoration Comedy of Manners and John Harrington 

Smith, The Cav Couple m Restoration C omedy (1948). 
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knowledge of the narrow interesu display ed by the dramatic 
authors, their callous contempt of ain ihing outside their own 
world of youth and their constant battle to maintain their code. 
It is now clear that the Restoration period started with what 
in effect a parity of the sexes, with the youni^ mistress a lit 
challenger to the young gallant, but that by alx)iit 1675 the 
latter, becoming ever more hl>ertine, had assumed such 
prominence as to induce the ladies to rectmsidcr their 
attitude ^ Taking the cue from 77 ie Amorous (L.I.l'. 

r. 1670), the playwrights thereafter tended to make their 
treatment of sex -comedy ever more and more cynical while 
the feminine part of the audience struggled to im|>o8e new 
sundards. 

This consideration of the comedy of manners in relation to 
the life from which it arose raises in a fresh aspect the long- 
debated problem concerning the “realism” or the “arti- 
ficiality” of the scenes and characters set upon the stage*. It 
has not been difficult to demonstrate that many among the 
involved and complex comic scenes may easily be paralleled 
by similar situations in real life*. 'I’lie situations may seem to 
our eyes to lie far removed from what might hap|>en in 
actuality, yet events of a similar kind did occur. On the other 
hand, there is equally gtmd evidence to show' that, in using 
such situations, the dramatists treated them freely, always 
subserving a theatrical pur)>ose; and it seems likely that the 
whole comic scene depicted for us in thenc plays may lie 
regarded in the same way — as a theatricalising or idealising 

* In •ddiiion to the book by j. Harrington Smitli cited al>ove, are hi« 
article “Shadwell. the I.adica, and the CtianKC in t otnedy*' (MoJrrn 
PhUoJogy, 1948, XLVi. 24 1.1). 

* \V. Heldt haa a useful ” ( hronolojiical and ( riti<fil Review of the 
Appreciation and Condcnin.ition of the C'oruiv. Draniatisik <>t the Kratora- 
tion and Granite Penmls” (XrophUoUtgui, 1923, vtii. 39 59, 109 28. 
197-104). 

* G. M. Trevelyan ('' Artificial Comedv,” 7 /..V, Jan. 5, 1928) (|uoir« 
from a contemporary trial in which both the cventa and the Lanuoane 
*how how ‘'artificial" (hv our atandards) waa the conduct of afH.icty at 
that time: similar evidence is added by T. A. I.acry (u/. March is, 19*8) 
•Still ampler proof has more recently been prtiMded by (iellert .Spencer 
Alleman in Matrimonial Laia and tht Matcruilf oj HtHoratum Comfdv 
(iQH). 
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of the rcal^ This fundamentally is the truth seen by Charles 
Lamb: since the comedy is an idealising or intelicctualising of 
life, the world of emotion is left behind us and we arc permitted 
for a space to put all moral values aside* The truth is well 
expressed by an author who has devoted a special study to the 
Restoration wits and whose knowledge of their lives and works 
well qualifies him to distinguish the real and the ideal*; 

Here is no question of realism; Ethcregc seized upon and 
embodied in his play not the real, day by day life of Whitehall, 
but the life which Whitehall was pleased to imagine it led. Indi- 
vidual items may be factual, but the toul picture is a comic 
illusion. 

On the other hand, the licences taken by Restoration comedy 
were responsible for the very general attack upon it which came 
at the end of the century, and this attack has of late been more 
fully examined than it had been in the past*. At one time it 


‘ Elmer I-d^ar .Stoll hts been the most emphatic champion of the 
anti-realistic interpretation of Restoration comedy: see hi.i ‘ITie Beau 
MoruU at the Restoration** {Modern JMnguaae Notes, 1934, XLix. 4a5--32) 
and “The 'Real Society* in Restoration Comedy: Hymeneal Pretenses” 
(id. 1943, LViii. 175-81), as well as his chapter on “Literature and Life” 
in Shakespeare Studies (1927) and his essay, “ Idterature and Life Aitain” 
{PMLA, 193a, XLVii). 

• An excellent analysis and defence of Umb*s views appear in an 

article by Walter E. Houghton, Jr., “ Iamb’s Criticism of Restoration 
Comedy” {ELH, 1943. 61-72). The same quality in the drama of the 

time IS traceable in the use the dramatists made of apparently real settings 
Richard H, Perkinson (“Topographical Comedy in the Seventeenth 
Century, ELH, 1936, ill. 270-90) shows that men like Brome freely 
exploited the actual as a background of their plays, that this tendency was 
developed further during the Restoration period, but that the tendency 
was rather" to use topography for technical ends.’* These settings were 
not realistic transcripts from what was seen. 

• John Harold Wilson. The Court Wits of the Restoration (1948), p. 164. 

• Joseph Wood Krutch’s Comedy and Conscience after the Restoration 

theme, and a more deuiled analysis 
of The Jeremy Collier SUsge Controt'ersy, 169^-1226 (1937) has been pre- 
r«red by Sister Rose Anthony. G. F. Lamb ("A Short View of Jeremy 
Collier, English, 1949, vii. 270-5) has a brief impressionistic essay on 
the subject, and Kathleen Ressler endeavours to rehabilitate Collier in 
w article on “Jeremy Collier’s Essays** ( 5 ri>#nfee»irA Century Studies 
S^ond Senes, ed. Robert Shafer. 1937, pp. I79~a85). In “Dr James 
Drake and Restoration I^heory of Comedy” {Retnew of English Studies 
K. Williams takes The AnUent and Modem Stages 
Sun^ex' d (1699) as ty^pical of a large body of moderate opinion. 
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was believed that Jeremy Collier wras almost wholly respoasiblc 
for a violent revulsion of feeling with regard to contemporary' 
comedy: now it is seen that his famous condemnatory volume 
ou-cd its enormous success and led to attempts at practical 
“reformation” precisely because it stated more trenchantly 
what many men had been thinking (and in part saying) during 
the years immediately before its appearant'e. Just before the 
turn of the century arrived the stage was ripe for a change in 
siyde and in oricnuiion. The fonunc of the sentimental drama 
is a subject more appropriate for treatment in an account of 
the eighieenth-ccniury theatre, but, as has been dcmonsiratec 
by several scholars, its beginnings are unquestionably to be 
found in the decades immediately following the year 1680. 
There is an ironic piquancy in the reflection that the charac- 
teristic comedy-drama of the reign of goi>d Queen Victoria 
was thus being fashioned within the reign of good King 
Charles*. 

* Reference thould here he made to a auggeitive study recently puh- 
tiahed — Clifford Leech's “Restoration Comedy, The Ivarlier l^asc" 
(Etsayi itt Crtticism, 1951, l. 165-S4). 
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1660-1700 


I N September 1642 playing had been stopped by the new Puritan 
government, “ while these sad Causes and set times of Humulia- 
tion doe continue,” and later ordinances in 1647 and 1648 were 
issued for the purpose of maintaining the prohibition ^ The 
impoverished actors petitioned in vain, and officially those whose 
hearts had not been made sour by the prevailing austerity had to 
content themselves with imaginary performances as they read their 
dramas in printed text. Of such play-lovers there must indeed 
have been many if we are to judge by the truly extraordinary wealth 
of tragedies and comedies that came fhK)ding from the printing 
houses during these eighteen years. Even if the parliamentary 
regulations had been strictly enforced, we may be sure that when 
the theatres reopened in 1660 their fare would have been well 
known to at least a large part of the eager audiences who flocked 
to their doors'**. 

But the regulations were not strictly enforced, and recent studies 
of the drama during the Commonwealth have easily demonstrated 
that surreptitious performances were given at various theatres 
whenever the old actors were able to gather a company and an 
audience- -and this was frequently*. No doubt the players risked 

‘ These Ponton orders are reprinted in J. P. Collier, A Hi$tory 0/ 
Knglith Dramattc Poetry (1879), ii. 36, 41 and 44-6 and in H. C. Hazlitt, 
The KngUsh Drama and Stage under the Tudor and Stuart Prxncei (1869). 
pp, 63, 64 and 65-70. 

• I'his is well dealt with by Ivouis B. Wright in an interesting article 
on "The Reading of Plays during the Puritan Revolution" (Huntington 
I.tbrary liullelin, No. 6, 1934, pp. 73-108). 

• Many documents relating to performances during this time are printed 
or cited by Hyder E. Rollins in "A Contribution to the Hutory of the 
English Commonwealth Drama" (Studtet tn Philology, 1921, xviit. 267- 
333), as well as in his supplementary study, " The Commonwealth Drama : 
Miscellaneous Notes" (id. 1923, xx. 52-69) and by I^Iie Hotson in The 
('ommonuealth and Restoration Sutge (1928)— cited hereafter under the 
author's name. Apparently quasi -dramatic perfonnances were never 
completely suppressed at the great Fairs (Bartholomew Fair and South- 
wark Fair). In this connection very considerable interest attaches to a 
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impriaonment mi ihc spectators a fine, yet the scNcnty of the 
puiusluncfit could not prevent either from indulging in these now 
forbidden jo)'8. Erratic though the sh<^w*s may have been, they 
definitely provide a direct link between the new and the old; 
many of the actors of 1660 had had the opportunity of exercising 
their skill during the dark \ear>i and by no means all of the older 
members of the audience had to search their memories iKryond 
the year 1642 for retxirtls of |H*rfonnance* they liad seen in the post. 

I. 1656 

By far the most interesting of all stage actisitiei between 1642 
and 1660, however, are those associated with ilie name of Sir 
William d'Avenant, the one man who, albeit through a subterfuge, 
actually succeeded in breaking the l>an and in securing ofiicial 
sanction for his shows*. The subterfuge was, in ctfcct, threefold: 
where others had striven to present perfonnancea of the earlier 
Caroline tragedies and comedies as cntcnainmcnls, D’Avenant 
continually emphasised that he was intent only on “opera,” wrote 
his own pieces (thus unc«>ntaminalcd i>\ the slain «>! pioduelion 
during the reign of Charles 1 ) and adroitly cult»v.ited a moral 
patriotic note. It is entirely possible that his iheatrnal a«.ti\itu*H 
were considerably more extensive th.m has generally been sup- 
posed a satirical ballad written before the beginning of April 165b 
actuall) suggests that he had shows in no less than four theatres 
hut even if wc accept only such prescnt.itit>ns ;is arc attested by 
finn documentar) evidence the im|>orUiKe ot Ins |>re-kestoration 
management is made amply clear. In Feb. 1655 h he was engaged 
in raising a sufiicicnl sum of mone\ for his \eiitiircs. On M.iv 2 \ 
The First Day's Entertainment, given “by Musuk and Deilama- 
tions after the manner of ilic Aiu u iUh,” was put before an audiem e 
at Rutland House — the dcclamalion.s being in cllcct a debate con- 
cerning the virtues of opera, subtly coml>incd with patriotic praise 

hill for puppet-plavs at John Harris* b<K>ih, which William Van I.4mnr|) 
thinks It “'I hc Farlicst Known I neloh iM.ivInH" (/f./rr tr<l / ihrnr\ 
Hulletin, 1947, I. 382 v) As is •well knoun, onlv a few Hiiitieml lulls arc 
known before the eiKhfccnth centur\. W. | b.»wrcni.r rcimKlinrs four 
h.md’bitlt of in 1 he Eltzoheth>m I'hnhouie unj Other StmJifi. 

.SVfond Seru$ (I'/n), pp 240-1, and I leannrr M<»<.wril (' A Pla.lnll kI 
1687, " Library, 4th scr , loli, xi Soo) «ir4ws aiiention lo another, 
recording A Kwg and So Ktng on I rh 22, 1^X7. 

‘ On D'Avenant’t Commonwealth ihp-itrual ethrrts Ixrslir ffutson 
(pp. 139-62) hat published much new m.»». lul Other records <d ilt< .r 
ftTorti appear in A H. .Ncthcrcot, .Vir H'/m ///i lyArmant Alfird 

Harbage, Sir H'UJiam Daienant (1935) an.l .Mont.iguc .Summert, Ihe 
Playhouse of Pepyt (193 O, 
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of England. D’Avcnant’s next step seems to have been the pub- 
lication of The Siege of Rhodes^ a copy of which he sent to his 
influential friend Bulstrode Whitelocke on Sept. 3 : a production 
of the piece no doubt followed later the same month. Despite the 
cramped quarters both for actors and for spectators, a proscenium 
and five scenes were designed for the opera by John Webb, 
inheritor of the art of Inigo Jones; the originals of these are still 
extant in the Duke of Devonshire’s collection at Chatsworth*. The 
small stage of Rutland House, however, was far too narrow for his 
ambitious projects, and early the following year D’Avenant is 
found presenting a memorandum to Secretary Thurloe, arguing 
the virtues of his operatic ventures : apparently he was successful 
in obtaining official approval for more public performances than 
those at Rutland House, and before July 25, 1658, The Cruelty of 
the Spaniards in Peru, “exprest by Instrumental! and Vocal! 
Musick, and by the Art of Perspective in Scenes,” u'as being 
"represented daily at the Cockpit in Drury-Lane, At Three after 
noonc punctually.” 

I’his house, known variously as The Phernix and The Cockpit, 
had been established by Christopher Beeston in 1616*. Various 
contemporary records tell of its surreptitious use by actors during 
the early years of the Commonwealth period and, even although 
its interior was “pulled downe” in March 1649*, it was evidently 
still fit for the staging of plays. Precisely who had it in control in 
1658 is uncertain, but the probability is that D’Avenant rented it 
from John Rhodes, a “bookseller” and, according to John Doumes, 
a former wardrobe-keeper at Blackfriars, who had been resident 
there since 1644*. 

The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru was obviously designed to 
win favour by its patriotic tone, and it was soon followed by a 
companion piece, The History of Sir Franas Drake: perhaps, too, 

‘ The preface ia dated 17. 

• They were originally identitied by W. C. Keith, "The Designs for 
the First Movable Scenery on the Fnglish Public Stage" (Burlington 
Magaztne, 1014, xxv. 2<>-33, 85-9). See aUo the »ame author*! "John 
Webb and the Court Theatre of Charles 1 1 " (Arthiteitural Rexietv, 19*5. 
1.VII. 50-55). Other work of Webb’s is dealt with by Hamilton ^ 11 , 
"Contributions to the Fnglish Fluyhousc” (Architfctural Record, 1913)* 
Fven during the earlier part of the Common v%calth there were men 
interested in experimenting with new scenic devices (see the present 
writer’s note on "Scenery between Shakespeare and Dryden," TLS, 
Aug. 15, 1936). 

• On the early history of this theatre sec j. Q. Adams, Shake$peartan 
Playhouses (1917), pp. 348 67 and l.esbe Hotson, pp. 88 100. 

* Leslie HoMon, pp. 43 and 77. 

* On Rhodes see i^/ru, p. 289. 
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a aecond part to Tfu Siegt of Rhodes alio appeared during the year 
1659*. By this time, however, D’Avenant’a ventures were receiving 
an unwelcome share of critical official scrutiny. The probability is 
that previously he had somehow manaced to secure support for 
his projects from Oliver Cromwell, and when the Protector died, 
on Sept. 3, 1658, those who looked upon these operas as evil things, 
felt free to express themselves more freely than hitherto they lud 
dared. Nevertheless, as Evelyn testihes, the “open” was still 
active as late as May 6, 1659. 

II. The "'Old Actors** at the Red Bull, 1659^-1660. 

Political events by this time were movinij rapidly, (iencml 
George Monk marched dowm to I^ndon early in the new year, 
and by May Charles II had come back to his own again. No men 
more than the actors rejoiced in the change of the aimtwphere, and 
.ilmost at once there was feverish theatrical activity. D’Avenant 
hurried off to France, receiving his pass on March 17, 1660, just 
after arranging for the lea.se of Lisle’s Tennis Court *. Ai the same 
time, while he w'as thus filing a higher pitch, various remnants of 
the theatrical companies which had flourished during the reign of 
Charles I hastily set up their stages. 

Already on May 12, 1659, Anthony Turner and Edward Shat- 
teralP were in trouble over premature performances at the Red 
Bull, recognisances for their appearance before the MiddU-sex 
justices being given by William Wintershall and Henry Eat»'n*. 
llus theatre, established in 1605 and of old notorious for the 
"popular” nature of its shows, was one of the last open-air or 
public playhouses, and during the Comrivuiwcalth it had witnessed 
not a few surreptitious performances ^ 'Fhc facts that Wintershaira 
and Shattcrall’s names arc here associated together and th.it the 
same names appear in Downc*s' list of the actors who, as "the 
scattered Remnant of severar’ pre-(’ommonwealth troupes, 
" Fram’d a Company who acted at the Hull*” suggest that already 

' Although not printed until Uter, this wa# entered in the .Stationen’ 
Register on Msy 30, 1659. 

* Lethe Hotsoo, pp. 134 »nd 162. On the tennis court m ■ theatre sec 
tnfra, p. 301. 

' Turner is known to h.ive been acting at the Cockpit in 1622, and he 
was in Deeston’s company there in 1637 ((irr.ild K. licntley, Tht Jatobtan 
and CaroUne Stage (1941). II. 607-8: thii work is cited hereafter as 
" G. E. Bentley." For Shattcrall see tnjra, p 2H8. 

* Middlesex County Records (ed. J. C. Jraltroon), lit. 279. 

* Leslie Hot son, pp. 34, 38, 44. 

* Pp. I a, Downes' "Wdlum Shattercl’’ is probably a inutakc for 
" Fdward". 
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this group had been formed into a theatrical organisation. Unfor- 
tunately it is impossible to determine with any assurance precisely 
which actors in Downes’ list were original members of the Red 
Bull men and which were brought in during the course of the year 
1660, but reasonable guesses may be made. Certainly on August 14, 
1 660, when they came to an agreement with Sir Henry Herbert, 
Master of the Revels*, they included, besides Wintershall, Michael 
Mohun, Robert Shatterall, William Cartwright, Walter Clun, 
Charles Mart and Nicholas Burt. For most of these there is clear 
evidence of pre-Commonwealth histrionic activities. “Major” 
Mohun, who headed the troupe, is recorded as a boy apprenticed 
to Bceston, he was certainly at the Cockpit between 1637 and 1640, 
and in 1658 he was exercising his art at Antwerp*; Wintershall 
seems to have been one of Queen Henrietta’s men*; Robert 
Shatterall, Ivdward's brother, was at the Cockpit in 1639 and seems 
to have been a boy under Becston^; Cartwright, bom about 1606, 
had been in Queen Henrietta’s company just before the closing 
of the theatres and was concerned with illegal performances in 
1648**; Wright declares that both Clun and Hart were hoys at the 
Blackfriars*; Burt is recorded as a boy under Shank at the same 
theatre*. It is also likely that original members of the group were 
Richard Baxter*, John Lacy* and Thomas Lovcday*®,all of whom 

‘ Leslie Hotson, p. aoa. Sec infra, p. 316. 

* (f, !■!. Henilcy, u. 511 -la. He thed m October 1684, and did not act 
nficr 168a. 

* Id, It. 633-4. The ‘‘Key’' to The Rehearsal states that he died in 
July 1679. 

‘ Id. It, 571 a. He left the stage probably about 1679. Edward Shat- 
terall may be the Edward Schottncl who was acting at 'Ehc Hague in 1644. 

‘ /</. 404 5. He died m Dec. 1686. On this actor see Elcanore Boswell, 
“ Young Mr Cartwright" (Modern Language Review, 1929, xxiv. 125-42). 

* Id. It. 405. Clun was killed m Aug. 1664. Hart left the stage in 1682 
and dicti in Aug. 1683. 

’ Id. It. 397. He seems to have retired olwut 1679. 

* Id. II. jt)0 3. Bom in 1593, he served first at the Red Bull and later 
joined the King's Men. He died probably before 1667. 

* Id. II. 495 6. Aubrey asserts he had been John Ogilby's apprentice; 
he was at the C<K'kpif in 1639. He died in Sept. 1681. As portraits of 
Restoration actors are few in number, attention may here be drawn to the 
interesting examination devotevl by Charles W. ('ooper to “The Triple- 
EortMit of John I.acy" (P.ML.^, 1932. xi.vii. 759^-65). He shows that, 
while the usual identification of one figure (Calliard in The yariety) is 
correct, the second c.mnot l>e cither 'IVague m The Commstlee or .Saunv 
in Lao’s alteration of The Tanting of the .Shrni', and the third may well 
not be Scruple in The Cheats. Cooper hazards the suggestion that it may 
lx* Dludiah in Ihe AUhemsst. 

•• Id. II. 498, He wos acting at Norwich in 1635, and m 1644 at The 
Hague. IVculiariy his name does not appear in liownes' list. 
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hid hid previous histrionic experience tod wliotc nimcs appear 
along with the others cited abo\^ in an order dated Oct, 6. 1660*. 
A record of their repertoire has been preserved for us* Most of 
the plays arc from the “Beaumont and Fletcher** serica—rAe 
Humorous Ueutenani, The Brg/far^s Bush, The Tamer Tamed, Wit 
Without Money, The Maid's Tragedy, Philaster, Boih, The Elder 
Brother, A King and No King, but there are also a few of Shake- 
speare’s— //wy IV, The Merry Wires of Windsor and Othello--- 
l>csidcs Shirley’s The Traitor, The Wedding, and lAnes Cruelty, 
Killigrew’s Claraeilla, Jonson’s Epiarne, Chapnun’s Bussy D'Am- 
hois (“Dumboj-s’’), D’Avenant’s The Unfortunate Lovers and 
Middleton's The IVidow. 


III. The ** Ymtng Actors** at the Cockpit, 1659 -1660. 

W'hile these older actors were thus cndca\ourinR to recapture 
the glories of by-gone days, another and a younger group uth 
vying with their efforts. Already on Feb. 4, 1659,60 'Fhomas 
Liilicston was arrested for wrongfully acting at the Cockpit or 
Phoenix*. This house, Downes informs us, was taken over by a 
group of players under the direction of “i\Ir Rhodes a Bookseller 
being Wardrobe- Keeper fonnerly (as I am inhirm’d) to King 
Charles the First’s Company of Comedians in Black- Friars*.’’ His 
assertion that it presented p!a\ sunder a licence from Cicneral .Monk 
(i.e. between Feb. 4 and March 24, 1659/60) is not siipp^irted but 
rather contradicted by contemporary evidence*. On the other 
hand, Liilicston was a member of Rhodes’ company, while there 
IS a record that on July 28, 1660 the manager had to pay a fine of 
6j., twopence for every day his troupe had then performed at 
the Cockpit*. Downes lists his group as consisting of 'Fhomas 
Betterton, Thomas Sheppey, I'homas I/ovcl, Liilicston, Cave 
Underhill, Robert Turner, James Dixon and Robert .Nokes, as 
well as another six who “commonly Acted Women’s Parts’’ — 
Hdw'ard Kynaston, James Nokes, Kdward Angel, William Bet- 
terton, John Mosely and one Fluid’. Nearly all of these men seem 
to have been young and new to the tugc; only for Lovel do we 

* See infra, p. 294. 

* Herbert, p. 8a. 

* MidtUnex County Reeordt, ill. 28a. * P. 17. 

* Leslie Hotson, p. 197- 

* Id. 198: Hotson suggests that '‘sd” ts s ntufske for ‘'ar.“, hut 
perhaps we ought to take the document as it stsnds. 

’ P. 18. 


NRO 
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have sure evidence of pre-Commonwealth experience'. Rhodes 
himself presents a puzzle*. Records relating to “John Rhodes” 
come from as early as 1624, but if they all refer to the same man 
he must indeed have had a busy and variegated career — an actor- 
musician in the King’s Men, a bookseller, a part-owner of the 
Fortune Theatre, a member of the Drapers' Company and now 
the manager of one of the two theatrical troupes established at the 
Restoration. We may be concerned with more than a single man 
here, although such diverse activities are just within the bounds 
of possibility^. 

IV. Beeston of Salisbury Court, 1660, 

Certain documents tempt us at first to believe that, in addition 
to these two companies- Mohun's at the Red Bull and Rhodes’ 
at the Cockpit — still a third acting troupe had been set up at 
Salisbury Court. This theatre*, about the same size as the Cockpit 
and, like it, a “private” roofed playhouse, was set on a plot of 

‘ (i. Iv. Henticy, 11. 49H. He u rccoriled at Norwich m 1635. Hetterton, 
born in 1635, continued in active career until after 1700; he died in 1710 
Not much 11 known alx)ut Sheppey, hut he was still actinj^ in 168S. I>o\cl 
disappears from our knowledge within a short time, as does Lillieston, 
but Uniierhill performed as lute as 1710. 'rurncr may soon have taken to 
strollinK: Uivon proved undistini^uished, and soon vanishes from our 
ken; Robert Nokes, less famous than his brother, James, is not he.ird ot 
after i66j. After winning fame in the interpret.ition of women’s roles, 
Kynaiton pursued a distinguished career in male parts until about 1698, 
similarly James Nokes passed from young heroines to more mature parts, 
becoming one ot the most popular comic actors of the age; he actetl up 
to 1689 and die<l in ibufi, Angel, too, won success in comedy, acting up 
to the time ot his death, about 1673. 7 'hc other three mentioned l>\ 
r^ownes were of no importance. 

* See Cl. I'. Henticy, It. S44 b, and Leslie Hot.son, pp. 99-100. 

’ A. H. Nethercot, Str Wtlliam D'Avfn(2nt, p. 339, suggests that 
Alifnnnv, printe«l in 1659, may have been one of the plays given bv 
Uhodes' men, but we have no sure record of their repertoire. 'I'here is a 
peculiar pro|<ig\ie to a revival of The Alchemist which probably may l>e 
dated in 1660. although this play was later, in i6C)i, being given by the 
"old actors," the allusion here to "young Beginners” suggests that this 
performance was by Rhodes’ company (Autrev Nell Wiley, Rare Prol<n'uei 
and F.pdofiuet, (1940), pp, 13 17), Pepys saw The Ijoyal Subject 

at the C oikpit on .Aug. i8, 1660. A. C. Sprague, Beaumont and Fletcher 
on the Restoration Stage (loaf*). pp. lo-ii, takes the list given by Downes 
(p. 18) as belonging to Rhodes’ companv. If so, then in addition to 
The Ijiyal Subject we have the following titles: 7 'he Maui in the Mill, 
The Wild Goose ('base, The Spanuh Curate, The Mad Loser, A Wife for 
a Month, Rule a Wife and Haxe a Wife, The Tamer Tamed, PerscUt, 
The Uf\fortunate I^ofers, Aglaura, The Changeling and The Bondman. 

* See Leslie Hotson, pp. 100-14. 
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ground some 140 feet long by 42 feet wide*. In 165a it wis bought 
by William Becston, who proceeded to repair, and partly to recon* 
struct it. This William Becston was the son of Christopher Beeston ; 
l)om not later than about 1606*. he had presumably been trained 
as an actor by his father and was later concerned with the manage* 
nient both of Salisbur)- Court and of the Ctnkpit. Two thing* 
concerning him arc of particular interest. Fir>i, he seem* to have 
been among the most acti\e members of his profession in en- 
deavouring to keep the idea of dramatic performances alive during 
the period of the Commonwealth; and, secondly, no other actor 
has received such direct praise as a theatrical “coach.’’ Framis 
Kirkman, in 1652, calked him “the happiest interpreter and judg 
of our Hnghsh StagC'ria>es this Nation ever provluced” and 
decl.ircd that “the tiiief, and mo>i ingenious of-thein .Kknowledg 
their Fames Profits essentially sprung from” his “instructions, 
judgment and fancy*.” 'Fwo \e.irs later, Richard Flcckiitve, in a 
postscript to Ijn'fS Dominion, made over the rights in this play, 
if e\er it were to be acted, to “.Mr Will Hceston, who hy Reasiin 
of his long Practice and Kxpcricnie in this way, as also tor having 
brought up most of the Actors extant, I think the fittest Man for 
this Charge and Irnpiovincnt.” 

'Fhe document which appears to establish him as the manager 
of a third company is a liccnte issued to him hy Sir Henry Herbert, 
authorising him to set up Salisbury Court as a playhouse 'I'his 
order, however, is Ivith unsigned am! undated; the attribution to 
It of the date 1660 is based only on a guess by Kdniund Malone*. 
Since we do not know when the order was issued or what particular 
use Beeston nude of it, no theorv van be built on its lonlents. 
Fherc is no record of any actors beltuiging at tins date to a Hceston 
Lomp.mv, ami the prol>abihl\ is no such <,<»inp.»nN then existed 
no doubt Heeston merely acted as tlu atre-owner ami sat hoping 
lor tenants. Despite the common l%<’hef (which I oruc shared) 
that three compames were acting in Fondon during the first part 
of the vear ib()0, we may be content with merely the two group^ 
of “old” and “ voung” players performing uriih r the management 
of .Mohiin and Rhotlc's rcspcctivclv, with Hccstiin anxioudv Imiking 
round for actfirs to occupy his plavliouse 

* j Q Ad-iirm, Shikfi pear fan IHayh’Uift, p 17a 

* "Some Note* on William Bec»ion'’ {Il.S, .N.iv ja, iQat). f)n hu 
acijMtics vcc (i. K. Bentley, il. 370 4. 

* 'I he I A/: es atui Adt rnturet of (Aetuo and l.ogtt (165a). cpulle drditjitor\ 

* I frrl>crt, p. H 1 . 

* “Historical .Account of the Engluh hUKr ’ in hu Vonorum Shake- 
ipeare (i8ai), 11. aa 3. 


IV 2 
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At the same time, it seems certain that by the summer of x66o 
Beeston must have secured the tenants he sought. On Aug. 20. 
when Herbert appointed t certain John Rogers to guard the 
playhouses from all Molestations and Injuries S*’ his order was 
addressed ''To the Actors of the Playhouses called the Red Bull, 
Cockpitt, and Theatre in Salcsbury Court.” This was only a few 
days after Herbert had, according to his statement of July ii, 
1662*, succeeded in forcing agreements on the Red Bull players 
("the Kinges Company”), Beeston and Rhodes. From a letter of 
the 30th, addressed by H. Moseley to Herbert*, we are definitely 
told that three companies were then operating— the gentlemen 
actors of the Red Bull,” ''Mr Rhodes, of the Cockpitt playhouse” 
and "the Whitefryers playhouse and players^” 

The absence of any information concerning the personnel of 
any body of "Beeston’s men” tends, however, to suggest that the 
actors at Salisbury Court in Aug. 1660, were a visiting company 
rather than a troupe of his own, and the strong likelihood is that 
they formed a troupe under the redoubtable George Jolly*. This 
interesting and fiery character was certainly acting in 1640*, and 
from 1648 to 1660 his career, as director of a company of English 
players on the Continent, can easily be traced. The firet sure record 
concerning him after the Restoration is a licence, dated Dec. 24, 
1660, granting him leave "to erect one company” and “to pur- 
chase, build or hire a theatre’.” From this document it has 
generally been assumed that Jolly did not start activities in England 
until the year 1661, but a more probable hypothesis is that he had 
already been appearing under Beeston's aegis and that his applica- 
tion for an individual licence in December was motivated by other 
events in the theatrical world*. 

‘ Herbert, pp. 83-4, 

^ /</. pp. lao-a. • Id. p. 90. 

* Whitefrian was an alternative name for Salisbury Court. 

* W. J. l.awrence, in an eaaay entitled "A Forgotten Restoration 
Playhouaa" (Engtisefu Studien, 1905, xxxv. a79 '89), first called attention 
to the importance of this manager. New documents presented in the firat 
edition of the present volume and in Leslie Hotaon, pp. 167-96, more 
clearly outlined his activities, and further records of his strolling career 
have materially added to our knowledge of his work. It is possible he 
may have been concerned with the performance of Tatham's JTu Rump 
at " Dorset Court” (Salisbury Court) about June, 166a 

• G. F.. Bentley, if. 483-4, 

^ Ledie UoHon, pp. 177-8. 

• See it{fra, pp. 308-13. 
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V. The EstahUskment of Theatrical Monopoly ^ 1660. 

Such events had resulted mainly from the ardent courtierihip 
of Sir William D’Avenant and of Thomas Killigrcw*. DAvenant 
already held a patent for a theatre, issued by Charles I in 1639*, 
but any hopes he may have had for authority to set up a single 
monopoly were blasted by Killigrew's importunacy : he too uranteti 
a share in theatrical profits, and on July 9, 1660, his influence with 
the King enabled him to secure an order for a royal w^arrant 
a wTurant which not only gave him permission to set up a play- 
house but also pro\ided a monopoly for D'Avenant and himself*. 
No doubt the pair of scheming adventurers hurried into consulta- 
tion immediately, and ten da)*s later (July 19) D'Avenant had 
completed a draft for a final joint patent and this was appro\xd 
on Aug. 21*. 

The next task of the patentees was naturally to see their privi- 
leges reiliscd in actuality, and apparently their first step towards 
tliis goal w'as to secure, through royal command, united contrt)! 
over the two companies directed by Mohun and Rhodes. An 
actors’ petition, signed by several of the Red Bull players*, informs 
us that, “according to your Majesty’s approbaln)n from all the 
ctimpanies wc made election of one company,” and the tmth of 
this statement is proved by a declaration later made by llcrl>crt, 
to the effect that on Oct. 8 Kilhgrew and D’Avenant set up a 
company of twenty players and caused them to j>crform until at 

' Rcferentc* to the former appear tupra, p. 4. Alfrnl Harbage has a 
biography of the latter— TAoma# Kilhumc- Cax'olitr Dramatut, t 6 u- 9 j 
(tojo). 

’ A. H, Ncthcrcot, Sir H'tUuxm D'Avenant, p. 170. 

’ Hotson, p. 199. 

* Id. pp. 199-200. liotaon show* (pp. aoo 2) that a document dated 
Aug. 20, ordenng the iuppre*»ion of all other theairei, ii merely a draft 
in U'Avcnant's handwriting, and wan no doohi nr\rr issued. 'Phe patent, 
after noting that many playa perfonned "doe contame much maticr of 
prophanation and scurrility” and "for the most part tende to the de- 
l>auchinge of the mannen of such a* are present at them,” although they 
might be used to “aerue as innocent and harmlrase diveriisement for 
many of our aubjects,” declares that the King is pleased to grant a licence 
to Killigrew and D'Avenant for the setting up of two compamet and for 
the erection of two theatres, granting them leave to fix prices of entrance 
‘ aa cither haue bin accustomely giucn or as shall be reasonable in regard 
of the great expences of acenes, mutick, and such new decontiona as 
haue not been formerly used.” It » also agreed that no other companies 
diould act in I>ondon and that the two paicnieet sliould peruse all playa 
Ix’fore acling and cut out anv <*fTensive pasvagci.. 

* llerhert, p, 95. 
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least the 1 6th of that month*. No doubt this explains why a list 
of His Majesty’s Comedians, dated Oct. 6, i66o, gives the names 
not only of several “ Red Bull” actors (Burt, Hart, Mohun, Robert 
Shattercll, Lacy, Wintersell, Clunne, Cartwright, Edward Shat- 
tcrcll, Baxter, Loveday) but also of Kynaston and Betterton, 
members of the Rhodes’ troupe*. 

Performances were thus given at the Cockpit, since on the verj- 
day of the combined operations, Oct. 8, Herbert addressed a 
peremptory order to Rhodes at that theatre, demanding under 
what authority the house was being used as a playhouse ^ Rhodes’ 
answer was “that the Kinge did authorize Him.” 

By this time the two patentees were nearly ready to carry out 
their real object -the establishing of two independent theatres. 
No doubt after some discussion among themselves, D’Avenant 
elected to take over the younger men of Rhodes’ company, while 
Killigrew chose the older players of the Mohun group. '^Phcrc is 
a suggestion in the actors’ petition referred to above* that even 
before the lotiimcncernent of the united performances the latter 
had entered into a covenant with the ‘‘Red Bull” men that they 
should ‘‘act with woemen, a new theatre, and habitts according 
to our sceanes.” Both courtier-managers started actiyilics at the 
same time, the beginning of Nov. i66o, just a month after the 
temporary setting up of the united players at the Cockpit. 


VI. The Kififis Men, 1660 j66f). 

Killigrew’s company came under the direct patronage of the 
King and as a temporary 'riieatre Royal the manager chose 
(iibbon’s 'rennis Couit in Vere-street, C'larc .Market. 'I'his house 
had already been used for pkiy perlormance: indeed, there is a 
record of its haying yyitnessed in .March 1653 a production of 
Kilhgrew’’s oyyn ClaracUla^. .-Mthough Pepys enthusiastically 
praised it as "the finest playhouse, I bclieye, that ever was in 

‘ Leslie llotson, p. ao5. On (Xt i6 Lepys saw ll’ir utthout Money 
aiui on Oct. 30 The Tttmrr Tamed, twlh at the C'o<.kpit 

* L.C. 5/137. p. 33a. In these lists I h.nc n Mined the spellmifs 

of the names ol actors In the first edition ol the present book I had 
endravoured to arKvie aKmnst the theory that such an am.dj{amaUon was 
rtircted, but Hotson's lindings prose that H. \V. Lowe {Thnmat HetUrton 
(i8yt), pp. 67-9) was right in his oiigiiial intcrprti.iUon of the cMdcncc. 

* Herbert, p. 93. 

* See supra, p. 293 Hertiert, p. 95. 

* Leslie Hotson, pp 49 50 and 118. 
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England it cannot liavc been ver)* commodious and certainly 
was not equipped to make use of that scenen* %\hich Killigrew had 
promised his actors. Presumably because ihc house was not quite 
ready, the King's Men started playing, on Monday. Nov. 5, 1660. 
at the Red Bull, mos mg into their new quarters on the Thursday 
(Now 8) of the same week*. 

In addition to the actors already listed as memlyrs of the Mohun 
company*, anotlier six are mentioned bv Downes*. Peculiarly, 
one of them, "Mr Ky-naston," had belonged to the n\al gn>up 
under Rhodes and we can only as.sumc* that by some sj>ccial 
arrangement he was pemutted to seceded from l)‘Avenant’s chosen 
company, 'Fheophilus Bird, although not apparently mentioned 
in any of the early documents relating to Slohun's men, may 
possibly have been one of their original mcmbeiN, since he had 
been a Blackfriars actor as early as 1(135, entirely possible 

that during these tirst months of theatrical actnitv he had been 
busily occupied with his brothcr-in-law, William Heeston, for 
whom we Hnd him seiMiig as agent in 165^*. third name on 
Downes’ list is that of “.Mr Duke,” Marmadukc Watson, who is 
first found associated with Killigrew’s men in a document of 
July 29, 1661*. After a moderately undistinguished career, he 
seems to have retired about the year 1678, Of 'riiomas llanc'ock 
we know little, and tlie fact that he ih mentioned in a livery warrant 
for the first time on May 30, i(>()2\ leads us to guess that he joined 
the company later, the same is possibly true of Nicholas Blagden*. 
while there is c\ery likelihood that the sixth of Downes’ adtlitional 
actors, 'Phoma.s Bateman, <iid not assoc iat <- 1 niiselfwith Killigrew’s 
company until the beginning of the year 

From an early date, too, Kilhgrew had his .uttcsse.s Misfiircv, 
Mrs Ann .Marshall, Mrs Fastlaml, Mis Weavir, Mrs rphill, 
.Mrs Knepp and .Mrs Hughes aiul, as lVp\s ample shows, sceeral 
of these won both fame and notoriety. 

‘ Nov, 20, 1660 I( IS just possible thnt b«*p>s w«t, m Imf, nlrrting 
to the company raihrr th.m to ihe buildinir lbs \s<>rds arr "And *o wr 
"cnt in and saw it \ ’Iht liegnar't JJush], it wj' ssrll atlrd and berr I saw 
the first time one Moonc, who la said to l>e the l>rst actor in the wc)rld 
aiul indeed it is the finest pla\ house, I f>rhe\r. that esrr was in Imgland ' 

* Icslir Motson, p 177 A 11 Nrtbto -it, .Sir lyAifnunt, 

P- 349. 

* .See mpra, p. 28S ‘Pi 

* G. F. Oentley, it 177. I eslic Hotvin, p loj He died in ibb^. 

* .See in/r<j, p. 297 ' in/ro. p 

* Hut sec infra, p 207. 

* He IS presumabb the "'Ihomas " recorded on .MurHi ih, 

1664 '5 (see infra, p. 2 ,9}. 
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Fortunately, the combined records of Pepys and Herbert, sup- 
ported by some other scattered documents, enable us to make up 
what was, no doubt, the larger part of this company’s repertoire. 
Shakespeare is represented here by ^ Henry /F*, *The Merry 
Wives, ^Othello, A Midtummer Night' sDream,]onson hy^Epicoene, 
The Alchemist, Bartholomew Fair and Volpone, but by far the 
greater proportion of the offerings come from the " Beaumont and 
Fletcher” scries — here are ^Wit without Money, *The Beggar's 
Bush, *The Maid's Tragedy, The Scornful l^y, *The Elder 
Brother, The Chances, *The Humorous Lieutenant, *A King and 
No King, ^Rollo, The Loyal Subject, The Mad Lover, The Wild 
Goose Chase, The Maid in the Mill, A Wife for a Month, The 
Spanish ('urate, *The Tamer Tamed, Monsieur Thomas, *Philaster, 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, The Little Thief, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Among miscellaneous ” Klizabethan” works appear 
Shirley’s *The Traitor, The Wedding, The Changes, The Imposture, 
The Brothers, The Young Admiral, *Love's Cruelty, The Cardinal 
and The Opportunity, Middleton’s *The Widow, Massinger’s The 
Virgin Martyr, The Bondman and The Renegado, Rowley’s All's 
IxiSt by Lust, Brome'a The Jovial Crew, The Northern Imss and 
The Antipodes, Dekker’s The Merry Devil of Edmonton, Webster’s 
The White Devil, Chapman’s *Bussy D'Ambois, D’Avenant’s *The 
Unfortunate Lovers, Kilhgrcw’s *Claracilla and The Princess, 
Berkeley’s The Lost Lady, Glapthorne’s Argalus and Parthema, 
Suckling’s Aglaura and Brennoralt, Newcastle’s The Country 
('aptain and The Variety — together with several new pieces*. 

Very soon after the occupation of the theatre in Vere-street, 
Killigrcw set about nuking plans for a more commodious building. 
On Dec. 20, 1661 a plot of ground was leased from the Harl of 
Bedford^ by Kdhgrew and Sir Robert Howard, acting in con- 
junction, eight actors ^ William Hewett and Robert Clayton. The 
plot itself, situate between Drury Lane and Bridges-strect, was 
1 12 feet by about 58 feet, the rent f$o a year, and the agreement 
called for the expenditure, before the end of 1662, of fi^oo on 
a theatre to be erected on the site. .\ month later, on Jan. 28, 

* An fl^lrn k markH those plays already recorded in the Red Bull list 
see tuftro, p. .589. 

* liowncs, pp. 8 0, adds several others of uncertain date: Juhut 

i'ttesar, TitUi Andromeui, ( iiltltne, Th* Dttil's art Alt, Fxery .\fan in Hit 
Humour, Kirrs’ Mtin out of Hit Humour, .Srj<inus, and The Example. \V. 
N’aii l.cnncp, m "'rhomas KiIIiktcw Prepares his Plays for Production/' 
Atlams .Meitiorial .Studies, igaS. pp Soj S; examines the cut texts of 
scNcral phivs * I . In- Hutson, p aat. 

* Hart, Hint, I ac>, Mohun, Koherr .^haitcrcll, Llun, Cartwn^jht and 
\\ mlrrsh.ill. 
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1661/2, Hcwctt and Clayton, as irusiccs, made over the j^und 
to the company, the shares beinR divided into 56 parts Nine each 
went to Killigrcw and Howard, while two were apjxirttonrd to 
each of the actors* save Lacy, to whom four were apjv tinted*. d*he 
same day (Jan. 28, 1661 2) witnevsed another agreement Ivetwren 
the actors and the building sharers* Here the eompanv is nude 
up of the eight plavers mentioned alvove, together with riieophihis 
Bird, Richard Baxter, Kdward Kyna^ton. .Nicholas lilagdcn and 
riiomas I^vcdav*. Bv May i6^*, it seems as thougli I.ovedav 
had temporarily left the coinjuiu, wlnle then or nhonly alter 
Hancock, 'I hornas Gradwcll and r.uiner h.ui j..tiud it I'rom that 
dale until 1665 the personnel of the troupe cudcutlv rrmameii 
largely the same 

Perhaps the actresses did not come into the priv ilege o| receiv mg 
a “livery" until 1666. On June 30 ot that w.ir comes the fust 
known such warrant, issued to Min We.nci, Mrs M.usli.ril. 
Mrs Rutter, Mrs Yates, Mrs Nepp, \!i'- 1 J-il -m. Mis !■ lien ( Iwvn, 
Mrs Mi/abcth Mall, .Mrs Fr.mu> [ Mi.m "j iKivenport ami 
Mrs Anne ( iiild, authorising them i«> recuve “loorc v.irds <>1 
ba.stard scarlet cloath and one cpiaiter <>f a \ lal of vehiett tor th« ii 
huerves".’’ On Fcli. <S, 1667 S .Mi'* Weaver, .Mis Yates, .Mis 
Dalton, Mrs Hall and .Mrs Child arc c.inct Ihd. while Mrs I li/al>cth 
Hall and Mrs jane Davenport are added*. 

' Mohun, Hart, Burt, Shattcrell, Clun, t'lifiw ncrlit an. I \\iim t>hall 

’ I^eslic Hotson, p 241 ’ /•/ pp 2ti 4 

* In the hvcrv warr.mt of Julv 2 </. if'ftt. rn ii)ii j H’tg.lfn n.-t llir.i i» 

mentioned, while Mellcrt<>n’'‘ ti.uiic 1% f.mi dpinglv tt.i.lr.!, wrll tfi.-n 
ol \\ alsoii and holh ihc sh.iticrall' . m .usuinr i-n! • '• 0 MrOrit.i’i 
iru lusion M a eleru.d mivt tke. tine lo li' p:» >riu e in it ■ i,- d . onij an 
of ( )»‘l A set-ond Int. piot).il'I\ < f I «h C. lit. J ..H ||^ thr nuinr* 

of Ilctterfon, Ijcy and 1 dward .sh.mM»il. .s thtr.l. d.m.i M.<s ;o, 
includes l.acv hut omits Loceilav , .»nd t l.'s H.m. .*< k. 1 .lA,ifd >)iaii. la'I 
andCiradwell (In.N.n 4, i6t)2. a tin li > ■ lo • r . \s.or.«nt .inits ( ira.lvc* 11 
and Ia>\ cda\ , hut a.lds 'I homas 'raniH ' ' <1 oO.i, pp t 4* 

* .See the liverv VC arrant of J ch 2?. ' >>-ft 1 j. 1 fronr..ijcl' 

thu includes the name of C hin, hr w.«' n. .n). nd on A..,- 2. i''i) \n 
order of .March it>, 1664 s also hears hn r. .1, ir as wrll »» 1 ...v s ihn 
a* noted above, aho includes “ llvin.n lierston ’ (infut, p I Im 

these lists \s ere apt to he copin! <.w'. t c > . .rr :< n) . . Irnm rariirr wairant- 

seems proved by that of heh H, if.t.- ^ Aj,rfr the namrs of llird, ( loon 
Blayden and Kdsvard Shattcrcll werr m il » ..riKinal li*t and then del. i. .. 
and w here the name* of I^ovedav an.f H.mo .n wr rr inserted (in/f.i, p ' 

* Sec m/rfi, p. 364 

’ See trt/ra, p. 364. Shortlv after, nfj (»cl 2, tOfx/, the nanus air 
Mn .Marsh.ill, ,Mn» Cor>, Him (msmui, Mra Knrepe, .Mrs Muiirr, 
.Mn Hues, Mn Davenport and .Mrs ^a.klr'. (ut n /r.i, p ]'ici On Nr!! 
Owsnn aec C htford U.is, Preftv Jf'i/tv -^o 7 f'l /Iffuunt uf Sfil (tu-^n 
nul lirr f 'n. u inn rr . 1 , » 
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Not without disturbances and confusions the company moved 
towards the building of their new theatre. Killigrew docs not seem 
ever to have won the confidence of the players, and even when 
Mohun, Hart and Lacy were appointed as deputy managers trouble 
still reigned ^ Sometimes we can tell the reason why this trouble 
arose, sometimes we merely know of its occurrence*. On April 25, 
1662, a new, individual patent was issued to Killigrew*, but money 
was not so easy to come by. The estimated cost of the new building 
was far below the ^£2400 which eventually had to be expended* 
and this sum did not cover the additional heavy payments needed 
for fresh costumes and still fresher scenery. Before the Theatre 
Royal was opened, Killigrew had put his nine shares in the hands 
of trustees*. 

At last the playhouse was occupied by the company, on May 7, 
1663 *, and the ‘‘old actors’' at last were established in a moderately 
convenient home of their own’. Downes gives a list of new actors 
who “came not into the Company, till after they had begun in 
Drury- Lane," but we know that these admissions must have been 
spread over many years. Joe Haines, after being at the “nursery,” 
did not join the company until the beginning of 1668*; probably 
Philip (irilfin and Cardell (Joodman did not enter it till then or 
later; the lirst record of Lyddall or Lydal seems to be in Dryden’s 
An Evening* s Lwe (1668); Charlcton and Sherley are recorded 
elsewhere only in i^. Indeed, the only one of Downes’ list of 
whom early references are extant is (ieorge Bceston; he was cer- 
tainly at the Theatre Royal at the beginning of 1663. In addition, 
four players “Bred up from Boys, under the Master Actors” arc 
mentioned- “Richard Bell, who appeared in Catiline during Dec. 
i6bS, Reeves, who had a part in the same play, William Hughes 
and William Harris. 'Phe fact that the names of Bell, Hughes, 
Harris, Haines, Shirley and Liddall arc first listed in a livery 

* I>rslic Hv)t»on, pp. 244-5. 

’ Ai, for example, the following order of Sept. 9, 1661: "To the 
Company of his Nla***" Comoedians at the new Theatre 'Fhese are to 
Will and require you vpon sight hereof to torbearc to act any more playes 
or nhowes as you will answer the Contr.iry at your perilis giuen vnder 
my hand this nynth day of September !(»'•) To his Comadiana or 

.Actors at the new I'heater.” 

* It is presented in full in P. FitigcralJ, op. cit. i. 77. 

t Leslie llotson, pp. >49, 254-5. 

* The complicated story of the financial arrangementa made by Killi- 
grew and his relatives m told by Hutson. 

* r>ownes, p. 3, guea April 8, but the opening date of May 7 is fully 
substantiated by Pepys. 

’ V. 2. 


• See infra, p. 313. 
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warrant of Oct. a, 1669, suggest* that they all came into the com- 
pany about the same lime*. Downes* note* therefore, it likely to 
be highly deceptive. The same caution must be olner^ed in dealing 
with his list of the actresses who are said to have joined the company 
during these years -.Mrs Boutell, Nell (;w)n. Mrs James, Mn 
Rebecca Marshall, Mre Margaret Rutter, Mr* Verjuice and 
Mrs Anne Reeves. 

At Bridges-street Kdligrew and his cxmipany were free to make 
use of scenic display, and no doubt they b^an wiili high hopes- 
although not without problems, 'rhus, on Marth 16, 5, 

disputes between the manager and his player* arc suggcsteil in an 
official “Sumons for y-* Comoedians” issued from the Ixird Cham- 
berlain’s office*. But all such bickering* were as nothing to the 
great disaster that came to them, as to the whole of L«tndon, not 
long after the opening of their playhouse, riie year i6(>^ was the 
year of the great plague, and on June 5 the pla\lu)use h.id to shut 
Its doors by force of a royal order decreeing the cessation of all 
dramatic performances*. 

During the two years that they had used the new Theatre Royal, 
several fresh plays came into their repertoire, and we have the 
titles of some older dramas in addition to those already rcairded 
for the company. From various sources we know that, within thi* 
time, they g.i\c Thf Humorous l.ieutrnont. The Hrothrrs, F.pifomr, 
Hartholomru' Futr, The Akhemtst^ The \taht Walker^ The Trattor, 
I xn'e's Mistress, Rule a Wife and Hitt e a Wife, Volpone, The Maui' t 
Tragedy, Rulln, The Scornful Tady, The Elder Rrothrr, The Faithful 
Shtpherdess, Othello, Henry IV , Julius ('aesar, as well as Killigrcw’s 
own The Parson's Wedding. 

' See M«/r«i, p. 364, 

* L.C. 5 iS6' "'rhc^c arc to require you to jriue notice vnio hi* Ms'** 
( omocdians NKhoUa Burt (Churlcn Hart ddfted] \ln.l.arll Mohun l(ol>eri 
.^hattcrell John l.acv William VVintemell Walter ( lun Wilh.im t*art^*rlKht 
id ward Shatterell {:)d\*an! Kinna*ton Kit hard Baxter I'horna* lx>ueday 
rhomas Bateston Marmaduke W ataon Thtuna* H*nt,«»ck Nichola* Blagtirn 
& 'Fhomas (fradewcll 'I’hat I d«>e hcrehv t ornand them to atterxi tnec at 
my l.x>dging* at W'hitchall vpon Saterdav Morning tiic hiKhirenili day of 
thia Inaiant March And that thev hnn»: N*idi them the Artitlr* that wrtr 
made betwcenc [them dtleted] 'I homa* Killcgrcw I.sqt and them.” 

* L.C S/13S, p. 417' “ Wherea* it is thoui{ht Uanifrrout that aoe ifreatr 
renort of Peopie ahould be permuted at >o' 'Lheatre in ihia t>Tne of 
Infection of the Plague Thc*e are therefore to require you that you (pr- 
beare Acting any more Playea \nlill you ahall teecne funher Order from 
mee.” 
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VII. The Duke's Men, 1660-1665, 

On the same day that found Killigrew commencing operations, 
D’Avenant signed an agreement with his actors, to be known as 
the Duke’s Men, and began performances at Salisbury Court*. 
The agreement * is a particularly interesting one, and it provides 
us with the names of the principal members of the D'Avenant 
Company— Thomas Betterton, Sheppey, Robert Nokes, James 
Nokes, Lovell, Moseley, Underhill, 'I'umer and Lillieston*. 

The same day, Nov. 5, performances started at Salisbury Court, 
while D’Avenant hastily went ahead with plans for his new theatre. 
At their temporary home, Pepys saw them give Beaumont and 

* It it to be suspected that Jolly was pushed out of this theatre and that 
this was the cause of his pleading for a special licence. See supra, p. 292, 
and infra, pp. 308-13. 

• Herbert, pp. 96-100. It is an agreement tripartite bet%\cen D’Avenant, 
the actors and "Henrv Harris, of the citiy of London, I’ainter.” In brief 
the articles are as follow; (1) D’Avenant agrees to constitute the actors 
into a company, which will give performances under his patent, at Salis- 
bury Court or elsewhere until he provides them with a “newe theatre 
with scenes.” (2) Until that theatre is opened, D’Avenant is to have 
4 shares out of u total of 14. Betterton, James Nokes and Sheppey acting 
as the manager's deputies in the overseeing of the accounts, and the cost 
of music is to be defrayed, at a total of not more than 30J. a day, out of 
the gross receipts. (3) At a week’s notice the actors arc to hold themselves 
ready to join D'Avenant, Harris "and other men and women provided 
or to be provided by the said Sir \Vm. Davenant" at the new theatre. 
(4) At this new theatre the shares are to be 15 in all, of which 2 shares 
are to go to D’Avenant for hou.se-rent, building and frames for scenes, 
with a further single share for scenes and costumes. (5) 'The remaining 
12 shares arc to be divided into 7 and 5, D’Avenant to have the 7 for 
maintaining the actresses and 5 to go to the Company, Harris having a 
portion equal with the highest. (6) 'I’hc receipts are to " bee by bellatinc, 
or tickettes sealed for all doores and l>oxes.” (7) D’Avenant is to provide 
three men to receive the money for these tickets, the actors appointing 
some of themselves to supervise the accounts, (8) He is to appoint hall 
the number of doorkeepers, the wardrobe-keeper and the barber, their 
salaries to l>c deducted from the general receipts. (9) D’Avenant is to 
appoint the successor to any actor-sharer deceased and to settle the wages 
of the ’’ hirelings.” (10) He is not to provide among the costumes "eyther 
hatts, feathers, gloues, ribbons, sworde-belts, bandes, stockinges, or shoes, 
tor any of the men actors aforesaid, unless it be a propertie.” (1 1) A pnv'ate 
box, holding 6 persons, is to be provided for Killigrew. (la) The actors 
arc; to enter into a bond of £500 each for the keeping of these articles. 
(13) Harris is to enter at a week’s notice and enter into the same 
bond. (14) D’Avenant is to be sole "Master and Superior” of the 
Company. 

' This agrees with Downes’ list, p. iH. except that he adds the name 
ot Dixon as well as those ol moiic bo) atton. .'vce H 4 pra, p. 289. 
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Fletcher’s The Maid in the MiU\ The Mad Lover, The Sfwmk 
Curate, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife and The Little Thief, Middle- 
ton’s The Changeling, Massinger’s The Bondman, Hc>*wood'« 
Loce*t Mistrets, and an anonymous Love's Quarrel (possibly an 
alternative title for an old play). 

At last, some time in June 1661, the new theatre waa ready - 
and its importance lies in the fact that here D’Avenant, with his 
abiding interest in open and scenery, set the mtxlel for the modem 
tU^e*. Not without difficulties had it been hn>ught to ct^mpletion. 
In order to raise money for the reconstruction of Lisle’s 'I'ennis 
Court in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, D’Avcnani sold, in March, half a 
share to Richard Alchomc and a whole share to Sir William 
Russell W’^ithin a few months expenses were accumulating so 
steadily that in June further shares were disjxHed of and some 
more followed during the following year*. Nevertheless, by dint 
of patient effort, the manager-adventurer found lus drc.im realised. 
Downes gives us the names of his actresses Mrs Davenport, 
.Mrs Saiinderson (later the wife of Betterton), Mrs Davies, Mrs 
l»ng, Mrs Anne Gibbs (later the wife of Shadwcll), Mrs Norria, 
Mrs Holden and Mrs Jennings*. .Mong with these, acairdmg to 
Downes, D'Avenant engaged some other actors “to CompUat the 
Company he had from Mr Rhodes.” 'Fhe first of these is ilic 1 lenry 
Harris, who signed the agreement of Nov. 1660; he won con- 
siderable fame and continued acting up to 16.S’, Joseph Price, 
w'ho died in 1671, w’as less notable; John Richards seems to have 
been an undistinguished but capable performer of small paita*. 

* Hit reference to “ Hltckfritr*” on Jun a<>. tUbt, m alnuui crruinlv 
a tlip for " Whitefrian ” (i e. Sthshurv Court) .Sre lUzcItun .Spenerr, 

‘‘'Phe BUckfriara My»ter>’” iy26, xxiv 17^ flo). 

* lx;she Hotson, pp. iao-7. 

* Id. p. aao. * Id p. aao i- 

* Mrs Davenport, bom in 1642, known a» " ItoiaUns," l>eciiinr the 
mistress of the Karl of Oxford and retired in 1662. Mrs Saunderson 
married Betterton in 1662. .Mrs Davies heiame one of Charles’ mistresses 
in i 568 , and Mrs l>ong the mistress of the Duke of Richmond. 'I'hr 
marriage of Anne Gibbs to Shadwell took place tietween i66t and 1666; 
she acted until about 1685 (but tee the correspcmdence by D. M. Wairnslev 
and Montaauc Summers in TLS, April ih. .May 7, 14 and at, 19*5)- 
Probablv Norris was the wife of the at tor Henry Norris, she con- 
tinued playing until 1682. About Mr» MoKlcn and Mrs Jennings little is 
knotsm, save the recording of a few p.irt*. 

* In Aug. 166a, this actor waa lured anay to Ogtlby's theatre in Dublin 
(Leslie Hotson, p. 213). He returned in 1676 Not as much as could be 
wished is knosm of this Smock Aliev theatre William Van l.enncp ("'I'he 
Smock Alley Players in Dublin,” EUt, i94b» PP- aa) shows that a 
manuacript of Wilson's Bdphegor, now preserAed in the Folgcr Shake- 
speare Library, was made for it about if>75- <he names of actors include 
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“The Five following,” adds Downes, “came not in till almost a 
Year after they begun” — and he lists Smith, Sandford, Medbum, 
Young and Norris. The famous William Smith and Samuel Sand- 
ford, both of whom continued acting until the middle nineties, 
arc recorded elsewhere as members of the company in 1662'. 
Matthew Medbume was active until just before his death in 1679. 
Young's name appears in numerous cast-lists of the sixties and 
seventies; Henry Norris, already engaged in 1662, was an unim- 
portant performer. To these must be added, from another docu- 
ment, Francis Pavy, not otherwise mentioned until many years 
later, in 1688*; Joseph Williams, who was still performing in 1705; 
John Crosby; Revet, who may be Edward Revet, author of The 
Toum Shifts \ and Mrs Brown. And evidently the worthy John 
Rhodes, who had originally been responsible for gathering the 
company together, was continued for a time as D’Avenant’s deputy*, 
those of Margaret Osbomc, John Freeman, George Bright, Will Peer and 
Pinkethman. For Jfulius Caetar they used, before 1676, the text printed 
in 1719 and attributed to U’Avenant and Dr>'den. In 1677 the troupe 
were at Oxford and in 1681 they performed in Edinburgh. Another 
article by R. C. Bnid, “Shakespeare on the Stage in Restoration Dublin” 
(PMLA, 1941, LVi. 369-78), also discusses thcjfulius Caesar and Belphegor 
texts. The f^ormcr given us the names of Wamsley, Williams, Lysle, Cotts, 
Cudworth, Smith and his wife, Richards and his wife, Ashbury and Baker. 
See also J. G. McManaway, “Additional Prompt-Books of Shakespeare 
from the Smock Alley Theatre” {Modem Language Rexieto, XLV. 1950, 

64-5)* 

‘ I/eslie Hotson, p. 212, gives a list of various actors who were tried 
for an assault on one of the messengers of the Reveb Office on July 4, 
i66a: this includes the names of Betterton, the two Nokes, Turner, 
Lillieston, Medbume, Underhill, Sandford, Dixon, Price, Harris and 
Francis Pavy. • See ir^ra, p. 33a. 

• A warrant in L.C. 5/138, p. 91, orders the Treasurer of the Chamber 
“ to pay or cause to be pd vnto John Rhodes the sume of Twenty pounds 
for acting ot the play called Ignoramus or the Accademicall Lawyer at 
Court liefore his Ma**’’.” The manuscript of this play u discussed both 
by Leslie Ilotson, pp. 214-15, and by Bernard M. Wagner (“John Rhodes 
and Ignoramus” Retieiv of English Studies, 1929, v, 43-8), The author 
wos Ferdinando Parkhurst, and it is stated that the play was “acted at 
the Cockpit in Drury I^ne, and also before the King and Queen’s Majesty 
at Whitehall on Saturday night, 1 Nov. 1662.” Presumably this comedy, 
then, had been in Rhodes’ repertoire before D’Avenant received his 
patent. C'ertamly the cast in 166a points to a performance by D'Avenant’s 
actors. It IS true that ” Pegg” end “ Mrs Margaret” might seem to refer 
to similarly named plavers at the Theatre Royal, but the list consists 
majnty of known meml>ers of the D’Avenant troupe — Lillieston, Smyth, 
Underhill, the two Nokes, Norris, Medbume and Sandford. The other 
names are Will, Mrs Jennings, Crosby, Mrs Norris, Angell, Mrs Brown 
and Revet. The prologue was spoken by Alexander Read. Another 
ilocumrnt (in L.C. 7/3) seems to show that D’A\Tnant's stepson, Philip 
C'ademan, joined the company about this time. 
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Before six months had passed, D*Avcnant succeeded in obtaining 
the sole right to perform certain older pU)^*. Theae include nine 
Shakespearian dramas, Webster's The Duchtu of Malfi and 
Denham’s The Sophy: in addition he had two months’ libertv, 
from Dec. 12, 1660, to act The Mad Lover, The Maid m the Mill^ 
The Spanish Curate, The Loyal Subject, Rule a Wife and Have a 
Wife and Pericles. The wording of the warrant aufotests that a 
similar (but now non-extant) list of PUN'S had been prepared for 
Killigrew, and no doubt the two months' provision to D'Avenant 
was made because these plays, mostly from the Ileaumont and 
F'lctchcr series, had been in his repertoire but were now being 
given over to the rival patentee*. Even the incomplete records of 
performances up to the time when the theatres were closed, by 
the plague, in 1665 show that D'Avenant made full use of his 
privilege. Of Shakespeare’s works he produced Hamlet, Twlfth 
Ni^ht, The Law against Ixjvers (a mixture of Measure far Measure 
and Much Ado about Nothing), Romeo and Juliet, Henry VIII, l^ar 
and Macbeth. The Duchess of Malfi is recorded several times. In 
addition, apart from new pla)'s and some early performances of 
The Mad Lover, The Matd in the Mill and The Spanish Curate, 
the company presented the manager’s owm The Wits, Ixwe and 
Honour, The Unfortunate Lmers and The Siege of Rhodes, Mas- 
singer’s The iiondman, Shirley’s The Grateful Sertant, Glap- 
thome’s Wit in a ( 'onstable. The Valiant Cid (probably Rutter’s 
play), Middleton’s A Trick to Catch the Old Ofie, Hrume’s Sparagus 
Garden and Cooke's Greene's Tu Quoque*. 

During this time, from the opening of the new theatre in i66i 
to its temporary closing in 1665, D’Avenant, like Killigrew, had 
consolidated his position. An exemplification of the patent he had 

* Sec infra, pp. 352-4. Previoudy 1 h*d lought to suggrtt that 
D’Avenant t claim to at Iciut tome of iheaa wat bated on hit potteatKm 
of early prumpt-booki ("The Hightt of Beoinn and D’Avenant in 
hlizabethan Play*,’’ Rexieto of Rngltih Slmitn, 1025, I. H4 91), but I now 
agree that Hazelton Spencer ("'I'he Hr^toration Play l.wu,’’ U. 1925* 
I. 443-b) »ecma to be justified in arguing againat tint hypotheti* —although 
It I* peculiar that the King's men of the Rcstoratioo appear to have 
regarded themaeivca aa descendants of the pre*Commonwealih King's 
men, and it is difficult to determine why just a few Globc-IllacJifriars 
play* came to D'Avenant after 1660. 

* The specific reference to Blackfriara would aeem to be needleaa had 
Killigrew not been endeavouring to make a claim to all plays formerly in 
the posaesston of the pre-Commonwealth King's Men, 

* On Aug. 20, 1668, another Iwt of plavs is given to D’Avenant and 
about Jan. 12, 1668/9, a third liat recorda Killigrew’a holdings (sea infra, 
p. 353). It has been suggested that theae repeat similar documenu laauevl 
in 1660 or 1661, but for thia there i* no evidence. 
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received in 1639 from Charles I was granted him on May i6» 1661, 
but obviously something firmer and more in keeping with changed 
theatrical conditions was required. On Aug. 14, 1662, he secured 
a warrant for a licence on the surrender of his former patent ^ 
and in November the grant was officially approved*. The patent 
eventually came to his hands as signed on Jan. 15, 1662/3*. This 
gave to him, and to Killigrew, apparently full and complete 
monopoly, but both these managers found that they had many 
problems, within and without their theatres, to solve. 

' Cal Stati Papm, Dorn. Seriis, p. 460. 

• Id. p. 577. 

* I*. Fitzgerald, op. cit. i. 73; Leslie Hotson, pp. 317-18. It recites the 
patent given to D'Avenant by Charles 1 , mentions the grant made by 
Charles II in 1660, notes that D'Avenant has surrendered his former 
patents, grants him full liberty to erect one theatre in London, authorises 
him to style his company by the title " the servants of our dearly-beloved 
brother, James, Duke of York," determines "that the said company shall 
be under the sole government and authority of the said Sir William 
Davenant...and all scandalous and mutinous persons shall from time to 
time be ejected, and disabled from playing in the said theatre." The 
patent then refers to the fact that certain unauthorised companica are 
presuming to play in Ix>ndon, reiterates the King’s will that none shall 
be tolerated save those of D’Avenant and Killigrew, and makes certain 
other arrangements for these two troupes. "To preserve amity and 
correspondence betwixt the said companies and that the one may not 
encroach upon the other by any indirect means, we will and ordain that 
no actor or other person employed about either of the said theatres ejected 
by the said Sir W. Davenant and I'homas Killigrew, or either of them, 
or deserting his company, shall be received by the governor or any of the 
said other company, or any other person or persons, to be employed in 
acting, or in any matter relating to the stage, without the consent and 
approbation of the governor of the company whereof the said person so 
ejected or deserting was a member, signified under his hand and seal." 
"And forasmuch as many plays formerly acted do contain several pro- 
phane, obscene, and scurrilous passages, and the women parts therein 
have been acted by men in the habits of women, at which soma have taken 
offence; for the preventing of these abuses for the future we do strictly 
charge, command, and enjoin that from henceforth no new play shall be 
acted by either of the said companies containing any passages offensive 
to piety and good manners, nor any old or revived play containing any 
such oKensive passages as aforesaid, until the same shall be corrected and 
purged by the said masters or governors of the said respective companies 
from all such offensive and scandalous passages as aforesaid. And we do 
likewise permit and give leave that all the women’s parts to be acted in 
cither of the said two companies from this time to come may be performed 
by women, so long as these recreations, which by reason of the abuses 
aforesaid were scandalous and offensive, may by such reformation be 
esteemed not only harmless delights, but useful and mstrtictive repre* 
•entations of human life, by such of our good subjects as shall resort to 
sec the same." 
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VIII. Performances at Court andin Oxford, 

Before considering these problems it may be well to note that, 
in addition to the public playhouses, the two companies of actors 
performed fre<]uently, by command, on other and ro)*!! stages ^ 
Of these court theatres the oldest was the Cockpit-in-Court which, 
established in 1633*, was used for the performances of plavi up 
to 1664. The following year, 1665, saw the setting up of the Mali 
Theatre, concerning which numerous documents happily provide 
us with intimate details*. It was for this playhouse that Webb 
prepared his Mustapha scene designs, including one for the special 
‘•frontispiece’* or proscenium*. It was here that the last great 
masque of Calisto xna performed, here that I'rench and Italian 
com^ians set up their stages. Although plays were also gi\cn in 
reconstructed halls in St James’s and at Windsor*, this Hall 
Theatre was the Restoration court playhouse par excdlour. 

When the companies gave command performances at \\ hitehall 
or when royalty attended the public playhouses sums of money 
w'erc due to them from the Treasury, hut app.ircntly one of the 
troubles which beset the managers was the diflic ulty in%olvcd in 
securing the final warrants. In one instance, bills due fur per- 
fomuinccs in 1662 remained unpaid till 1670*. 

Besides such court productions, there were other speci.il per- 
formances for the “Act” at Oxford. On a st.'igc cstahlishc<l at the 
King’s Arms in 1661, the players performed Rowley’s All's I^st 
by LuU, Shirley’s The Young Admiral, Middleton's A Mad (i ’or/t/, 
My Masters, The Two Merry Milkmaids of Islington, Brome's The 
City Wit, Cooke’s Greene's Tu Quoque, Hrywood’s The Hope of 
Lucrece, Dabome’s The Poor Man's ('omfort, Massinger’s A Very 

* The ■uthoritatic'e work on this subject is Flean.irr Ilrnwrll't The 

Restoration Court Stage (/66o- ijoj) For ihe pio!«.t{ue to ihr lint 

pisy given at the Cockpit, The Silent Woman, on Nov, i v. »re Auircy 
Neil Wiley, Rare Prologues and Epilogues 1042-1700 (nj4o), p, to. 

* Eleanore Boswell, pp. lo^ ai. 

• Nearly all of these details we owe to the rr^rarche^ of Kieanore Brnwrll 
(pp. 23-56). She givea a calendar of the ko<'v\n performance*, pp. 278 

* Identified by Eleanore UotvieJI, pp. 17 8. 'Fhi* is No. iHo in the 
caulogue of Percy Simpson and C. F, Hell (Dengns by Inigo Jones, 1924). 

• Id. pp. 58-64. 

• Many of theae bills, or warrant* for payment, were given in the fim 
edition of the present volume, but as Eleanore Hovwril (pp. 204 9) ha* 
presented a aummary of payments for plav* at court I have omitted the 
rietatls here — except, of course, for those document* which actuallv give 
the titles and dates of performanot. These appear m Appendix B, pp 
343 *‘S». 
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fVamanK Precisely who these actors were is difficult to determine ; 
their repe^oire is a somewhat peculiar one, but the presence among 
them of Mrs Davenport F'Roxalana”) and Anne Gibbs shows 
that some at least were of the D’Avenant troupe*. Possibly it was 
a composite company, although the fact that the Duke’s men were 
the performers in 1669, 1671 and 1672* may suggest that those of 
1661 belonged to the same tradition. The King’s men started to 
include Oxford within the sphere of their activities in 1673, 
returned in 1674 and behaved so badly they were prohibited from 
returning the following year. They were back, however, in 1676, 
1680 and 1681. After the union of the companies in 1682* the 
combined players performed at Oxford in 1686 and 1693*. 

Concerning one of these visits some extant documentary evidence 
gives interesting information. During the Act in 1677 the Uni- 
versity Chancellor, the Duke of Ormonde, had brought over the 
actors who, under his aegis, were settled at the Smock Alley 
'Fhcatre in Dublin*. Three years later, the King’s men, who 
apparently had been forbidden to come to Oxford, sought royal 
support for a visit to the university town, and on May 15, 16^, 
the Lord Chamberlain dispatched a letter to the Vice-Chancellor, 
advising him of the proposed journey and bidding him welcome 
the actors*. This, apparently, put the poor official in a difficulty, 

^ On these players sec R. Crompton Rhodes, "The King's Playert at 
Oxford, 1661-1712" (TLSt Feb. ai, 1929), F. S. Boas, "The University 
of Oxford and the Professional Players" (id. March 14, 1929), Montague 
.Summers, The Playhoute of Pepys, pp. 126 ff., and Sybil Rosenfeld, 
"Some Notes on the Playert in Oxford, 1661-1713" (Revirto of English 
Studies, 1943, XIX. 366-75). 

• W. J. Lawrence (TLS, Feb. 28, 1929), howc\er, draws attention to 
a reference to the "Red Bull" players on this occasion {Cal. State Papers, 
Dorn, Series, 1661, p. 3a). 

• W. J. Lawrence, "Oxford Restoration Prologues" (TLS, Jan. 16, 
*930). 

• See irfra, p. 331. 

‘ Sybil Rosenfeld, in the article referred to above, notes letters sent by 
the Queen to the Vice-Chancellor on behalf of her players in 1691 and 
1693. 

• An epilogue spoken by Joe Haines on this occasion is preserv’cd in 
manuscript at Har\ard University: see William Van Lennep, "ITie 
Smock Alley Players of Dublin" {ELH, 1946, xiii. 216-22). 

’ \*.Q, 5/143, p. 506, and 7/1. 

“Windsor C astle May: 15*^ 1680 

" Reverend S*^ 

Hia Ma*** Comoediant haveing obteyned His Ira\e to go and aire 
themselves in the Country, now Hee have (‘have’ written over 'hath'] 
no need of theire j\ttendance at Court and beleivcing no airc better than 
that at Oxford, having likewise pre\'ailed with His Ma^* to command mee 
to recommend them to your Protection, That they may represent some of 
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since Ormonde had ur;ged lus support for another xiiii from his 
own Irish troupe. The players made further appeal to the hiRhest 
authority, their royal master; and accordingly on June 5 the Lonl 
Chamberlain was forced to issue a linal. if, on hit part, reluctim 
command ^ 

Besides these performances at Oxford and before rtijahy at 
court, the plaNcrs were called up«m to grace special functiuna at 
the Inner Temple, and a valuable record of their performances 
has been preserved*: 


Nov. 2, 1663. 
Feb. 2, 1663 4, 
Nov. I, 1664. 
Feb. 2, 1664 '5. 
Feb. 2, 1667/i. 
1668/9. 

Nov, I, 1670. 


The Firothin (King’s men). 

KpUoene (King's men). 

The Si^ht Walker (King’s men). 

The Changes (King’s men). 

The Cornual Ret’rnj^e ( Duke’s men). 
Serrtt Lut‘e (King's men). 

The Ltlfle Frrneh iMfcyrr (King's men). 
Sir .\farlin Mar-all (Duke's men). 


ihrire Rootl IMaves, for some convenient time Iveforc the t'nivmviiv 1 do 
V ery heariily do it, Msureina nn that lor the ( harm ter snd Prcviledge 
(hey have of being Hi# Ma*** swome Servant#, an«i for being men ol 
letter#, you will be pleased to atford them all the lav our that shall Ivee 
nccessarv towarda theire security, vshilst thev aic tlu-re, which thev promiar 
(hcv shall not abuse in any degree 1 am with niuth truth 
Iteverend .S^ 

Yo^ moat AlTectionate and humble .Vrvant, 
Arlington, 

For the Reverend 1 )^ 'rimothv II.iughion \’i<e t haiurlH of the I 'nivemity 
of Oxford.'* 

' I,.C. 7,1. 'T vvrofe to you on Mav the 15''’ rrioniniendmg to vo’ 
favour and protrttion His .Ma’** Coniordum, who havrmg lunee com* 
plained to him, that there 1# another t <'mp4nv ol the same I'rolesvion. 
whose admittaiuc in the I’mversifv will frustrate them of the Frolhtt 
they promised themselves under His M.»*^*n«nie Hi# Ma'* hath » omanded 
mee to left you know His Flc.isure that Hre woiiM have Hi# ownr C'omoe- 
dians oncly gratified with this favour thev needing »uth an l.xiraordinary 
Fneouragement to rcpairc them for s<*me iniNfotiune# lately liefallen them, 
and pcrswatlcing liimsslle tin.) <an •ook'Iv alh'fd tlir I iiiverattv as rniRh 
divertwement as theire vacancic li. oi ihrire siudir# will admitt ofT.*’ 
Leslie Hotson, op. at. pp 263 4, hhow^ that on May |6, Ormonde wrote 
on the subject to the liishop of i>xfof(| and ih.it the Viee-( hancellor, on 
May 30, communicated wuh Sir I.coline Jri.l in>, telling him of a vinl 
by Ormonde'** son. the Far! ol Oiworv , lo the Lord C h.vmherlain. In the 
end the King's servants, as vsoa natural, ousted the C'hancellor’a, Other 
documents relating lo this afTair, int luding an inieretiing letter quoted 
from J R. Magarth, Th* Queen's f'olhffe (iv<ti)i H- 64, are noted by Svhil 
Rosenfeld in the article referred to aixoc 

* A Calendar of the Inner Temple Hecotds, edited by F. A Inderwick 
(1901), voi trr. 
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Feb. 2, 1670/1. 
Nov. I, 1671. 
Feb. 2, 1675/6, 
Nov. I, 1675. 
Feb. 2, 1681/2. 
Nov. I, 1682. 
Nov. I, 1683. 
Nov. I, 1684. 
Nov. 4, 1685. 
Feb. 2, 1685/6. 
Nov. I, 1686. 
Feb. 2, 1686/7. 
Nov. I, 1687. 
Nov. I, 1689. 
Nov. I, 1690. 
Nov, I, 1697. 
Feb. 2, 1697/8, 


The Committee (King’s men). 
Philaster (King’s men). 

The Spanish Curate (King’s men). 
The Scornful Lady (King’s men). 
The London Cuckolds (Duke’s men). 
RuU a Wife. 

The Plain Dealer. 

A Fond Husband. 

The Souldier's Fortune. 

The Committee. 

The Spanish Curate. 

The Spanish Fry or. 

The Cheats of Scapin. 

The Squire of Alsatia. 

Amphitryon. 

Love for Love. 

The Spanish Fryar. 


IX. George Jolly, the Nursery and the Strollers. 

This summary of court and academic performances has, of 
course, taken us far ahead of the plague year, and it will be necessary 
now to return to a consideration of two rivals who early confronted 
the patentees and with whom they were forced to compromise. 

'Fhe first of these was George Jolly. Already it has been sug- 
gested that, during the summer of 1660, this trouper had been 
acting at Salisbury Court; probably because he was ousted from 
that house by D’Avenant, he sought, in November, for an indi- 
vidual licence, and this, surprisingly, was granted him on Dec. 24, 
1660, notwithstanding the sole authority given to the patentees*. 
From this time on to 1662 considerable uncertainty attaches to his 
activities, and perhaps the best plan is to present briefly such facts 
as arc known. Presumably towards the end of Oct. 1661, Bccston 
presented a petition against Jolly’, and, after both parties had 
been summoned before the Lord Chamberlain, an order was 
addressed to “George Jolly and his Company actors or Com- 
moedians at the Cockpitt,” ordering him to cease performances 
until the difference with Beeston had been settled. Later, on 

’ C<i/. Stat§ Papers. Dom. Series, 1660-1, p. 423. The greater part of 
the text ia given in Leslie Hotaon, pp. 177-8. 

• UC. 5/184. 
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Not. a6\ t formal decision was promul^ted, •eitliog the rent 
that Jolly wts to pay Becston for the use of Salisbury Court and 
apparently commanding him not to use any other theatre. We 
have thus two of the older houses— the C'oekpit and Saltshury 
Court-— mentioned late in 1661. At Salisbury Court Pepjni saw 
Ford’s *Tu Pity Shf't a HTtmt on Sept. 9 that >‘car, and probably 
in 1662, Edward Browne attended performances there of The Maid 
in the MiU^ The Spaniih Curate and The Bondman*. In addition 
we know that the Red Bull was still being used, since on Marx h a t, 
1660 I, Pep>8 saw AlVt Lost by ImsI at that theatre, and on May 26, 
1662, Marlowe’s Dr Faustus, record of a performance of Dalximet 
The Poor Man's Comfort has also been rec'orded on May a8, if>6i *; 
Den nieurogemaakten Adebnan was seen by two foreign visitom on 
Jan. 22, 1661/2*, and for the yc,ir i66a there arc listed The Txvo 
Merry Milkmaids and A Mad World, My Maitrrs^. 

From these facts we find that Salisbury Court, which had been 
used by D’Avenant’s men up to June 1661, lioviscd a company in 
September of tliat year and possibly later in 1662, the Cm kpit was 
Jolly’s home in November, the Retl Bull had performances in 
March and May, 1661, as well as in Jan. and .May, 1662. Becston 
probably had no company of hia own*; the only regular troupe of 
players we know of in I-.ondon during these two years, apart from 
D’Avenant’s men and Killigrcw’s, is that captained by Jolly. The 
most probable hypothesis, therefore, appears to l>e that Jtilly usrtl 
all of these older houses at various times. If he dul this, then he 
utilised the Red Bull for the first half of 1661, when Salisbury 

‘ L.C, s'n7. "Wherea* ho Ma'** <>rJfre»J (;rorirf Jnllvw 

Company of Players should act at \V Hre^t..ns 'rheater in .Sahthurv 
Court And for that the said fie^irnc J«>llr\ Sc WS Bemton have refered 
themselves to mcc he the said (JeofK'e Jollve shall giue for his said 
Company of Plascra to Act stage plavrs iii the llieatre belonging to 
Wf Bceston in Salisburv t ourt and not eKcwhere with such pnvrledgef 
& the vse of such Koomes to dress chcimelurs and reherwr in as formerly 
were allowed .S' W"» Da\cnants Plavers I thus Declare the said (Jeorge 
Jolley ahall pay smto y* said W"* Bceston f ir >• vae of hia llicatrr in 
Salisbury Court for sta^e plaves once aday with y* vse of aoch ror>mea 
k priveledges as were hirmcrly Krjunicd to William Davenanis men 
the aume of thirty shillings Currant money eticry day there ahalbe stagi- 

acting m any Iheater in or a'wut y* t >iy of I.ondf/n, ^ 

* W.W. C;rrR.“'rheatricalRppertoiicsot i Maeoetnr. 

1906, XXXI. 69 72). The original diKuinent is in B.M. .MS. Sloanc ipoo, 

* Jordan, .4 Royal Arbor of Loval Ponte. 

* I thcl .Seaton, Literary Relatiom td kntlami ami Stamiimivia m the 
Sei'enieenth Century (i93S), P- 333- 

* W. W. Greg, loc. nt. 

* See fupra, p. 29 >■ 
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Court was occupied by D’AvenanPs players, shifted over to become 
Beeston’s tenant, and then, quarrelling with the owner about the 
rent, moved to the Cockpit, was ordered back to Salisbury Court 
in November and finally gave some shows at the Red Bull early in 
1662. If we assume that the performances at Salisbury Court in 
1662 were presented by D’Avenant’s men while the opera was 
being refitted \ then only one series of troublesome records remains 
unaccounted for. These concern the Cockpit in 1662. On Oct. 21, 
two foreign visitors saw Friar Bacon there*, and presumably during 
that year Browne attended nine performances at the “ Cock Pit in 
Drewry Lane.” Opposite the first of these {The Silent Woman) 
he put the symbol “K.P.,” certainly the King’s Players. The next 
seven pieces* are all recorded earlier as produced by the “old 
actors” at the Red Bull or by Killigrew’s men at the Theatre 
Royal, and we may presume that these also were given by this 
“K.P.” troupe. Then comes the final title, “Dr Fostos” and 
opposite it arc the words “Licens: Players*.” If the dates of 
Browne’s visits to the Cockpit indeed fall within the year 1662, 
then, it would .seem, we must assume that for some reason Killi- 
grew’s men found it convenient, temporarily, to make use of this 
house, perhaps only for the course of a week or two; and at the 
same time we may believe that during part of this year (certain 
in OetolK'r) Jolly was making use of its stage*. 

.Mthough such evidence as is provided for us seems to suggest 
that Jolly confined himself, or was forced to confine himself, to 
a repertoire of lesser-known or then largely ignored Idizahcthan 

' Thin i.n by A. C^ Sprague (nr<iumottt am/ I It u her nn the 

Hestnration Stafte, 1926. p. 23). 

* Mthcl Stilton, op. cti. p. 

' The Eliier Ihother, Itmsv D'AtnhoiSt Ot/nllo, 'I he ('hurices, 'I he Tamer 
'Tamed, H'lt ITtthout hfomv «n<l The Opportumlw 

‘ W. W. Creg, hc.ctt. icuiN this as “ Quens(^) IMa>crs.”hut undoubtedly 
“I.iccn*: I’layrm” is in tlic original. In any case there was not any 
company known as the Queen's men -although no one has so fur ihscusscd 
the peculiar livery orders lor "the (jurmes Cornocdians ” on Dec. 17, 
tftfii (L.C. 5 137. p. .Ill), Feb. 5, i(»(>i 2, No\. 4» it'ha, Die. 29. lOht. 
Kch. 2^, 1665 (), and (Kt. a, 1669 (see tn/ra, p 364). In eaih c.ise the 
list of actors is the same ns that gi\en in corresponding w.irrants for the 
King's men. J. i}. Mc.Manaway (” Philip .Massinger and the Restoration 
Drama," Tl.H, 1934. 1. 276 -304) alone has noted the unexplained nature 
of these references. 'I'he problem of Dr Faustus is ihscussed by Richard 
H.^Perkinson in "A Restoration ‘ improsement ' of for Faustus" 
{Fl.H, 1934 . »• 305 -» 4 ). 

* Leslie llotson, pp. I78“9, argued strongly for Jolly’s company being 
Brow'ne’s “Licens: Players," and, although I once dissented from this 
identification, I am now convinced he is right in his interpretation of the 
eviwlence. 
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plays*, it gooi without doubt Uui his pcri'ormanccs in London 
must have been an irritation and an e\er'prfscnt threat to the tw\> 
monopoly -holders : at the same time, he hini’ielf no doubt found 
that London’s small potential audience tended tv> Hock to the 
Idieatrc Koval and to Lincoln’s Inn Fields rather than to the 
stages occupied by hjs probably undi^tingtii'iheti Aixoni- 

inely we need feel no surprise in nndin'4 him agreeable, on 1 )cc. 30, 
1662, to tl.c leasing of his warrant ti» the two patentees in return 
for a sum of a week*- presumably after he had made suie ot 
obtaining Herbert's licence for pnoincial perfonnaners, the ro\al 
grant for which he rccei\id on Jan. 2»^, it (*2 t*. Happib, ji*llv 
then set off for pastures new ; i»n .\pnl 15. hewasat N.uwkIi 
and perhaps remained there until August*. IViluips the pic<.rs bs 
Kdward Browne in 1662 3 were ol li.tir lepcrtouc (,'rfent i In 
(JucMfur, J^nxramus, Tht i*trtnrr of II i.K<Ut!d. ,1 (»jr/ M orf/i (,< ld, 

' Its I'lty She's a Whate, The Lsttle Thnf. A Sne lltfv to I'uy (Hd 
Debts, The Fair Quarrel and " Multoms" (1 e. Mason h 1 he Tuth 
or Afuleassts). 

Dunng his absence the p.itenlec.s rtpiestntcd to the King tliat 
he had sold (not lea.sid) his Iiccikc; th<\ a.skid perinissitin for the 
erection of a third theatre, to be used a.s a “nuisers ” or training 


' Mans ponimcs «l«o wrtr nf the rain 'orl 'I'lms, 

tor cxamplr, the 'lo-utlxa plocrs a, trd Thf Tm M.ud Or HVu at 
K)dal Hall on Dtc a;, i<'t»i. and wa» timilarlv Kom bv tlir 

bonK'sleddall pl.ons ..n Dec )0, lt^t,i (I (; Hl-ur. - KrOorati.ui 
IIS, .March 2.). mat) ’ I <’'1'^ Hutaon, pp. »7V ^ 

* Cal Stuff Vuf^fts fh.m. Serin, it'O f 4 . I P t and a? nrrl>frl * 
(.ontrol o\cr pruvuuMl pb\in« o inicirsfiru' oboUatf.l hv fhr lnrinc 
isnurd from Iuh ..If <e on Apnl 1 ». inn 2 . to to. ucr who. wuh . 

cnmp.in\ of cu:ht men. prop, sr.l t<» picscril a plav 
(C lifford LfCi-h. “A Rcstoraii-.n 'f.-uimK ( otnpanv. US, May p, 


* Bernard M. Wanner. '‘(o<.fK»- J«*llv at .N..rwi.h’' (Hrrim uj hngluh 
Studies, i<)30. VI 4 .IU U) d lic Norwich record* earlier «or u* inlonna- 
tion alaout a company headed hv Thoma* Knouir* {Dec 2.>. of 

another l^carmR a commissi.m fr.mi Hrif>ert. imlu.fmn Kobm William. 
Samberlain Harcey and Nu hob. Calcert fjan 7. urjn.med 

Sroup. who took in I boy. John baylor h> name. a. an apprrntue an iv. 
1660 i), and of ■ company, aUo beaririK • con.m>..i.m frutn llril>ert, 
captained bv Gabrael Shad (Feb 20. ibbo'if It u ju.t p>.».hle tfiat. m 
h» wanderinjTi, Jolly returned t.» the ( .-ntment < >n heb 1, iM> 2 , h the 
Comedians of the Kimj of I lu-bnd ‘ Me l .-mmeMianten s.n Men 
Coninck van InRhebndt”- were pa. l /4 « <'brnt U>r a performance. 
Harry R. Hoppe (“ Fnsh.h Actor, at t.hcnt in tf.e Sevrn'ecnth t mtur^- 
Herirtc 0/ English Studies, IV 4 ' 1 . puf'h.liet thi. record 

ahowa, however, that other document, make anv definite identification o 
thia company either with KilliKrtWa men or wuh JoUva .omewl^at 
difficult. On the whole, Jolly'i acema to f^e the more prof. able. 
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school. Jolly’s grant was therefore revoked, on July 23, 1663, and 
a new licence drafted for Kiliigrew and D’Avenant^. Before this 
licence was formally issued, however, on March 30, 1664, the pair 
of monopolistic intriguers had made arrangements with a Col. 
William Lcggc, by which he became the nominal licensee*. Mean- 
while, it is probable that Jolly hurried back to London, had a 
stormy scene with the patentees, set up his company in conjunction 
with Beeston, got into trouble with the authorities but somehow 
managed to keep his flag flying until 1665*. In or about that year 
a visiting Frenchman, Chappuzeau, mentions, besides the two 
patent theatres, *‘une troisi^me en Drury Lane qui a grand abord” 
— presumably the Cockpit under Jolly’s management*. After the 
plague. Jolly must have recommenced operations, and no doubt 
through the representations of the patentees a stem order was 
issued to him from Whitehall in March, 1666/7*. Presumably he 
remained obdurate, for on April 2 his licence was revoked*, on 
the 8th his arrest was ordered^. 

In an attempt to forestall him, the patentees now proceeded to 
implement their plans for a “nursery.” The prologue to John 
Dover’s T/te Roman Generalise licensed for printing on Nov. 7, 
1667, specifically speaks of “both the Houses Nursery e* which 
certainly means the nursery owned by both the houses; Pepys 
attended performances at it on Jan. 7 and Feb. 24, 1667/8; in 1667 
Shirley’s The Constant Maid was printed “As it is now Acted at 
the new Playhouse called the Nursery in Hatton-Garden.” 
Nominally, this third theatre was licensed to Captain Edward 
Bedford. 

It would appear that Jolly made one last endeavour to assert 

‘ Cal. State Papers. Dom. Series, 1662-4, p. 314. 

* Id. p. It i* likely that Jolly returned to London towards the end 
of August and endeavoured, in conjunction with Beeaton, to establish his 
claim. At any rate a warrant to arrest Beeston “for acting stage playes 
without Icaue” was issued on Aug. 29, 1663, followed by another the next 
day calling for the arrest of “all persons acting playes without Authority" 
(Iv.C. s/iHs). The following year saw another " Warr* to app W® Beeston 
or any other acting Stage playes by his authority Sept 7* 1664“ (L.C. 
5/186). 

* lx!slic Hotson, pp. 184-5. 

* W. J. [.4iwrence, “A Forgotten Restoration Playhouse" (EngUsche 
Studien, 1905, xxxv, 379), 

* Cal. State Papers. Dom. Series, 1666-^7, p. 60a; printed in Leslie 
Holson, p. 186. 

* Cal. State Papers, Dom, Series, 1667, p. 51 ; Leslie Hotson, p. 187. 

* L.C. 5/186. “Whereas Geori^ Jolliffe p'sumeth to Act Playes by an 
old Warr* granted by his Ma** which his Ma‘* hath since recalled & n^e 
voyd & that he hath noe new Lycence These are therefore to require you 
to App'hend the said George Jotliffe & bring him before roe to answere 
y* said Offense." 
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his liberty, but on Jtn. 30. 1667 8, still mother order for hit irrcst 
wst promulgsted^ No doubt after this, accordtnff to hit own later 
statement, he accepted the patentees' proposal that he should act 
at their deputy at the nuner>', raising a oompmy which would 
receive two-thirds of the receipts*. From the fact that Jolly and 
Bedford appear in the Lord Chamberlain's papen aatociated in 
money matters, the probability is that these two men worked 
together, Bedford at licensee and jolly as mmiger. One of its 
earliest acton must have been the famous joe Haines who received 
hit training there md later joined the rheatre Royal*. 

A new nursery was set up some yean later in the old Theatre 
Royal in Vcre-strcct *, and in 1669 71 a certain John Perin came 
into the picture*. In April, 1671, apparently after jterfonnances 
had ceased at Vcrc -street, he set up "a booth or playhouse" in 
Finabury Fields and acted there for nine weeks*. On its demise, 
plant were made (Oct. 1671) for still another nursery in the 
Barbican ; the inhabitants of the parish of St Ci ties without Cripple- 
gate anxiously presented petitions against it, the aldermen pro- 
tested — only to receive the King's contemptuous reply, ‘"11131 
Playhouses should be pulled down when the Meeting houses 
were*." The nursery in the Barbican, with which Jolly was asso- 
ciated aa late as 1673, certainly existed up to the time when 
Dryden described it in his MatFUcknoe* : 

"An ancient fabrick raised t’inform the sight, 

There stood of yore, and Barbican it bight... 

Near these a Nursery' erects its head, 

Where Queens arc formed, and future Heni’s bred; 
Where unfledged Actors learn to laugh and cry, 

Where infant Punks their tender voices try, 

And little Maximins the GckIs defy." 


» L.C. 5 iH 6. ' A Wsrr' to App (#ror«r John Ku»ell Paul 

Ryemes & Peter Green for acting pla\e« Krctfing Sfagra & puhliahing 
dumb shewca." * PP 5 

» Tobyat Thomas, Tht l.tfe uf tht l > //own ( 1 70M . 

on March 7, 1668, Pepya nofr» that Hamrt was "only lately come thither 
from the Nutiery." Since I l...rna« > that the comedian remained at 
the nursery "whilit the Play llou»c in H-tion (iardrn laated," it ta p€>wiihlr 
that this theatre's run was a short one It may be noted here that ahonh 
after this date Haines made theatrical huiory bv giving entr’acte enter 
tainmenta at the 6nt performance of Moli^re’a />r btmrgrou 
(ace W. J. Lawrence, "An Kngliah Come»lian at the Court of Ixjuu XI> , 
SQ, lath ter., May si, 1911. viii) Th« was in the summer of lOjo. 

• Pepya mentiooa it 00 April 23, 

• Sir Henry Herbert had a case si.:..nM Penn. Jacob HsU /nJ Robert 
Turner in May, 1669 (L.C. 5 '87). •»“» Apnl aa. 1671. Bedford sued 
against him for a debt of £6 (L.C. 5/188) 

• I^he Hutson, pp. 189-90. ’ PP *• 


* I 85 7 V 
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The Norwich records, along with other documents, suggest that 
the income of the nursery was materially added to by tours of the 
company, and that during such tours the group was known as the 
Duke of M<jnmouth's men. On Sept. 22, 1669, Jolly was in 
Norwich and the licence under which he acted, although not 
formally issued untd later in the year, was probably that ordered 
for Bedford on Nov. 25*. 'I'hree years later, on Aug. 6, 1672, John 
Coysh arrived in the city and, since on March 12, 1683, he was 
described as the successor to Jolly’s patent, presumably he was 
using Jolly’s authority on his earlier visit On Dec. 10, 1673, 
however, John Perin was the bearer of the Monmouth patent. For 
Feb. 10, 1685, and Oct. 16, 1686, Henry Gaine appeared as 
“servant” to Coysh, although by this time that actor-stroller had 
seemingly changed his allegiance and entered the service of the 
Duke of Norfolk; at least he was in Norwich on Sept. 23, 1696, 
with that lord’s “patent^.” 

Beside this nursery group of Monmouth’s men, we have record 
of several other provincial companies. Some who appeared early 
at Norwich have been noted above On Jan. 2, 1663/4, an order 
was issued for a touring licence to be prepared in the name of 
John Uhodes'. A Newmarket company, apparently controlled by 

' L.C. 5/12, p. 185. “Whereas hin .Ma'< hath nppoynted & authorized 
lulvvard Hedfonl his Ma’** <»v\ornc sor\ant toKctl'.cr with his Cirace the 
Duke of Monniouths Company from tynic to lyme to practize & Kxercise 
the Quality of pliiyinj^ of (/omcdics within his .Ma*'* KinKilomc of 
I ngland & Dominion of Wales (the ('itty of London Westrn’^ I'xcepted) 
I'hese are to signitie vnto you his .Ma*'* pleasure that you forthwith p'‘pare 
a hill fitt for his Ma''* Royalt Signature to Lvet nee & Authorize the .said 
Fdward Bedford with his (Jr.ice the Duke of Monmouths said Companv " 
Sybil Hosenttid, Sirolltng lUavfrs and Drama tn the I'rux trices, 

PP- 35 7 i after examinmi' the Norwich records, endtirses the view 
that the nursery and the Duke of Monmouth’s men were one 

‘ He ha<l entered the nuiserv at the same time as Haines see supra, 
p. 313. 'I'he fact that he had hem a rei'iilar member of the 'I licatre Royal 
company between 1674 and lOSi sciins to indicate that sometimes the 
nursery company earned older pl.i\ers with them on tour 

’ 'I’ony .Aston joined this company in ( o\sh's imu md travelled with 
him, DoKKctt, Booker and .Mms On 0 » t 13. 1^07, .Srpt 44, ifxjS, and 
Sept, ao, ibuo, Dowuett presented Norfolk’s “patent’’ at Norwich. 

* See supia, p 311. 

* (\il Stfite I'lipers. Dorn. Series, 4, p 462, and L.CJ. 5 138. 

t>. 387. “Whereas his Ma"' hath app-iMued S: .Authorized John Rhodes 
his Ma‘'* sworno Servant loj'etber with his Companv from tvme to ty7ne 
to *practize & exercise Quality ot plavinne of Comedves Historyes 
I'rajfcdyes I'nterliules Morralls Pastor Ms .StaRe Plaves .Maskes i 5 c Shovves 
within his Ma""* KmRdome of FnRland vN dominions of Wales v*^ Cytves 
of London St WesttiP excepted I'hese arc to siRnitie vmto vou his Sla'** 
Pleasure that yo" foith with p'^pare a Bill hit for his M i'''* Kovall Signature 
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Kol>crt Parker, is recorded at Norwich in the autumns of 167O. 
1678 and 1680*; he was back m the city at Faster, 1^84; three 
vears later, 1:1 the sprinf? of ibS7, John Power was the manager ol 
this troupe, whith pcrtorined aKo m ifx)!. and itH)4. H\ 

the bcninninu of the cj^httenth ventur\. tt not Intore, thr'^r .utor^ 
were seeinini’ly known as the Duke "I ( iialttuiN men ’ C'i'n«.ertunc 
Cornelius SafTerv. who acted at NonMih in 107a am! and 

Moundlord Halhdon, who was there in 1087^ we know nothiui: 
more. Nor do we know much about the DtuhcNS c»f Portsmouth’s 
men, to whom allu^mu is made in a pi. >1. -cur and epd«*j^uc written 
by DufTett for If it- Indian Empnuur^ t )bMousK the old traditi.in-. 
remained, and e\en until the tiul of tin ienlui\ the aiiin^' i.-m 
panics moved about, theorcticalb at It .0*1, in tht liNtncH ot iluii 
lords. 

One further comment may be made comenuui; the nuivrties 
'Fhat public performances were ^M\en m tlusc honsen ih nft.un, 
but, as has lately been demonstr.itt t! \ caie must be t.iktn to .i\oi.l 
confusion between such proiliutions ami thoxe n l»s tlu 
“ younj' actors" at tlie patent housen 'l'h<^e “souiiu' a.tois wto 
tliosc outside of the sharet^, indudmi' pt 1 1 'Utner' no I"ni;rr \oiun' 
in \ears but still in the status of '* hiiehiiv:s It ma\ be .iddo!. 
however, that when these “\«nin^^ act.o-' wtrt yutii pt ituiNsinii 
to present phiNS for their own btmht some of the sh.iKi'' ot . .1 
Moiullv •-eem to have come to their aul Sm h pt.'.hu ti«>u> . 1 1 ! iuiIn 
occurred in the period .d I.ent, hut at the same tune it must n-d 
be forgotten that tluv came also at oilui s(.iv)i.s tin sunuiui 
particularly, and perhaps at C'bnstrnas as wdl Dniinj.: ilu penod 


I., tl . N ' \if A 

. h.ill- ( .ijl.il. 's. 1 --.If 

li || I '«\\S tl< 

i( i-tf 1 f i».i H'-Kf ft l'4rl.f r nrid 
. 1 . !> is | 0 ' ‘ I ii !» Ii> rn. r 
s I... ct,f< !.! I'l' s't »» 
'^lr II. I.l-l' Uoi'Mif 40-1 ihr 

f t l'/0>, x\ 
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1 or oihcr ( oncenu nt pl.ui ■». .ill 1 -. 

‘ In I l iS.'i rtppi.ir^ .1 warrant u> 

''iiituirll I anion for lu IiMk' w iihout .1 li« m. • 

ihr’. MUist ha\e ohlamr.l lali ! 

‘ l<i pp iSandri SiO.d'oj *s In,.*., 

'siro!!in>i I’I.oith m Norwich 
lt>S -0) 

' Suinmrrs, /V.iv/i'-i/o-i. p lac xlr ni il.r * " M r l’i>rl 

,,nd ..son, that Co,.), <l.c , ..Ml... I l.c 

an.l cpiloiror appear in s \/ s r^" ( 

pMvsihlc that ihc nursery cotnj'.tii ii.c. un-l 

■he Dvii’ussof Portsrnoutl) s Mivant. On oo-liirik' l.'rnrrailv .jr 

Aiwin 'Ihiler, ” Stro!lm« lM.v.ers and f'noii.. m! lUaina alter .Shake- 
(EMLA, 1()22, %xx\n an '<0 , , < 
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from July 6 to Oct. lo, 1695, for example, no less than 68 per> 
formances were sponsored by the “young people”; there were 
57 in the corresponding months of 1696, 58 in 1687, 24 in 1698 
and 27 in 1699^ Assuredly, not all of these were “benefit” shows, 
but among them must have been several at least belonging to this 
category. While, therefore, a scrutiny of the casts may well aid us 
towards the dating of certain plays, it would be an error to assume 
that all the “young actors” plays were produced in the Lenten 
season. 

Examination of the works of individual dramatists suggests that 
at least some of the professional writers gained their first hearing 
by having their apprentice efforts accepted for such productions, 
and there is also the possibility that, during the eighties and nine* 
ties, the “young” players found treasure-trove in the collection 
of earlier dramatic manuscripts which had come down from 
Elizabethan times*. At this time many actors came forward with 
plays, and it is perhaps not impossible that several of them are 
based on manuscript originals and that they were presented for 
the double benefit of the “young people” and of their “authors” 
or sponsors. 


X. Sir Henry Herbert and the Mastership of the Revels. 

If Jolly was a rival to the patentees in one way, Sir Henr>' 
Herbert was very definitely their dangerous rival in another. 
Herbert, who had been appointed Master of the Revels in 1623 
and through whose skilled management that post had been turned 
into a most lucrative office, fiercely sought to re-establish his 
control over the playhouses. On June 20, 1660, he was sworn into 
the Mastership under Charles II and his papers give full testimony 
to the frantic struggles he made in an endeavour to assert his 
supremacy. On .\ug. 14, i6f)0, he came to an agreement with the 
Mohun group, who promised to pay him £\o immediately, £1 for 
every new play and £\ for every revived play, as well as £4 a week*. 
After apparently keeping to their bargain for a few weeks, however, 
the actors, knowing of the pending monopoly for D’Avenant and 
Killigrcw, decided that they no longer owed him allegiance. 

^ * Leslie Hotson. p. jo8. 

' * This euffacstion in made by Allred iiarbage m '* Llizabeihan-Kestoni- 
tion Palimpurnt" {.Modem Language Retietc, 1940, xxxv. 311-ia). 

' Leslie Hutson, p. 20a. This document is certainly the one to which 
Herbert referred in 166a. giving it the date of Aug. 11, and which had 
hitherto been thought to be non-ext.int 
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In the patent given to the two courtier-mtnigcn Herbert 
naturally aaw a complete blow to hit authority, for the warrant 
evidently gave to them his moat cherished prerogatives — the 
“correcting** and approving of plaw and the nght to licence acting 
companies. Accordingly he addressed anxious complaints to the 
Attomcy-GcneraP, and at the tame time despatched a peremptory 
order to Rhodes, demanding under what authority hit house vm 
being used as a playhouse*. Rhodes* answer was that he dcnveil 
his authority from the King. Undeterred, the indefatigable Masiter 
of the Revels addressed, on Oct. 13, a letter to Mohun "and the 
rest of the actors of the Cockpitt play-house," demanding a 
lowering of their rates and the nght to censor their plaNs*. 1 4iter 
he filed suit against Killigrew and n’Avenani on account of the 
dramas performed by the united company. After long delav's this 
was decided in their favour (Feb. 3, 1661/2)*. In another suit 
brought against D’Avenant alone, however, judgment wat given 
against the defendant (June 20, 1662), whereupon quite naturally 
D’Avenant submitted a petition to the King, begging for a clari- 
fication of the position '. In the meantime, Herbert had secured 
a writ against Betterton for luiMiig illegally presented new and old 
plays between Nov. 5, 1660, and May 6, 1(162, and had actually 
despatched one of his messengers, Edward Thomas, to the theatre 
with a demand that productions should cease. On this occasion 
the irate players seized the unfortunate messenger, heat and mal- 
treated him*. 

Presumably the result was one dictated by higher authority, to 
tlial both Herbert and the pair of patentees had to give wav on 
certain points. At any rate, on June 4, 1662, artules were signed 
between Killigrew and the Master of the Revels, evidently after 
a private "deal" by which the former rather deserted his colleague 
D’Avenant’. By this agreement Killigrew agreed to pay £2 for 
every new play and £i for every revived pl.iy acted by the company 
since Aug. ii, 1660, to settle the co^'ts of such suits as Herbert 
had brought ag.iinsl the actors, to give him a present of £$o, to 
assist Herbert in establishing the Olfiee of the Revels even to the 
extent of leaving D’Avenant to his fate. Fhat Killigrew kept to 
his bargain, at least temporarily, is proved by the Worcester 

‘ Herbert, pp. 85-7. * P- 9 J. 

* Id. pp. 93-4, 

* I^tc Hotson, pp. aii-ia. * Id. pp. aii-ia. 

* Id. p. ai2. The scion were Betterton, the two Nukes, Robert d'umer, 
Lilleston, Medbume, Underhill, Sandford, Dixon, Price, Harris and Pavy. 
lliey were all duly fined. 

^ Herbert, pp, 113-15. 
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College manuscript of The Cheats, duly endorsed by Herbert on 
March 3, 1662/3*. Precisely what happened to D’Avenant we 
cannot tell. Herbert complained that it was hard that such a 
person as himself, ever devoted to the interest of the King, should 
**bee ousted of his just possession, rightes and profHttes, by 
Sir William Davenant, a person who exercised the office of Master 
of the Revells to Oliuer the Tyrant, and wrote the First and Second 
Parte of Peru, acted at the Cockpitt, in Oliuer's tyme, and soly in 
his favour.” Evidently he was pleased with the way things were 
going, for he told Edward Hayward that ‘‘Great matters are to 
bee expected from the Duke of Yorks playhouse*.” 

To this Edward Hayward and to Captain John Poyntz it seems 
that Herbert now leased out the Mastership® — not, however, 
without promising Killigrew the reversion of the office*. On 
Herbert’s death, April 27, 1673, the manager of the King’s men 
immediately advertised in 7 'he London Gazette^ his accession to 
the vacant chair, and he exercised his duties until his son super- 
seded him on Feb. 24, 1676/7*; under Charles the Mastership 
remained until 1725. 

XL Actors' Troubles, 

'I’hc close connection between theatre and court is marked 
nowhere more strongly than by the fact that the players, being 
liveried servants of royalty, were immune from arrest unless by 
warrant from the Lord Chamberlain*. Such being the case, it is 

* On this ace the edition by Milton C. Nahm (1935). The atruggle of 
Herbert to inaintuin hia authority is summarised by Arthur F. White in 
"H'hc Office of Revels and Dramatic Censorship during the Restoration 
Period” {IVestern Reserve [iulletm, N.S. 1931, xxxiv. 5-1 15). 

* I Icrbert, p. 128. The other relevant documents appear in this volume. 

* Id. pp. 126-31. 

* A. F. White, loc. cit, p. 7. 

* May 1-5, 1673. 

* L.C. 7/1 . ” Charles Killigrew Eaq. Master of the Revells in Thomas 
Killigrews place resigned, Feb. 24: 1676/7.” In the same volume appears 
an order from the Lord Chamberlain, dated Feb. la, 1678/9, commanding 
the two companies to "obey such orders and directions as they shall from 
lime to time receive from M*^ Charles Kiilegrew Master of the Revells, 
to Hii Ma'*.” 

’ 'I'hus on Dec. 20, 1669, the I.ord Chamhcrl.iin reprimanded a couple 
06 bailiffs for having "arrested or caused to bee arrested 'Fhomas Creek 
one of His Royal Highnesse the Duke of Yorkes Servants without leaue” 
(L.C. 5/187). On the other hand, the actors, being servants of the court, 
were "on duty." On Apnl 26, 1670, a bailiff was instructed: "Whereas 
Jeremiah Lisle One of his Royall Highnesse y* Duke of Yorks Comoedians 
hath Bl>senied him selfe from his duty 8 c otherwise Misbehaued him 
selfe . niiese are to require ''flu to Apprehend and take into Custody the 
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not surprising that the order*K>oks of this hsrd-woricd aihi 
harassed official^ should be full of petitions and complaints from 
the numerous persons who were owed money by the spendthrift 
“ Comoedians." Some perhaps took up this profession for ulterior 
motives, as is hinted in a complaint of one Henry Dobson against 
Mrs Weaver*. Whether the accusation be true or not, the actors 
certainly seem to have been bom bornnvers. Hcnr\' Harris, who 
knew so well how to drink ale with Shadwcil and the K.irl of 
Dorset*, and the facetious Joe Haines* were easilv the worst 

body of the said jerenuah l .l^!c And bnnj* him before nuc to »n»vkcie 
vnto such things at thalbe Objected a«‘ him” (I. C. 5 iHH). So we find 
*’ A WaiT‘ to App Adams & Alims. m jor aliNenting thcmaelfrt 

from ye Hukes house Theatre” (l,.C. 5 l^S, J.iud alxmt Aug. la, 1670). 
On F>ec. 9, i('h9, Sandford and Medboumc vsrrc similarly ordered to be 
arrested for having iKcn “refractory Sc disordcrK (I. t . 5/ia, p. joj), 
\Nhilc on Dec. 5, 1670, Mrs Norton, of the 'rhc.»tre Ko\.il, was in the suine 
kind of trouble (L.C. 5/188) 

‘ Although it IS characteristic of the age that the Karl of Oorset, who 
was Ixird C hamberlain under William and Man, \xa< one of (he most 
noted among Hcstoration rioters. In June 1678 Nell (i\x\n rejvirted that 
“My lord of Dorseit apiers wonse in thre nninthr, for he drmkes aile with 
Shadwell the dramatist and Mr Hans (i c. Henry Harris, the well-known 
actor] at the Dukes house all day long' (C .Miuflittnv, v. 35 

* “ To the Right Honro’’'^ Ac 'I he Inimhle petition of Henry IX>bson 
Huinlily sheweth that one Kliz. Farlev hath (hv, JrUtrJ] gone by the name 
of Ml/.: Weauer wife to a (Jent of (n.ixcs Inne to defraud her I’tcdilon 
and now l>eing disiouered that she is none of his Wife alihough she hath 
had a child bv him ami hauring luie other shift for the defrauding of her 
said Creditors but meerely being swome one of his M.i“** serxants she 
oweing yo^ pet^ the summe of 25* ii»o6«l whereof she hath paid 14' soe 
there remaines due ii' n? o6'l which hath heene thirty tymes demanded 
ari.l bids dcfvancc to >0^ petf xof petf» most humble rcciurst is that vour 
Honor wilbc pleased to grant Irauc to pet' to take his course at Kaw 
ag‘ her” (L.C:. 5/184. about .Sept .^0. i66a), Mrs Weiixer was ordered, 
on June 1.1, 1663, to appear on aicount of a petition In Robert Kcfby, 
and on Max 24, 1665, Mrs Anne Hamc was allowed to go to law against 
her (K.C:. 5 1S5 and 5 186). 

* See supra, note i. Harris was ordered to he arrested on June 29. 

(L C. 5 185); Thomas Halfpenny was permitted to go to law against him 
on Nov. 30' 1667. Robert Bird on Jan. 8. 1667/8, Richard Snow on Keb. 17. 
1667/8, Sir Henrv Herbert on March at, 1667,'^, I^xett on March 27. 
1668. Mary Inglcsby on Dec. 15, 1668, William Keene on Jan. 9, 1668/9. 
Harris also was being constantly sued by his wife for maintenance: she 
petitioned on Jan. 35, 1675 6 and again on Nov. 3, 1677. He was sued 
for Ifi lent to his wife on May 19, 1677 (L.C. 5/185-190)' 

* Haines was peiiiioncd against by ITiomas Jennings on Feb. i, i667?B, 
l)v Martin Tow ell on Jan. 9. 1668/9. by Willurn Matthews on the same 
day, bv John Tummins on Sept. 3, 1674. by one Tinder on Jan. a6, 1 ^ 74 / 5 , 
by' Hinnah Barton, widow, of Gutter-lane. Cheapside, "for d yet A 
IxHlging Sc part engaged for him which she is likely to pay,” on^reb. 10. 
1674/5. Haines was arrested on March 30 ‘>f »he same year. The list of 
petitions could he almost indefinitely eafended 
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olFenck-rs, but fjtlu iru ludiiif,' Lacyb Blapdcn^ I>ovcday*, ('lun *, 
'"h.ittcrclE, 0)>sh, M.utiii Poucll'\ VVintersell^ Kcnt“, I’ndcr- 
liilE, (ioruirnaii and hh» ppcy" shared m their delinqumcies 
No dfjuht the pKture of debts and disturbanLcs prtsented in 
these (ifKiHiKiiis must be s(.t alonL^'^ide the other picture ot 
I lvalues and eontiisKUi-^ in the inaii.i^M ment f)f the playhouses. 

XII. Tilt' K I flip's Men, iW) if)Sj, 

iJiiiin;' the (iiloncd i Iomu;^' ot the tluatres alter June ibh:; 
Kdhiuew ap|)(.am to ha\e iiiL'a'jed in sorni iinprov ernent of hi. 
I’hi atre Koval l’( j)\s, on Man h ii;, idt); o. p.iss( d the pLuhou^ 
tiid iiotiMil it all lint ouiu" to till- wiihniiii; ot the staL;e Hi 
opuK (1 that ( lod af UK I- tu \v w In n tin \ \mi 1 lu ein to act a vain 
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1667, had got Nell Gw>'n away from the company and on Monday, 
Aug. 26, he was informed that she had been cast off by that gay 
nobleman and that Hart, her former admirer, now hated her. 
From an order dated Dec. 14 it is clear that Mohun for some time 
had not been acting*. 

For some reason both of the theatres had stopped performances 
in October, 1669*. The most interesting record of this year is the 
Chancery suit discovered by Leslie Hotson which involves John 
Dryden and a scene-painter Isaac Fuller*. Dryden had just 
finished Tyrannick Love (April, 1669) and the players engaged 
Fuller to execute “a new Scene of an Elysium." Apparently they 
attempted to cheat him of his fee and the case went in his favour. 
Apart from showing that Tyrannick Love was produced in June, 
1669, and that it ran for a fortnight, the suit is particularly 
interesting because it reveals that this single set, which occupied 
the artist for six hard weeks, was valued at the very large sum of 
£ 335 - 

In the midst of these and other disturbances came the great 
disaster, the complete demolition by fire, on Jan. 25, 1671/2, of 
the Theatre Royal in Bridges-strect*. For fully a month the com- 
pany must have ceased acting, but on Monday, F'eb. 26, 1671/2, 
they started again in the old Duke’s theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
(vacated because D’Avcnant’a men were now housed in the ornate 
I)or8ct Garden playhouse®), presenting Wit without Money^ a title 
which without doubt expressed their own condition. Here they 
continued until midsummer, 1673, as is made plain by a L.C. 
warrant on June 7 of that year®. 

Whether the company temporarily ceased acting after that date 
seems to be uncertain. All we know is that plans went ahead for 
a new structure, with the actors in such dire straits that they 

' L.(^ 5/1.18, p. 41 1 : "If Mr Mohun hath received any money for 
the t>ine that he was absent from playcmK that you deteync soe much in 
your hands out of the next share he is to haue." 

' All we know of this is an order m L.C. 5/12, p. asi, declaring that 
the two companies be ollowed "to Act & play againe vpon Monday next 
dc soe to continue Acting." It is dated Oct. 16, 1669. The Theatres were 
dosed again, because of the Duchesa of York’s death, in April, 1671 
(L.C. 5/1 a, p. 303: order dated April 1, 1671). 

* Op. fit. pp. 250- 2. 

* 'I'he hre is described in a contemporary ballad and also in a letter of 
Jau. 27, 1 67 1 /a (see HMC, 11. aa). It caused great damage in Rusaell- 
street and one actor. Hell, lost his life. 

* Sec infra, p. 330. 

* L.C. 5/140, p. 263. " It is hia Ma*** pleasure that there shall not bee 
acted any playea at the Theatre in l..incolnes Inne fieilds after Midsummer 
day next ensueing vntill further order." This is addressed to Killigrrw. 
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appealed for a gift from the King — who characteristically provided 
them with a letter addressed to the parish churches asking for 
contributions on their behalf. The sharers, who now included 
John Drj'den in their number, entered into a covenant with certain 
building investors*; money was raisetl by divers means and the 
actors were levied for the cost of the “scene -house*.'’ At last the 
new playhouse was ready and on Thursdav, March a6, 1673 4, 
opened its dcxirs. In all probability Sir Chrritopher Wren’s 
cniss-section preserved in All Souls, Oxford, represents this 
'I'heatre Royal in Drury Lane, while its proscenium is at least 
suggested in the engraved frontispietc to /Inune*. 

Apart from their lack of money and the accumulated debts that 
weighed upon them, two particular troublt*s idlhcted the actors. 
The first was that 'I’homas Killigrcw seems to have been hopeless 
as a manager, and the plavers were restive under his control*. 
A very peremptor)' order against any actor or actress leaving either 
company without due notice was is.sued by the lyord C'hambcrlain 
on May t6, 1674*. Early the following year Killigrcw was com- 
pl.iining that members of his troupe were appropriating monies 
due to him’, and the difference between the players and the 
master, after being adjudicated by the Ivord Clumberlain, was 
finally settled in an agreement undated but probably drawn up 
about the middle of the month". 

* T. N. Bu'hficld, “C hurch Brief fur a l.omJun 'I hcalrc’’ (S'Q, Hth ier , 
Oct. 10, i8y6, X). Contrihulion* were made in many pariahca. 

* I^slic Hotvon, p. 254. 

* Id. p. 255. Since Hotson dcab with the complex financial negotiation! 
at this time and later, the details are omitted here. 

* Wren's cross-section, originally discussed bv Hamilton Bell (“Con- 
tributions to the History at the Koglish l*la> house,*’ Archilettural Record, 
1913, xxxiM. 3sg 68) is reproduced in 7 Vie I)n rlopment of the Theatre 
(new edition, 1947), Fig. 194; the Artane frontupiece appear* in the aamc 
lvH)k, Fig. I os. 

‘ l-eslic Hotson. pp. 256-8. * See tn/nj, p 360. 

' L.C. 5''i4i, p. 100 and 7/1, p. 4. “ Whereat Complaint la made unto 
rnee by Thomas Killcgrcw Master of the KevtiU and Master of yo* 
Company that some of you haue violently taken and shared Money against 
an Agreement hetweene you and his positive order to the Contrary I do 
hereby appoint Friday Momingc next at my Ixxigeinga at Whitehall to 
hcare the matter in difference And require sou sshose Name* are under- 
written to appeare before mce at that tvme Anti in the mcane time that 
you continue Acting vsithout any disturhame ’’ 'I he names given a/c 
those of Kynaston. Mohun, lyscv, Burt, Shattcrell, Winteraell and Car- 
tcrett (i.e. Cartwright). This is dated Jan 1 1, 1674 '5, 

* L C. 5'i4i,p. 1 14 and 7 i . It is agreed and consented by M^ Thonut 
KiUcgrcw and by M*" Mohun, M^ Kvnnaston, NV Wintersell. M' Shat- 
tercll, M*^ Cartwright for ihcmseluea and theire Company T hat luilfc the 


21-2 
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Still, however, perplexity reigned. On Dec. 9 of the same year 
articles were drawn up for the better regulating of the Theatre 
Royal, and these were approved on Dec. 14'. Despite this, some 
of the leading actors abated themselves from the playhouse, so 

proffitt of the House shall go towards the payment of the debts of the 
House The Company alleadgeing M** Killegrew had resigned His Power, 
which hee had by His Patent as Master of theire Company unto the 
Company M' Killegrew produces a Resignation back againe unto him 
by the Company of all his Power as formerly Except intermedling with 
the proHitts and shares, which is to be done according to Articles betweene 
them which Agreement concerning the profhtts and shares M' Killegrew 
declares he will observe and not any waies breake or contradict And 
according to that Agreement M*” Killegrew ex|>ects onely his two shares, 
And the rest to be divided according to the Articles and Consent of the 
Company." It is dated merely "Jan: 1674/5." 

' L.C. 5/14 1, p. 307. "Articles of Agrccm* for the Better Regulateing 
theire Ma*** Servants the Comoedians at the Royall Theatre humbly 
presented to yo' I^ordop ConsideraSon by the Master 8 c Company yo’^ 
Lordpp being Our Superior Ofheer. December 9: 1675. 

" 1 That noe man or Weoman shall dispose of theire parts without 
the consent of the Company Subpoena 20 shillings 

" a That neither Man or Weoman shall refuse any part the Company 
shall thinkc them fitt for Subpoena a weekes wages 
" 3 'I’hat noe hired man or Weoman neglect rehcarsall vpon forfeiture 
as formerly 

"4 Whereas by Experience Wee find Our Cloathcs Tarnished Sc 
Imberelled by frequent Wcarcing them out of the Playhouse It is thought 
fitt noe Weoman presume to goe out of the House with the Play House 
Cloathes or Properties vpon Penalty of theire Weekes pay 

" 5 That neither Man or Weoman make vse of either Scenes or Cloathes 
without the Generali consent of the whole Cmnpany 

"6 Vpon C!oinplaynt of People of Quality of M*^* Meggs Severall 
Maydea offending them in the Pitt besides offending the Stage with theire 
Noise 5 c treading vpon theire Cloathes 5 c other affronts wee desire she 
may be obliged to strictly observ'e her Covenants 

" 7 That noe Hired Man or Weoman quitt the Company without three 
Monethes warninge, 5 c that giucn to M^ 'Phomas Killegrew* VTid*" theire 
hands 

" 8 That noe Man or Weoman be entertained in the Company w ithfout] 
the Generali Know iedg 5 c consent of the Company for the future 5 c that 
they play three Monethes without Sailary by Way of Approbation 
Acording to ancient Articles 

"9 That neither Feathers nor Clothes nor Ribbons nor any thing 
relating to the Stage be taken vp without the Consent of the Company 
x^pon penalty of paying for them themseUes 

" 10 To p'^vent the Disorders of the shareing I'able by an Inundation 
of People that presse vpon them in theire businesse Henry Haylcs is 
appoynted to stand at the Dore 5 c there to admitt them as they are called 
and by one to deliuer vp theire charge 5 c soe dismisse them 

" 1 1 To avoyd the future inconveniency of strangers frequent Egresse 
5 e regresse when a play is done in y* House, it is thought fitt that some one 
or two be appoynted to stand at the Tynng house iSore till the House is 
discharged the persons appoynted sre Da\id Middleton and Bnttaine 
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that on Feb. 14, 1675/6 the King had to atep in to compel them 
to act again*. Two months later KiUigrtw, promising to make over 
his patent to his son Charles, persuaded that y*oung man to ledt 
a settlement: by giWng what amounted to bribes to Hart and 
Kynaston the latter succeeded, on May i, 1676, in getting the 
actors to enter into a new agreement •. niereafter, however, the 
elder Killigrew backed down from his promise to hand over the 
patent to his son. A violent quarrel ensued. On Aug. 3, the 
manager was ordered not to act until further order* and on Sept. 9, 
the Lord Chamberlain, assuming command, set up Mohun. 
Kynaston, Hart and Cartwright as a committee of control* and 
later, for some reason, appointed Hart as sole director*. On 
Jan. 23, 1676/7 Charles Killigrew bnnjght the case against his 
father to Chancery, and, shortly after, the latter handed over his 
authority. Charles became master of the rheatre Royal on Feb. 22, 
1676/7* and Master of the Revels on the 24th*. 

" I a That no« persons Vnconcemed in the Huainesse of the Play be 
admitted to stand bctwccnc the Scenes 

“ 13 Henry Hales is ordered to take vp all tTorfriis” 

^’hia document is signed by l^cy, Kynasnm, Shaitcrell, Hart, Winter- 
sell, Killcgrcw, .Mohun, Cartwright and Hurl. 

‘ L.C. 7/1, p. 5: ’'ills Ma** understanding Tliat Hia Company of 
Comoediana have left off actmge upon prnaie differences and disagrte- 
rnenta betweene themsclues la very much ilispicascd thereat And hath 
commanded mee to require and order the said Company fonhwith to act 
and play as formerly And that none of the said Company presume to 
leave off Acting," 

* Leslie Hotson, p. 239, * L.C. 5/»4L P- 433 - 

* L.C. 71: "Whereas His Nfa** hath commanded mee to take upon 
mee the (Jo'erncment and direction of His Company of Conuiedians 
during the difference betweenc .M*" Killegrew and Hu Sonne to which 
the said Company haue submitted th'”se!ues according to a w nteiiiH signed 
by them I do hereliy nominate and appoint M* Michacll Mohun, 
M*^ Charles Hart, M^ Kdward Kynnaston, and William Cartwright 
under mee from tyme to tyme to order and direct all things whatsoever 
belonging to the well ordenngc of the said Company "“ dated .Sept. 9, 
1676, 

‘ L.C. 7;i. An order dated Feb. 22, 1676/7 recites that the Ix>rd 
Chamberlain had cstabli.shcd the four men as managers " and by a second 
Order 1 did appoint Hart alone." 

* L.C. 7/1; "Now whereas the Father and the .Sonne are agreed, and 
that the Father hath certified the same to mee under hi» hand writeinge, 
that hec hath resigned and delivered up all his right power and authority 
with hia two voyccs as .Master of the Company of His Ma*^* ComoediaKs 
unto hia aonne M' Charles KiUegrew I do iherrf<»re . hereby order that 
the said Company do in all things conforme ihcinseluea to the orders and 
directions of .NR Charles Killegrcw." 

* L.C. 7''x : " Charles Killigrew Kaq. .Master of the Rcvells in ITiomas 
Killigrcsra place resigned. Feb. 14: 1676/7." Orders regarding hia authority 
arc to be found scattered throughout the LC. books' eg. 71, dated 
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During all this time minor worries attended the theatre. Haynes 
was silenced on Nov. 4, 1675 ^ and Mrs Slade on Nov. 25 of the 
same year*. What with silencings, voluntary abstentions and 
intemsd differences Drury Lane was indeed in a bad way. Nor 
did matters improve after Charles Killigrew assumed control. The 
actors were no better pleased with the son than with the father. 
The King, on July 30, expressed himself dissatisfied with the 
management of the 'Fheatre Royal and declared that he would 
allow the actors self-government^. In an attempt to maintain his 
hold on the playhouse, Charles Killigrew adopted new tactics: 
on Sept. 28, 1677, he associated himself with others who owned 
20 out of the 36 shares and got them to enter into a new contract 
with a number of the “young** actors— Philip Griffin, Cardell 
Goodman, Martin Powell, Carey Perin, Thomas Disney, Mar- 
maduke Watson and Sarah Cooke*. The dissentions continued 
and there seem to have been several occasions when, as a result 
of these, the theatre was closed*. Accusations were made of thefts 
of the playhouse properties: the treasurer, James Gray, declared 
that Cliarlcs Killigrew and Shatterell clandestinely mortgaged the 

Feb. 12, 1678/9: “ I do hereby order that HU Ma*** Comoedians, and HU 
Royall Highneaie Comoedians do obserue and obey such orders and 
directions as they shall from time to time receive from Charles 
Killegrew Master of the Revells, to HU Ma*®.’* I.eshc Hotson, op. cil. 
pp. a6i and 279, notes that the passing over ot the Mastership was recorded 
in the CazetU for Feb. 1-5, 1676/7. 

' L.C. 7/1 and 5/141, p. 287: “Whereas Joseph Haynes hath with ill 
8c scandalous language, & insolent carriage abused Edmund Windham" 
is the reason given. 

* L.C. s/141, p. 294. 

* L.C. 5/142, p. 98 and 7/1. “His Mn® being dissatislied with the 
Govemement of the Players His Servants at the Royal Theatre, upon 
fheire humble petition which I here send you U pleased to gratify them 
in iheire proposition of govemeing themselves but withall, that Mr Kille- 
grews right to his shares and profhtts may bee preserved and that he may 
haue also security given him to indempnify him from those Articles and 
debts, which hee alleadges hee U lyable unto, as vou will see in his Answearc 
to theire petition which I here alsoe send you His desires it may he 
dUpatcht by you with all conveniency That the Company may begin to 
play to support themselues because they suffer every day they lye still.” 
The letter is addressed from Arlington to Sir William Jones, the Attorney 
General. Killigrew seems to have been sparing of his money. The dis- 
missal of the musicians has already been noted {tupra, p. 61) and on 
May 12 Robert Baden was petitioning for £135. tw. due for properties 
delivered (L.C. 5/190). This was ordered to be paid by Jan. 10, 1677 8 
(L.C. 5/191). On April 5, 1678, 1'homas Jolly sued the company for £54 
“for makeing cloathea for ye vse of ye Company” (L.C. 5/t9t)* 

* Leslie Hotson, pp. 261-2. 

* /</. p. 262. 
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ttock, 1 tutement endoned by Gbirlet* hilf-brother, Henry 
Killigrew, tnd by Griffin ; Ky^ton Uter nuule a simUar charge 
against Henry Killigrcw and Wintcrahall* ; while the Lord Cham- 
berlain was forced on April 19, 1678, to forbid the actors frxMn 
removing any costumes outside the theatre or wearing any 
theatrical garments out of acting hours*. 

In 1678 or 1679, at one of the times when the playhouse had 
been involuntarily dosed, the treasurer, James Gray, Carddl 
Goodman and Thonuut Clarke set off for Scotland *, but very soon 
after the arrival of the troupe in Edinburgh, Killigrcw demanded 
their return, promising to pay their travelling expenses : they were 
back in I>ondon some time in Fcbruar>' 1679/80, but no money 
was refunded them — whence a long-drawn out suit which was 
not finally settled until Feb. 8, 1683/4*. 

' Id. pp. a63-3 and 268. 

' This order and another restraining Charles Ktiligrew from dispotini 
of the stock (the Istter dated Oct. 30, 1679) are in the L.C. books. The 
fust appears in 5/143, p. 69 and 7/1 : “ Whereas Michaell Mohun, Nicholas 
Burt, and Robert Shatterell three of His Ms*** Comoedians haue given 
Bond of hue hundred pounds unto Charles Killegrew Ksq.. . .to retume 
the Stock of Clothes and Scenes belonging to the Royal llicatre entire 
at the end of three yeares...and whereas I am informed that some of the 
said Clothes hath heene earned out of the House, and eml>czelled hy some 
of the Company These are therefore to require all His Ma’** Company 
of Comoedians both men and women that none of them presume to go 
out of the House in theire acting Clothea.'* 

L.C. 5/143, p. 399 and 7/1. "‘His Ma‘* being informed that you are 
going about to dispose of the Players Stock of C'loihrs, Bonkes, and other 
Properties belonging to Hw Ma*** Theatre Royall, His Ma‘* hath toinanded 
mee to require you And I do hereby require you not to dispose of any 
of the said Clothes, or other properties belonging to the said Playhouse, 
but that you cause them aafely to bee kept, and that you take an Inventory 
of the same, and deliuer a Copy of the said Inventory to Major Miihun 
to bee by him kept for the reat of the Company that are concerned therein.’* 

• Leslie F. Casson, in ** Notes on a Shakespearean First Folio in Padua" 
{Modern Language Notes, 1936, Ll. 417-23), suggests that this annotated 
copy may have been the one used by thu group. If so, Ctrlisle was one 
of their number. 

* Leslie Hotson, pp. 262-3. The following appears in L.C. 7/» 
"Whereas His Ma^* hath oomanded mee to examine a Complaint of 
M' Gray Goodman, and M' Clarke, against M' Charles Killegrew 
concerning monies taken up for defraying theire charges in comcing out 
of Scotland: 1 haue called M' Charles Killegrew, M' Gray, M' Clarke 
and M' Goodman before mee, and they havcing submitted the wjjole 
matter to my determination, And M' Grey havcing made it appearr, that 
be with M*" Goodman, and Clarke are bound in a Bond of ’Pwenty 
pounds to M*' Morley, which was uken up for the use of some of the 
CtMnoediaru there in Scotland, towards the bringing of them back to act 
in His Mt*»* Theatre at London and that he hath beene aued upon that 
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Difficulties with their chief poet, too, harassed the actors. As 
has been noted above, John Dryden was included among the 
sharers when Drury Lane was being built, and apparently the 
inclusion of his name in their midst was due to the fact that some 
time about the year 1668 he contracted to write three plays annually 
in return for one and a quarter shares. By January or February, 
1677/8, however, the poet had deserted the company and given a 
play to the Duke’s men h The actors immediately put forward their 
complaint in the shape of a petition, with what result we can, now. 
Bond by M' Charles KillcRrew to whom that Bond was assigned by 
Moricy, In the charges of which suite he makes appearc That by Bills, 
Answeares, Injunctions in Chancery and Comon I^w he hath expended 
the sume of 'I'wenty Six pounds Sixtccne Shillings, and haveing heard 
all parties, and examined the whole matter, do find that M*" Gray ought 
to bee freed from the said Bond, and paid his charges by the whole 
Company, that was then in being for whome bee did that service, and for 
as much as that Company is dissolved 'Phese arc therefore to signify His 
IVla*®* Pleasure, that out of the rn<)nies that is in yo^ present possession, 
or that shall first bee received by >ou, ariseing out of the Buokes, Scenes, 
and Cloths, either of the old or new stock belonging to the said former 
Company at the Boyall 'Theatre, you cause the said Bond of Twenty 
pounds to bee di->chargcd, and M*’ C»ray freed from the same and alsoe 
that you satisfy (iray his charges of jb'C t6». oo<^. occasioned by the 
suite upon the said Bond.” In the same entry book is another document, 

• iated March 3, 1683/4 identicallysimilar to the above down to *' dissolved.” 
'The following is then added. ‘‘And the said Charles Killegrew is 
allowed three shares out of yo*" Company, for the Bookes, Scenes, and 
C lothes, that did belong to them, and ought to haue discharged the debts 
of that Company, 'These are therefore to signifv IBs Ma‘'* Pleasure that 
out of the said three shares p.ivable to the said .\P Killegrew in considera- 
tion of the said Bookes, Scenes and C'lothcs, you cause the said Bond of 
twenty pouiuls to be discharged and M*" Ciray freed from the same And 
alsoe that \ou satisfy the said Gray his charges of twenty six pounds 
sixtccne shillings occasioned bv the suite upon the said Bonil.” Both of 
these are addressed to D’Aveiuint and Betterton. 'This money was not 
paul bv Dec. H. 1(184, "hen another ortler was issued to have the payment 
made imiiiediiitelv. A reference is nnule to this Scotch visit m I)r> den's 
Prologue to the University of Oxhird (ed. .Sargeaunt, p ajy). 

“Our House has sutTered in the Common woe, 

W'e have been troubled with Scot<h Kebels too. 

Our brethren arc from Ihamts to TneeJ departed, 

And ol our Sisters alt the kinder hearted 
'To Edfnhorou}ih gone, or coached tir carted.” 

It may be noted here that (Joodman had been arrested on Apnl 4, 1678 
“for Certainc abvises A: misdemeanors by him Comittcd” (L.(”. 5 18S). 
On June 18, 1677 Havnes had been similarlv arrested "for reciteingc... 
a Scurrilous & obscoene Tpilogue” (LC. s 18S). 

‘ In the prologue to DufTctt's The Moik-'I empest (D.L. Nov. 1674) 
the audience arc chided liecauae thev have ” forc’d .1 reverent Bard to quit 
our House.” 'This cannot appiv to l)r>dcn, but shows that he was not 
alone in abandoning the 'Pheatre Koval, 
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only surmise. At any rate, Dr\dcn’s next pla^-s were performed 
by the rivals of the Kind’s mcn^ 

Unquestionably Dr> den’s action was motivated by his rralisa- 
tion of the wretched state into whuh Drurx- l.ane theatre had sunk. 
On July 30, 1680, a new aprceimnt was drawn up bv (iritlin, 
Shattercll, Clarke, G(K)dman, Powell. Watson, Sheppev and t'harirs 
Killigrcw*. This was a sorry remnant of a once brave iroujH* The 
epilogue to MithridiiUs, the first pla> po diued m i(*Si, no doubt 
summed up general feeling when it evclauned' *‘P.>\ on tins Play- 
house, ’tis an old tir’d jade^.” Hy the In ginning t»f Feb, i(>So 1 , 

‘ On this sec James M. Osl>()rn. lin nt.iphual h\uit 

and Problemf (1940), pp. 1S4 

I'he pennon was ori«inally printed in M.iionc‘* l.tjt of I>r\den, Inn 
OsUirn reprtHiuces the oriKinal document and puNriiti a t|^il^^crIpt uhuh 
includes urt.iin phrases that h.iil Ixxn diUted ”\Shrrr:o, upon 
NP Drv’dens binding hirnselfe to vcrite 3 I’lucs « veare, Her ihe saul 
M*' I)r)’dcn was admitted Ac continued as a Sharer in the Kinirs l'la\ house 
(or divers yearea; and receoed for his Mure A: a iju.irier, \ or 4 hundre d 
|v)unds, Comunibus annis, but thouj^'h he rccennl the mon\rs, we 
received not the I’layes, not one in a \e.ire After whuh, the House lirini^ 
burnt, the Company m huildinK another ionfracted drhis, so 

the Shares fell much short of what thrv were formerb 1 hereupon 
.\P l)r\dcn comjilaininK to the (.'<»mi'.inv ol his want ot piolht, The 
Company was so kind to him. that the\ not omlv did not prrsse him foi 
the Plases which he so en;;.i>^'d to wntc (or 'cm, (and for wlinh he was 
paid before hand{)l Hut fhe\ did also at his earnest reijuest j.M'e turn a 
third dav for his last new IMav call'll All (or lane [lire promisnni; I>rfore 
most part of the Compans '1 hat they should h.i\r the re(useall o( all Ins 
I’lajes thcnccforwanl,) and at the receipt o( th» iiw ix s ol the said thinl 
day, he atknow led^'d it as a iroilt. a pai tu ulai kindnr seo( the ( oinp in\ , 
Vet notwithslandinK this kuul pro<ecdini{ M' Drsdm has now jomib 
with M*’ Lee (who was in Tension with us to the last »lav of our IMasioK'. 

shall continue) Written a Tlav t.sird Xdipm .uul tci'en it to tlie Lukes 
Company, contrary to his said nRrcem’. his pionnse. and .ill Kt uitudr and 
to the Kfcat prejudice, and almost iinilomi^ of the ( ompan*. , 'I hrv hi in« 
the oncly Poets remaining to us NoU \P Crovsne lv<inK under the like 
ajfrcem* with the Dukis house wriit a Tlav uill'd the Desirmtion of 
Jerusalem, and being foned bv their niosall of it to bring it to us, the 
said Company compell'd us after the studsing of if, Ac .i \au rspeoLr in 
Scenes and C. loathes, to buv o(f their claMoe, bv paMiig all the pension 
he had received from them Amoununi: to tine hundred A twilve pounds 
paid hy the Kings C'ompanv, Besides neare forty pounds he the said 
\P Crownc paid out of his owne I’mkrt 

'These things considerM, if notwiihstamling AT Drvdens s.iid agrerm’, 
promise, Ac monevs frcelv given him (or his s.ii<l last new Tl.n , A f>ir 
many titles we haue to his Wrifeings. this Tlav be Judg’d awav (rom us, 
We must submit ” 

'^This IS signed by Charles Killigrew, Hart, Hurt, fioexlman and Mohun 

* Leslie Hotson, p. 2(^4. 

* Autrey .Nell Wiley, Rare Prol'‘gun ,jfuJ I- f'll.guri, -lyoo (1940), 

P 44. 
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profits sank so far that performances ceased ; half-rent was accepted 
by the building sharers, but after a few days the miserable houses 
compelled dismissal of audiences^. Finally, in April, 1682, all 
attempts to keep up the struggle were abandoned and on May 4 
articles of union with the rival company were signed by Charles 
Killigrew, Betterton, Charles DAvcnant and Smith*. 

Thus, for a time, ended the career of Drury Lane as an inde- 
pendent theatre. 

XIIL The Duke's Men, 1666-1682. 

The Duke’s men had suffered a severe blow shortly after their 
recommencement of activities bte in 1666. In April 1668 Sir 
William D’Avenant died. Thereafter until June 1673 Lady 
D’Avenant held control for her son, Charles D’Avenant, then only 
a boy, assigning the practical management to Betterton and 
Harris *. Carrying on their earlier manager’s tradition, however, 
the company eagerly pursued their plans for the erection of a 
magnificent new theatre. In August 1670 a plot of ground in 
Dorset Garden was leased, the sharers agreeing to raise among 
themselves a sum of £^000 for building operations*; but, as 
generally happens in such affairs, the initial estimate of cost fell 
sadly below the actual £gooo eventually paid out. Introduced by 
a prologue specially written by Dryden*^, the Duke’s Theatre* in 

' From the L.C. booki we know that the theatre waa closed by command 
from the 19th to the iQth of January, 1680/1. 

* On Oct. 14, 168 1 an agreement waa aisned between Charles D’Avenant, 
Uetterton, Smith, Hart and Kynaaton. Given in Giidon'a L\fe of Betterton, 
it is reprinted in P. Fitzgerald, op. cit. 1. 148. By this Hart and Kynaaton, 
in return for 51. on every day when the Duke’s men played, agreed to 
hand over their shares in the Theatre Royal, to try to free themselves for 
service in the rival company, to promote a union of the companies and, 
if necessary, to go to law with Charles Killigrew. The final agreement of 
union is also given by Fitzgerald (op. cit. i. 154). By this Killigrew and 
D’Avenant became managers of a joint company, the Theatre Royal plays 
being given over. It is quite obvious that here, as in the financial arrange- 
ments, Killigrew was behaving in a high-handed manner (Leslie Hotson, 
pp. 370-3). Lawsuits immediately started and on Dec. 14, 1683, he was 
finally deprived of his rights {id. p. 367). 

* l.«slie Hotson, pp. 337-8. 

* The full story is told in Leslie Hotson, pp. 339 ff. It is clear that 
v^ry soon the shares gradually were concentrated in the hands of a few 
men. In 1674 the sharers included Hams, Betterton, William Smith, 
James Nokea and Underhill. 

* Poetical Works, ed. Sargeaunt, p. a 16. 

* Dn the accession of James II it was also known as The Queen's 
Theatre. 
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Donet Garden presented London with a playhouse ^ mote 
ornate than anydiing the dry had known in the past. About 
140 feet long by 57 feet wide, it had a richly embellithed pm- 
scenium frame, the appearance of which has been prcsenxd for 
us in the illustrations accompanying The Empress of Morocco^. 
Even forci^ visitors could not restrain their admiration. De- 
scribing a visit to Dorset Garden, Ftao9ois Brunet* declares that 

“Ic lieu ou Ton joue cat incomparablemcnt plus beau et plus 

propre que ceux dc nos Comediens, on cst assis dans le parterre 

qui cst en Amphitheatre ou Ton entend jamais de bruit, il ny a 

que Sept Loges qui peuvent contenir ciuicun Vingt personnes. 

II y a encore pareil nombre au dessus ct un paradis plus haut.” 

Here the company settled down to a repertoire partly composed 
of such older plays as they had given in the past, partly of new 
pieces many of which tended towards the spectacular and operatic*. 
While tlicse involved the expenditure of large sums of money, it 
is fairly clear that, although burdened, the Duke’s njen were in 
a better way than their rivals when the Union came in i68i. 
Charles D’Avenant, who had taken over control in June 1673, 
may have been a better manager than Charles Killigrew, and in 
any case Dorset Garden’s position was strengthened by the com- 
manding figure of honest and astute 'rhomas Betterton. At any 
rate, it was the Duke's company which initiated the process which 
led to the amalgamation of the two troupes; indeed, it might 
almost be said that the one incorporated the other. 

XIV. The United Companies^ j6Sj 

The joint companies started acting on Nov. 16, 1682, with 
Betterton indisputably the master of the theatrical world. Hart, 
Harris, Burt, and Mohun were retired or alxiut to retire*. Win- 
tershall and Lacy were gone. .Among the " remnant” of the King’s 

‘ I'hese have been frequently reproduced and Hj\e what preaurnahh 
» reasonably faithful representation of the sUae *nd proscenium. .See 
W. J. Lawrence, "'I'he PUtea in Setile’s Thr Emf>ref$ of Morocco” {TLS, 
July II, 1935)- 

* Voyage d'Angleterre (1676), quoted in lyeslie Hotaon, pp, a34 5. 

* N«d Bliss Allen, in Ttu Sourect of John Dryden'e Comedut (1935), 
p. 134, conjectures that the audiences which went to Domei Ciarden fnay 
have been composed largely of ciiirens, and that this explains the kind 
of fare provided at that theatre. 

* That Mohun 'a retirement was notvoluniar> is shown in the interesting 
document printed infra, pp. 365-6. 
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men who still were active Downes^ lists Wiltshire*, Cartwright, 
Kynaston, Griffin, Goodman, Watson, Powell, Mr Corey, Mrs 
Boutell, Mrs Cook and Mrs Mountfort ; to these he adds the names 
of Mountford and Carlisle, members of the Duke’s company who 
“were grown to the Maturity of good Actors'* 

Troubles were not stopped by the Union. There were debates 
among the sharers and minor annoyances must have worried the 
actors*. At the same time, perfonnances seem to have been given 
fairly regularly until the death, in Feb. 1684/5, of Charles, the 
great patron of the drama. 'Fhereafter, the theatres were closed 
until an order was made for their starting again on April 20, 1685*. 
Less than two years later, on Jan. 12, 1687/8, James constituted 
a fresh band of royal comedians, inclmlmg “Thomas Betterton 
W*" Smith James Noke Cave Vnderhill .Anthony Leigh Edward 
Kinaston Phillip Griffin Joseph Williams 'I’ho: Jevon John 
Downes John Verbroggell [«V] John Bowman Samuel 1 Sand ford 
Francis Baker Martin Powell (ieorge Bright William Monfort 
John Ifreeman Francis Pauy CJeorge Powell Henry Bowtell and 
John Barr '*,’’ to whom were added, on May 19, 'Fhomas Sheppey** 
and, on May 23, 'Fhomas Sympson and Arron Darby’. 'Fhe 
women in the royal company are also enumerated: “Elizabeth 
Barry Sarah Cooke Margrett Osborne Francis .Mariaknight [xiV] 
Katherine Davies and Anne Bracegirlc [nV]*. ’’ Like Charles, 
James atteiuled the public playhouse and ordered a certain number 
of plays at court®. On several occasions there are records of pay- 
ments made out of the Privy Purse to Mrs Barry'®; Crowne was 
paid £20 for Sir ('ourlly \'ice on Jan. 9, 1687 8 and £20 for Darius 
on May 8, 1688". 

As before, small things and great bothered the management. 
Here was Mrs Lacy, claiming 35. 41/. daily from the takings of the 

• P. 3 'i- 

• Hr scem^ to have left the 'Fhcntrc Royal about 16S0, but acted with 
the united company until 16S;;. 

• I .r'.lie I lofs«)n, pp. 2''.: p 

• I , e . 5 I p !•'< I * I. ('. 5 148, p. 66. 

/</ p. aop ' Id p 205. 

" Id. p. 66. 

• On some occasions, it would ^eem, the .ictors were not on time On 
Oct. 5, 16S7. the I ,t>rd C h.imbcrlain b.uir Charles Killii^rcw, as Nhistcr 
of the Rc\cN, to ” t.ikc t.ire the C'oinoedi.in\ do come in good time” 
(I..C 7 , I nnd 5 14S, p. i.;). 

‘® 'riu-rc are three separate entries of such pavments on .April 10, 1686, 
F40 (L.C. 5/147. P- t» 2 . ilclefed). on .April 21. 16S7, /js {id p 321), 
May 8, 1686 (id p. n6) .md Oec 20, 1^.87, (^20 for her acting in Ihf 
Smf^eror of the Moon (I. C <; 148. p >' >' 

See irfr<i, p. 356 
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house*, and here uas a reshaping of the forvcs jio\crmn;; the 
playhouse. On Nov. 30, 1675, Alexander D'Avenant lud entered 
the Duke’s theatre as treasurer, and this post he held until Mas. 
1683. Four years later, m May, ihS;. he started nC)»otsations for 
the purchase of the shares held h\ Charles D'Axenani, and on 
.\ug. 30, 1687, tlie deal \\as completed l\\ a payment of 
SuhsequentK, however, it was revealed that, in reality, the greater 
part of this sum {/!2000 in all) had luen pomded hv Sir Th-Mnas 
Skipw'ith, and it is in the record of these ncijoiiations that the 
lawyer Christopher Kich enters into the theatrical pictured .Skip- 
with, on Sept. 12, 1687, allowed Ahxaiuler l)’A\enant to farm his 
shares, w'hilc in March, tjo, the latter sold lus smaller i»h.iie 
to Rich, who likewise handed it o\er to him to "(arin. ' It w.ls 
these negotiations which started trouhle for the future, suue 
Alexander D’Avenaril set up his \oung hmther, 'riiomas, as 
director of the plaviiouse, and something of the same mner dis- 
turbance afilutcd the Theatre Ro\.il now as h.ul alHuted it in the 
lime of Charles Kilhgrew, while the break in the Cnion was 
precipitated when, in Dec. ifnj3, Rub and Skipwiih, taking ihaige 
of the theatre, otfended Retlerton h\ giving his best parts to Rowrll 
'fhe theatrical world had iiulievl .sunk low when the single 
theatre of the metropolis came under tlie ageis of Rich “an oM 
snarling Lavvver a w.ispish, igiioiant pettilogger in Law ami 
Poetry h” 

Meanwliilc, on Feb. 13, 1688 q. William and Mary came to the 
throne. The Catholic atmosphere ol the preceding years vanished, 
and a slightly more chastened tone is to be observed in the theatre. 
.Still rovalty paid a certain attention to the dr.irna: for vommand 
performances monetary recompense w.i.s provided (although after 
dela>s)\ and on Aug* 23, 1689, a baud of royal comedians in 
ordinary was formed^. Notwithstanding all this, however, the old 
intimacy between court ami stage w.ls gone. 

During this reigii, record.s ol claslus between management and 
actors recommence. On March 11, 1^89, .Mrs Corey had beiii 
petitioning the laird Chamberlain beiaiisc she was banished from 

* I'his claim was made on the slrriu,'i)i <it t loan in.idr \rari .ii{o hv hrr 
actor-husband. 'I horc arc nc.irly .1 d'--’<n r<Jornu»-x n, hrr priitions in 
the Ixird Chambcrliim’s lx>oks 

* Leslie Ilotson, pp. 2<H4 8. 

* A Comparuon hflurett the Ttio Stugrs, rd S. B. Wells (1942), p ,1 » 

* .See tr^ra p. 352. 

‘ L.C'. s'149. P 2 19 'Lhese included John lIo<ijrson, John I rrrniari. 
.\aron Darby, I’owclJ, HriKhi and Tretuos to these were added on Julv v. 
1690, Francis Pavy (L.C. c ISO, p. ii'>K on .March i, 1691/2, jineph 
Harris (I C. 5 isi, p. 35) and on April 2 .Muhael I-rc (id p Si). 
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the pUyboute^ and beneath this petition lay a story of disruption* 
Apparently Henry Killigrew, engaged in perpetual quarrel with 
hU half-brother Charles, engaged with Leigh, Nokes, Momford 
(Mountfort), Mrs Corey and other actors to launch a new company. 
This project came to nothing, and the actress, self-described (and 
correctly) as “the first and... the last of all the Actresses that were 
constituted by King Charles the Second at His rcstauration," had 
not been granted readmission to the united company. 

The abortive effort to establish a second company was a signpost 
to the future. Unrest within the theatre was accompanied by 
dwindling audiences, and by a consequent managerial attempt to 
make ends meet by cutting casts. Already in 1690 the actor Powell 
tells us* that ** the Poets lay dormant; and a new Play cou*d hardly 
get admittance^ amongst the more precious pieces of Antiquity, that 
then waited to walk the Stage** At the same time the managers 
sought to reduce the players* salaries, with consequent friction*. 
Quarrels between the management and the actors must have been 
frequent, and matters had grown to such a state by September, 
1691, that Betterton himself abandoned his share and went on 
salary. On Dec. 7 Killigrew and Betterton were in the Court of 
Chancery over various differences*. A few days later, from Dec. 
16 to 19, the theatres were closed, because of an affront, so it is 
said, to a peer*. In August, 1692, Williams left the playhouse for 
several months, probably because of internal differences, and on 
Sept. 26, Betterton, Mountfort, Leigh and Bowman, no doubt 
after a great amount of arguing, drew up a document setting forth 
the rights of the sharing actors’. After this, Betterton came into 

‘ L.C. 5/149, p. 16. 

• Albert S, Borgman, "The Killigrews and Mm Corty ** (TLS, Dec. 27, 
1934) and his Tht Lif* and Death of Wtlltam Mountfort (1935), pp. 47-8 

• Tht Treacherous Brothers, preface. 

• I..eslie Motaon, p. 290. The following order appears tn L.C. 5/192: 
"M’’ Montfort M' Charles Killiegrcw Thomas D'Avenant or 
Alexander Betterton M' Fow’ell Junior M*' Bray Danceing Master 
The Book Keeper The Property Maker NP Ashbun M^ I’refuais Gentle- 
men M' Haynes complatneing againat NP Montfort, my Ix)rd Chamber- 
lame hath appointed to heare the Controvemy upon Friday morning next 
And Hia Lordpp desires the Gentlemen abo\'e named to be at Hia 
IxKlgcinga at the Cock pitt at Whitehall at that time Octobf 15*** 1689 
Yo*’ humble Servant Rich: Colinge.” Early the following year Nicholas 
Burt petitioned against Killigrew " for deteyneing his share of Cloathea, 
Secnea, and Bookea belonging to the Theatre Royall’* (Feb. 10, 1689/90). 
The same month Hlixabeth Currer was complaining against Killigrew 
and D'Avenant. 

• See P.R-O. Chancery Affidavit Register, vol. 30, Hilary Term, 
1691-a, Noa. 91 1-3. The question, aa usual, was one of money and debu. 

• L.C, 5/150, pp. 340 and 345. * See Appendix B. 
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share again. In December, 1692, the theatres lost by death two 
of Aeir best men, Mountfort and Leigh, although Williams 
returned to the theatre sometime in January', 1692/3. Going from 
bad to worse, the company was probably losing t^vily, so that 
on Jan. 16 of this year, Betterton and Bov^man went on salary 
again. All this time, Alexander D’Avcnant, acting in an underhand 
manner, had been cheating and defrauding the actors, until, when 
the discovery of his impostures was imminent, he fled in October, 
1693*. A month later, Doggett, Bowen, and othen mutinied, but 
were brought to reason by Betterton and the patentees. 

It was too late to patch up quarreb, however, and in December, 
1694, Betterton, at the head of a great body of the finest actors, 
laid s lengthy petition before the Lord Chamberlain*. On the 
loth of the month, after Rich and the other patentees had filed 
a series of answers to the various counts, the contending parties 
were ordered to attend at the house of Sir Robert HowiudI on 
Monday, Dec. 17. 

For a month or two, matters dragged on. On Feb. ii, 1694/5, 
the patentees made advances to Betterton, advances which were 
indignantly refused. In the beginning of March, tlic Lord Cham- 
berlain drew up a series of proposals to which the patentees agreed 
on March 19*, but Betterton, trusting to get a licence, prcKcedcd 
to make active plans for the reopening of the old theatre in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields*. Evidently no more wuld be done, and on 
March 25, 1694/5 a fresh licence was granted to the revolting 

• S«? Appendix B. * (liven in Appendix B. 

• L.C. 7 3. “A copy of patentee* Subrniwion fo the Ixird Chambtr- 
laines Proposall. . HavnnR conaidered of the Difference* between y* 
Patentees Sc Ad\cniurera Sc the Comedians at the 'I hratrea by the Paper* 
on both side* delivered to me; I doe propose it as a thing reaionahle 
That the shares of the prohtts and Aftermoney should be diuided into ten 
F.quaU parts, fhue Shares to goe to the patentees and fhue Sharoi to the 
Actor*, to be diuided among them, and some of the Cheife Actor* to be 
.Sharer* the other* to haue Sallairey The Ixird Ch*ml>erlaine re*erveing 
y* Govemem* of the Kings Servant* to himselfe aa allwayc* waa practiced 
by his Predecessors, or to whom he should appoint." Tlu* ia signed by 
Killigrew, Skipwith and Rich "In Confidence yo» Ivordshipp will vnite 
us Sc Compose all dispute* Sc difference* between us." 

• I..C. 7/3. " Wee the Patentee* of the Theatre* in Order to an amicable 
composure of matters, haveing severall times, Sc pticularly on the ii’,^ 
of fTebruary last, sent to Betterton Sc other Cuir^ians in Ck)mhm*f<»n 
with him, to meet us, They Refused soe to doe, declarrtng that hauei^g 
putt thetnaeluea under your Lorgipa junsdicfon & reserved all matters in 
difference to your Lorfips detertninaCon, They could doe nothing without 
your Loropt Order. 

That Wee hauetng aubmiued to yo' Lorpps PrtTpoaaib In Confidenoa 
'Fhat yo' Lorppe would vnite us, and Settle all manera in difference 
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acton The newly converted playhouse was opened on April 29, 
with the result that the Theatre Royal found itself in such a 
position that 

**’twa8 almost impossible to muster up a sufficient number to 
take in ail the Parts of any Play; and of them so few were 
tolerable, that a Play must of necessity be damn’d that had not 
extraordinary favour from the Audience. No fewer than 
Sixteen (most of the old standing) went away; and with them 
the very beauty and vigour of the Stage; they who were left 
behind being for the most part Learners, Boys and Girls, a very 
unequal match for them who revolted*.” 


XV. The Theatre Royal and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

1695-1699. 

The year 1695 precisely a propitious time for the 

opening of two playhouses. The autumn was a black season for 
England financially*, and “the Town” was not “able to furnish 
out two good Audiences every day*.” The result was, that, when 
the pair of houses started operations, rivalry was intense. “ Between 
us and the other Theatre,” says Powell in the prologue to Bonduca 
(D.L. 1695), 

“There is proclaim’d, and still maintain’d a War, 

And all, but knocking out of Brains, is fair.” 

between vs, yet Wee find that they proceed in Converting the Tennis 
Court in Lincolnes Inn fTcilds to a Playhouse. 

Wee therefore now humbly pray your Lordshipp That you will be 
pleased 

1 'I’o order a Stopp to be putt thereunto. 

a To require the said Comedians to Act under the Patents at such 
Sallaires as they had when they left off acting on the aa‘^ of Dec last 
vntill such tyme as y* matters in difference shall be Composed, To the 
facilitateing whereof 

3 Wee humbly propose That as to such matters in difference as are too 
tedious Sc troublesome for yo'' Ix>rpes Examination That it may (if yo*’ 
IxirfiLpe thinke fitt) be referred to Henry Harris Sc W*" Smith who 
were formerly for many Yeares Shareing Actors it Managers of y* Theatres, 
and by that meanes well acquainted with the Rules it Methods of the 
Company That they make their Report to yo*" Loppe.” 

* A copy of this licence is contained in L.C. 7/1. The authority is given 
to Betterton, Mrs Barry, Mrs Bracegirdle, Bowman. Williams, Underhill, 
liogett, Bowen, Mrs Verbruggen, Mrs Leigh and Bright 

* A Companson bfUt:etn th* Ttvo Stages, p. 7. 

* Noted by F. H. Sloane, Robert Gould (1940), p. 37, quoting W. Cun- 
ningham, The Grouith qf English Industry and Commerce (1912), U. 436-^. 

* A Comparison bettoeen the Tico Stages, p. 10. 
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There are indicadons that playi were stolen by the one house from 
the other; atmilarly titled dramas appearing almost at the same 
time at Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields tel! their own stoiy ; 
apparently in order to repay an “obligation" to Skipuith, no less 
a person than Vanbrugh saw fit, in the second part of his 
(D.L. 1697), to ridicule the seceding actors by putting them on 
the stage and by depicting them as lazy, ignorant and titupidly 
contemptuous of the good offered to them by the worthy patentee*. 

For the sake of completeness, and for comparison with other 
lists of performances given elsewhere in the present volume, there 
may be recorded here the basic facts contained in a record of 
productions at the Theatre Royal from 1696 to the end of the 
century*: 


1696: Nov. 

6 . 

Oroonoko. 

2.V 

The Relapse. 

Dec. 

28. 

Ij 3 ve*s iMSt Shift. 

1697; Jan. 

2. 

Timon of Athens. 

22. 

/Esop. 

hiar. 

9- 

The Prophetess. 


*3- 

The Indian Queen. 


27. 

The Libertine. 

Apr. 

5- 

(ynthia and Endimion. 

8. 

Psyche. 


23 - 

Oroonoko. 

May 

8. 

A Plot and No Plot. 

24. 

.‘Esop. 

»» 

25* 

The Tempest. 


26. 

Don .Sebaituin. 


27- 

The Lancashire Hitches. 


3*- 

The Sham iMtcyer. 

June 

5- 

The Indian Queen. 

12. 

Oroonoko. 


18. 

Marriage a la Mode. 

Nov. 

19. 

The Scornful Ixidy. 


26. 

Timon of Athens. 

Dec. 

4- 

The Prophetess. 


9- 

/Esop. 


* On this fuct Dane Fsmsworth Smiih, Plavi about the Theatre in 

(>936)1 PP* 59-^4- \ 

• Thi* document w«i dwcovered by I^he HoUon {op. at. pp. 377 9) 
He give* the full detail*, together with * lUt of pcrfomunce* up to June 
1701 . Here are pre*en(cd only the dstc* and title* of the play*. 


as 


NHO 
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1698: Jan. 5. The Relapse. 

„ 18. The Country House. 

Feb. 7. King Arthur. 

„ 25. King Arthur. 

Mar. 19. King Arthur. 

Nov. 19. Alexander. 

„ 26. Qidipus. 

,, 28. The Little Thief. 

1699: Jan. 28. Bonduca. 

Feb. 2. The Spanish Wives. 

„ 3. King Lear. 

„ 7. The Island Princess. 

Mar. 25. The Island Princess 

June 29. The Jovial Crew. 

Oct. 24. The Committee. 

,, 28. The Traitor. 

Nov. II. Caius Marius. 

,, 21. The Orphan. 

„ 28. The Constant Couple. 

Dec. 14. The Marriage Hater, 

,, 16. The Earl of Essex. 

The presentation of this list of plays anticipates, of course, the 
progress of events. Performances require actors, and durmg the 
iirst few montlis after Betterton’s secession there was a scramble 
for the available players. 'I'hc Theatre Royal, on April 10, 1695, 
seized on V'erbruRtten and his wife. Foreseeing trouble, the Ix)ril 
Chamberlain commanded, on April 16, that no actor should quit 
either house, and this decree was confirmed on July 25b In 
spite of this, by .April 3, 1696, Ooggett was making preparations 

‘ I.,C. 7 I iirut 7 3. “Whcrca-i 'I’horn.is Rcitorion Elizabeth Harr\ 
Anrip HruccKirdU* John Bo%%nian loicph Willi.uns (‘.lur I’rulcrhill 'I'homas 
DotfKctt Williatn Howen lihnor Lee (i!eor^{c Hrij{ht are bv my Warrant 
sworne and iidinittcd I!w sciA-nnts & Comoedians in Ordinary and 

have Hi» Leave and Authority SiKnified untlcr hand and Seale 

dated v* 45*^* day of March [over April deleted] 1695 to act Comoed\e« 
'rraijedyes Plavcs Knterhiden and Opera's and to perfoime all other 
rhe.itruall and Music.dl Kntertoincrnents but so as to l>e al\\aycs under 
tny Cio\ eminent & retrulation from time to time as hath been Kxcri.iscd 
by my predecessors 'I'o prevent therefore nnv disorder or disturbance 
which may happen amon^ them by v* deserting Sc quitting; v* Company 
without due notice and my leauc first obiavened as h.sth been alwayes 
accustomed I do hereby order that none of His Ma'*** Ciimoedians aboue 
named, nor any that shall be admitted hereafter into said Company by 
me do presume to desert or qiiitl said Company to act or play in any 
other place or company whatsoever without my leaue first had.” 'I'hc 
second order, also in L.C. 7'i, is even more explicit; "To pre\ent all 
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to leave Betterton and on Oct. 26 was avtin;; at O.L. Vcrl'rMi:j;ej». 
similarly, had been enticed frv^m the patentees and \ras |>er- 
forminp at L.I.F.* What exacil) happened we do not kn<»\v. The 
Ixjrd Chamberlain, according to this document, distinctly ordered 
that Verbruggen should continue with the D.L, c<»mpanv untd 
Jan. I, 1696 7; on (Xtober 27 llie latter entered into an agree- 
ment with the L.I F. house, deeding to start there at the iKgmnin,; 
<>t the new year*. Why Dogg^^tt was left free we do not know 
'Fhe order against any actor's lea\ing cither theatre was reiterated 


diHorJrrs A [tiu- last two worJ^ aJiic.l «lv.\r the liiir] iJisturluni <■» whuh 
rius arise v't h.ippen b\ reason of \ctors or an\ .Srisanis hvfr.i hv y' 
Iwo Companves of His Ma'^* fornoiUtaiis uho slmll deiert A (jvutl 
either of >* said Conip.iiu rs g.K* iroiii one » o'npanv to otlirr at 
‘1 heircowne Pleasure atur 1 Ihv hme l>een hsici A. 1 ntertainrd hv ) .ther 
fompanv I do herclw order m lurthcr rontiini mon of m\ lorinet Order 
dated Sixteenth dav of .\prill Last 'i'hat no Vior Actress or Servant 
h\red fi 1 nrertained hv either ol v** Conip.in\es do prrsunsr to ,ir*ert 
Quitt or 1 < lue >* Loii p.m\ wherein hee or 'lire is h\tr«l A 1 ntnt.iineil 
m goe s-y Ait .ind he Intcttained in v' oilier Lonipinv untill \ ' roc. .s 
I spued wherein 1 h< haue (oiirn Bond <»r Artuhs to giue \Naniing to 
(,/uitt \M omp.»ny And then t.i h..ue s - diw hargr o( .M’onipany whrfnti 
hee or shee was or is lir t Iwtcd sS. I ntert.utud md no Leaiie under mi> 
hand tor npprolution of same at ’1 heirr p< tiilis ol heuiK- punished ‘ 

‘ On tins date l« .nt.tol into .in agiermrnt wiih the iiiaiiak'' rs of the 
'I' It , arrangiiiK’ to start al that house on fKt lo Hr wjs to rr.dve / » 
pet aciini; dav from skipwitli. the patentee, or have a sh.itt ’ iij' to th< 
heighih as sh.ill be pud to SV Ltorge IVw.ll .u .\B )obn Vriluimccn, 
as well as a l.en.fit of an old pH'- to be .uted on a W.dnesdas or I iid.o 
m Lent, the .ufor paxing the iharc.s ..f the h.-.i-r Bonds of i ^oc vsetr 

t’oeii In both liie tnanagem. nt and the a. lor 

» I C - t •Hasemi' heiid dtfhrrrues bcoseen ( ouu«‘diatii of 
Null 'Pheattes it append that N.lh s' ( onipame-. h..d srdmed A.I-.rs 
Mr Dog,., (t from V' d he.ure m L.ru..h.s l.o-r fedds and M' \ anhiugc-n 
from the patlentees Contrars to 'llu.e ossne Aifilrs .md no Itrd.ts 
pursuant thereunto I do,- th...fo,r herein Onhr for this time onrK 
th.it \B Vanhrugiren shall r..riime fo a. f n.th tl.e pattrnt.es unM I the 
first dav of janu.trx next (th.it ihe\ mo. m the m. o,e time piosi, r ' 
selu.s of others to Alt h.s Pirt.i .nd ih.u .ft. r the tint .fas of Jae. nest 
Mr \ .m!.iUL-g.n hath fr.c Lih.it. f-* • I'he lot two ssoids .e, ,dl. it 

whicirrhealre he will and for futme tin Or.feis of »(■ ' M'"-' 

ttiVS and of V' 25 of July lOuS 'hall be pun. tuallv ob, trued. 1 h.s n 

dated Oct a6, ifK)f> . 

* LC 7 1 r.ifortunatels an order m I ( x .lors not g. r the 
Theatre .if whuh Verbmggen was p' - it is ,n.om|dr-.. .nd break. 

ofThilf finished "\Mureas Mr Van Bru/yeri one of Hn M. '*< omoe.l.ins 
hath Molen.lv assaulted !»'; ’< ' O’ 1 

publujue |>. ace ansi hath with reproth fuii 'I ’• an- o nis ‘ 'b' 

abused Sr Thomas .Skvpw.th Barr« I doe he r. I- .h - barge ^V \ an bruygen 
from Acting m so' Theatre, or anv other uni,.! i «tur further due. Horn 
hi rein And I rniuire ” 
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on May 27, 1697*, and Doggett, who had got tired of the D.L. 
management and had abandoned that company, was ordered to 
be arrested on Nov. 23 of that year*. Probably the comedian 
acquiesced for the moment, but in October, 1700, he had entered 
into an agreement with the L.I.F. house*. 

Other orders and agreements of these five years all point to the 
same thing, a state of unrest and of uncertainty in theatrical 
affairs, a tyrannical government at the D.L. and D.G. houses, 
a mixed republic at L.I.F. A lengthy and important settlement 
of the affairs of the latter company is preserved in the Public 
Record Office*. This evidently was found unsatisfactory, as on 
Nov. II, 1700, Betterton was appointed sole manager of the 
theatre*. The D.L. troupe had its own troubles arising out of the 
domineering tone of the patentees. Doggett, who had but newly 
joined that company, headed a petition (undated, but probably 
about 1697)* against the management. Rich and Skipwith tried 
in all ways, legitimate and otherwise, to crush their rivals. They 
introduced buffoonery, rope-dancing, tumbling, dancing. Betterton 
petitioned against these, we must suppose in vain’. The years 
were rapidly approaching when pantomime was to banish legitim.ite 
drama from the stage. The years, too, were coming when Collier's 
outburst was to startle London's theatre-goers and players. On 
Jan. 24, 1696, the Lord Chamberlain liad issued an order that 

‘ L.C, 5/152, p. 15. 

* L.C. 5 /» 52 . P- 40. 

* L.C. 7/1, 'I'his IS not dated. “M*’ Dogteett is to be w**' y« Company 
in Little Lincoln’s Inn ffields Si to continue acting with them from y* 
12 day of October next ICnsuinR, to y' 21 day of May followinR, Si have 
for his Salary three pounds a week certain, except in case of any publick 
Calamity, or prohibition from actinu He is also to have y* whole profits 
of one play acted for his benefit” without any charge: if the sum does not 
reach £100 ” Y* Company shall be oblig’d to make up to him y* afores? 
sum of 100'* for y* first play to be acted for his benefit, namely the first 
play that shall be acted for him this present year 1700.” In later years 
It was arranK^d that he should have one benefit, with a minimum income 
of £60, "provided that AU Do^Kct shall not choose to be acted for his 
lienefit any new or rcviv’il play durinu y® first run.” 

* Given in Appendix B. * L.C. 5 it.t, p. 22. * L.C. 7/3. 

' L.C. 7/3. This “shew’eth that it appears by the Receipts and constant 
Charges of the Theatres for some Years past, that the Town will not 
maintain two Playhouses. That the two Company’s have by their bidding 
against each other for Singers, D.-incers &c who are generally Strangers, 
rais'd the Prices so high that b4>lh arc impovcri.sht by it, and most of their 
Profitts cary’d away by Forrcigners. 'Phat both CVimpanys have been 
forc’d for their Subsistance to bring on the Stage, Dancers on the Ropes, 
Tumblers, Vaulters, Ladder dancers &c and thereby debas’d the Theatre, 
and almost levell’d it with Bartholomew fTaire.” 
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all pU>ii fhould be fully licensed ». On June 4. 1697 he commanded 
all scurrilous sentiments and expressions of profanity to be deleted 
from dramas*. In spite of this, the old tone coniinu^, and a more 
peremptory order was issued on Feb. 18, 169H 9. It become* in- 
creasingly obvious, as we examine the records of these last yeari 
of the century, that a new theatrical world was in process of 
formation. Fundamentally, this new theatrical world was marked 
by the substituting of an upper-rniddlc-class morality for the 
moral code of the aristocrats, and by tlie supplanting of the 
brilliantly witty amateurs by the professionals. 'I'hc I-ord Chamber- 
lain's preoccupation w'ith “ Obseniiyes & other Scamialous matters 
& such as any wayes Offend against y* I^wes of (loti & Oootl 
manners” was motivated by the awareness of the ctuirt that the 
gracefully graceless manners which had rtdrd dunng the reign of 
Charles II were giving way to a decorous hut duller cckIc of 
behaviour sponsored by an increasingly merchant society. It is 
convenient to mark the change as coming at the turn of the 
century ; at the same time we must not ignore the premonitory signs 
so evident during the latter years of the ‘Restoration’ age. The 
audience was now demanding a reformation m stage dialogue; 
although Congreve's The H Wv 0/ the Wortd w,w to nunc just as 
the old century gives way to the new', the professional and middle- 
class Colley Ciliher had produced his first play five yean pre- 
viously and had already shown how he w*as to expKtit the moni- 
ising strains so appealing to this changing audience. Sentimentalism 
is rightly to be considered a prime characteristic of the eighteenth- 
century stage, yet it is certain that the coiulitions out of which the 
later sentimental movement developed were being Rhajvcd during 
the last decade of the seventeenth century. This indeed is the 

‘ L.C. 7/1 and 7/3. “ Whereas Severall Plaves Ac are Acted A IVoIoukch 
apoken wherein many thinjfii oufrht to l>e *tru».k <>ut and C'orrected And 
y* playcs approued A Licensed by y* M.isfer of ihc l<t\rlU according to 
y* Anfient Custorne of Ihs place and upon the Lxammaiion of the aaid 
Slaster I find that he Complaincs that of I.8te aeverall new A rcvi\e«l 
playea haue been Acted at v* I’bcaircs of Drury Lane A Doraett f »afden% 
without any Licence And that of I^tc y* Managen of that Cfjinpany haue 
refused to send such playes to l>e perused Corrected A allowed by y' 
Master of y« Kcvcllt I doc therefore Order and Command that for y’ 
future noc playes shall be Acted but such as shall first be sent (and that 
in due time) to Charles Killcgrcw L-.q^ .Master of y* Revells by him to 
be perused and diligently Corrected A I.icensed... And I doe further 
Order A Command the said Master to l>e very Carfull in Correcting all 
Obscniiyca A other Scandalous matters A such as any waves Offend 
against y« Lawes of God A Good manners or the knowne Statutes of this 
Kingdome....” 

• I..C. 5 /t 5 a, p. 19. • I' f* 5 ».U, P tfi*. 
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principal cause of the confusion so amply apparent in stage affairs 
during that time. 

We may well leave the theatres at this point: the Puritan 
conscience reasserted, the patentee house veering towards buf- 
foonery, the L.I.F. theatre struggling on with a divided manage- 
ment, and the one man who had made dignified the actor’s art 
in Restoration times growing old and weak, ready to retire, just 
before his death, in the reign of Queen Anne. 



APPENDIX B 


Documents Il/ustrative of the History 
of the Stage 


(The following records are taken from documents or bot>ks in 
the Lord Chamberlain’s department of the Public Record OiBcc, 
As not ail of these are of equal importance, I havT condensed a 
few; actual wording is indicated by inverted commas. Hitherto 
extracts have been gi\-en only from two books in this collection 
(L.C. 7/1 and L.C. 5/138), first by R. W. Lowe in his /.</e 0/ 
Betterton and later by E, Thaler in Shakespeare to Sheri Jsm, rhese 
books, however, arc by no means the must important, the highly 
interesting play-hsu not suiting till a date covered by other 
warrant volumes.) 

I. Lists of Plays p£kFOK.MKD heporb Royalty. 

I . Plays giren by the T.H, Company, 

(a) Warrant dated Aug. 29, 1668, for plays acted from Dec. 10, 
1666 to July 31, 1668 (L.C. 5/139, p. 129), and sirniiar uarranis 
(L.C. 5/12, p. 17) carrying on list of performances to May 6, 1(169. 
(In these lists 1 have condensed the long entries of p.iymcnts 
which usually take the form “20; 00: 00, " and have added the 
£ marks.) 

"His Ms^...hsih had presented l>efore him those fulloHing Comoediet 
& Tragoedies at Court and at the 'I'heatrc Kuyall. 


Dec: 10 1666 The Silent Weoman at Court £so 

P'he second Iwt reads *’ Storneful! I^ady.") 
ao 'rhe Humorous Lciv* at the 'rheatre the Queenes 

Ma‘* there ... ao 

Jan: aa llie Indian Emperour at the 'I'hcairc Royall ... to 

ffeb: 14 fflora's Vaganes at Court 10 

ffhe second list reads " Rule a Wife and have a Wife."] 

March a: 'Fhe Mayden Queene at the Theater 10 

5 llie Mayden Queene at the 'I'heatrc 10 

1667 

Ap; 15: The Change of Crownes hjs Ma** and the Queene 

were at the 'Theatre *ao 

18 The Mayden QtMenc at Court 20 

27 BartholocDcw fayre at the 'Theatre 10 

May 13; 'The Comittec at the 'Theatre 10 

{Here the second list adds " 16 Auglaura at Court." 20] 
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i8 

The Country Cap*, at ye Theatre 


£10 

Aug: 17 

The Troubles of Queene Elizabeth at the Theatre 

10 

[The second list reads “7” for 17."] 

The fox at Court 


20 

Aug: 28: 

[This is omitted in the second list.] 

The Sea Voyage His Ma*» had two boxes at 



Sep*: 27 

Theatre 

[The second Ibt reads for ‘*27,’’ “as***,”] 


20 


Octo: 7 

The Poetesse at the Theatre 

... 

10 

19 

The Black Prince at the Theatre 


10 

29 

The English Monsier at y* Theatre 


to 

Nov: II 

The Indian Emperour at the Theatre 


10 

16 

Philaster at the Theatre 


10 

21 

The Goblins at y* Theatre 


10 

23 

The Maydea Tragedie at y* Theatre 


10 

Jin: 04: 

The Mayden Queene at the Theatre 


10 

20: 

The Indian Emperour King 8c Queene at 

the 



Theatre 


20 

27 

The Mayden Queene at Court 


20 

ffcb: 20: 

The Duke of Lerma at y* Theatre 


10 

March 20 

The Virgin Martyr at the I'heatrc 


10 

ri’he second list reads “2” for “20,” has no date opposite The 


Mulbery Garden, and writes Jan. 12 for June 12.I 



1668 




May 18 

The Mulbery Garden His Ma‘* and the Queene 



at the Theatre 


20 

June 12 

An Evening Ix>ue his Ma‘* and the Queene at the 



Theatre 


20 

July 14 

Hide Parke at the Theatre 

• « » 

10 

3* 

Mons* Raggou at y* Theatre 


10" 

The second list runs as follows: — 



"Sep* 14: 

The Damaseilea A la Mode y* King here ... 



Sep* 28: 

The Citty Match the King here 


10 

Nov: 6: 

The Island Princessc King 8c Queene 


20 

9 

The Tamer tamed at Court 


20 

21 

The Scomefull Lady at Court 


20 

Dec: 3“ : 1668. 

The Vsurper King here 


10 

7: 

I'hc Vsurper at Court 


20 

18: 

Cattalinea Conspiracie Knig (si' ) here 


10 

Jan: a<*; 

Cattalines Conspiracie King & Queene here 


20 

7 

The Island Pnnccsse King here 


10 

»3 

Cttt alines Conspiracie King here 


10 

16: 

I lorace The King here 


10 

ai; 

Horace The King & Queene 


20 

29: 

The Heiresse The King here 


10 

ffeb: S'** 

The Comittee at Court 


20 

22 

Bartholomew ffavre at Court 


20 

March 23 : 

The Coxcombe y* King here 


10 

Ap. 17: 1(169 

The Alchymist The King here 


10 

May 6: 1669 

The King & Noe King 


10" 

(b) Warrant dated Nov. 26, 1674, for plays acted from Mar. 26. 

1674 to Nov. 

10, 1674 (E.C. 5/14LP. 73)- 
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March 26: 

The Bcctcri Buah 

lt 9 


30 

The ftcnch Opera 

10 

Ap: 

>3 

Marriage a la mode 

to 

May 

It 

Lout in e Meat 

to 

IS 

Indian Emperor 

10 


i6 

Nero 

10 

Octo 

20 

The Traytof 

10 


14 

Philaeter 

10 

Nov. 

9 

RoUo Duke of Normandy 

iO 



A box for y* Queene ... 

10 


10 

Indian Emperor 

10 


(f) Warrant dated Jan. 27, 1674/5, P^*y* 

Nov. 12, 1674 to Jan. 15, 1674/5 (id. p. n6). 


Nouember 1 2 : 

The Alchymiat 

iCto 


16 

Agtaura the King A Queene 

10 


19 

The Mock ' 1 ‘empeal 

10 


M 

lx>ue in a Mate 

10 


30 

Bartholomew fayre 

10 

Dec 

8 

llie Tamer tamed 

to 


17 

ITte laland princeaae 

10 


21 

Ihe Rehearaail 

to 


28 

'Ihe Rehearaail 

10 

Jtn'» 

12 

'rhe Country Wife 

10 


IS 

The Country Wife 

10' 


(if) Warrant dated June 14, 1675, for pla)# acted from Jan. 25, 
1674/s to June 7, 167s (tJ. p. 215). 


“Jan; 25. 
March 8 
Aprill 19 
Ap. aj 
Ap. io 
May y' 4^ 
May 7'* 
May I o 
June 7 


The Ntoore of Venice The King A Queene 
Catalina Conapiracye the Kinga Ma‘* 

Rollo Duke of NonnmtJv ... 

King A No King, King A Oocene 
Sophintaha ... 

Sophinuba King A Queene 
Sophini^ba King A Queene 
I^ue in y* Daike ... 

The laland Princcaae at Whitehall 


£*0 

10 

to 

ao 

10 

20 

20 

to 

20“ 


(e) Warrant dated Feb. 16, 1675 6, for play* at ted from June 19, 
1675 to Jan. 29, 1675/6 (iif. p. 359), and warrant dated June 1, 
1677, for plays acted from June 19, 1675, to May 5, 1677. I he 
fini( is given to Jan. 29, and the Init is continued from the second 


"June 19 Marriage ala Mode £10 

Octoi 26 The Alchymiat 10 

Nov; 6 .Sophomaba to 

II The Cornu tec ... to 

17 Aureng-Zebe to 

20 Aureng-Zebe ... to 

Dec: 17 Meiry Wives of Windaor ... 10 
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ai 

Granada I part 

lio 


29 

Sophoniaba both thetre Ma^'* 

20 

Jan: 

12 

Moor of Venice 

10 

17 

The Sox 

10 


29 

Auguatua Caesar 

JO 

May 

16 

The Country Wife 

10 

1676. 

18 

Tyranick Loue or y* R Mamr 

20 


23 

Phylaater 

10 

May 

29 

Aurengzebe at Court 

20 

June 

13: 

Noe foole like y* old foole 

10 

Nov: 

18: 

A foole turned Critick 

10 


27: 

Haniballa overthrow 

10 

Dec: 

4: 

Juliua Caesar 

20 


5 

The Mayden Queene 

20 


1 1 

The playne dealer 

10 


13 

llie playne dealer 

10 

Jan 

1“ 

A shoemaker a Gent 

10 


12 

I p‘ of y* destruction Jerusalem 

20 


18 

2“ pr* Jerusalem 

10 

March 17 

I'he Rivall Queene 

10 

April! 

a- 

'I‘he Capt or Towne Misse . . . 

10 

1677. 


May 

5 

Scaramucha 8c Harlakyn 

10’* 


2 . Plays given by the Duke*s Company. 

(a) Warrant dated Aug. 31, 1668, for plays acted from Oct. 
1666 to Aug. 9, 1668 (L.C. 5/139, p. 125). 


“Oct. 

29: 

Loue in a Tub at Court 

C20 

1666 


Mustopha at Court 

20 

Nov: 

26: 

Worse 8e Worse at Court 

20 

Dec 

3“ 

Adventure of fiue houres at Court ... 

20 


*7 

Mackbeth at Court 

20 


28 

Hen : fifth at Court 

20 

Jan 

1 

The Villaine at Court 

20 

March 

3 

The English princes at y® Theatre . . . 

10 


28 

Humorous Louers 

10 

Aprill 

9. 

lx)ueinaTubb 

10 

May 

2 

The Witts at Court 

20 


6 

'I’he flumorous Lovers at the 'rheatre 

10 


9. 

I'he Schoole of Complements at C'ourt 

20 

May 

21 

llie Scige of Rhodes at y* Theatre ... 

10 

Aug. 

15 

Martin 

10 


21 

S® Martin 

10 

Oct 

4* 

S' Martin 

10 


8 

The Coffee house 

10 


IS 

The Coffee house 

10 


22 

Mustapha 

10 

[The date 

22 here seems to have been written ovei 

37.) 

Nou. 

s 

S' Martin 

10 


7 

The Tempest 

10 


14 

TheTen^ieat 

to 
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19 

Th# RivaUt 

£*o 

a6 

TheTempeat 

so 

Dec 16 

Tu Quoque 

to 


Loue in a Tubh 

10 

Jan 8 

S' Martin 

10 

ffeb 3 

Sr Martin at Court 

so 

6 

She would if ahe could at y* ITieatre 

10 

aa 

Aibumaxer 

10 

>5 

She would if ahe couUI 

10 

March 7 

She would if ahe could . . 

10 

*4 

The I'empeat 

to 

36 

The Mana y* Maater . . 

10 

Aprill 11. 

The Tempeat 

10 

i& 

S' Martin 

10 

30 

She woud if ahe coud 

10 

23 

The Mana y* Master 

10 

May a 

ITie Sullen Louera 

10 

4 

The Sullen Louera 

10 

29 

She woud if ahe ooud at C'ouit 

30 


Aug; 9, x668 Th« GuAfdUn «o 


£540” 

(b) Warrant dated Sept, xi, 1674, for plays acted from Mar. 9, 
1671, to Mar. 12, 1672/3 (L.C. 5/141, p. 2). 

“March 9: 1671 Hanihall £10 



It 

RomanticJt Ijidy 

10 


28 

Pompey 

10 

Nov. 

14 

S' Solomon at C’o'‘ . , . 

20 

Ap 

20 73. 

Adventure 5 hourea.. 

to 

May 

17 

Charles 8 . . 

10 

July 

4 

Cittixen turned Gent 

to 


8 

the same . . 

10 


17 

the same 

to 

Aug 

3 

ffaull Jealoaie . . 

10 


16 

Cittixen turned (lent 

10 

Aug. 

17: 

Loue in a Tubh . . 

to 


31 

The Witta 

to 


29 

Cittixen turned Gent 

to 


31 

.S' Martin Marall . . 

to 

Sept. 

3 

King Hen : 8 : 

to 


17 

CTiarlea 8 

to 

Oct^. 

3 

Cittixen turned (ienr. 

to 

Nov, 

4: 

Y* Morning Ramble 

10 


17 

Y* (iaurdian 

to 

Dec: 

a: 

Kptom Wella 

10 


4: 

Epsom Wella 

10 


27 

Epsom Wella at Court 

30 

Jan: 

10: 

Y* Amoroi» Widow 

10 

(Teb 

4 

Y* Amour Widow ... 

10 


6 

Y« Dutch Loven . . . 

10 


18 

Mackbeth 

to 

March 

13 167I 

Y* CareJeaa lovers ... 

10“ 
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(f) Warrant dated June 14, 1675, for plays acted from July 3, 
1673, to Mar. 2, 1674/5 {id. p. 216). 


“July 3: 1673 Morocco £10 

Aug: 3 (or 9?) Y* Man* y* Master 10 

Sep‘ 27 Y* Rectory 10 

Oct: 21: S' Martin Marall 10 

28: Herod & Meriamne 10 

Dec: 5 Epsom Wells 10 

Jan 31: Adventure 5 houres 10 

Mar: 18: Y* Sea Captainea 10 

Nov: 2: Constantcnople 10 

1674 

3 Cittizen turned Gent at Court 20 

1674 

Nov 9 Love 8 c Revenge 10 

17 Y* Tempest double price ... 20 

18 Tempest double price ... 20 

26 Tryvmphant Widdow ... 10 

28 Tempest 20 

Dec: 2: Hamlett K : 8e Q : 20 

30: She would if she could ... 10 

Jan. 8 Y* Gaurdian K & Q: ... 20 

21. S' Martin Marall 10 

Jan: 221674 S' Martin Marall K & Q ... 20 

ffeb : 27 Psyche first Acting 30 

Mar: a: Psyche 20'* 


(i) Warrant dated June 29, 1677, for plays acted from May 28, 
1675, to May 12, 1677 (L.C. 5/142, p. 81). 

“His Ma^ Bill from His Royall Highnesse Theatre. 


1675* 


May 

28 

At the Conquest of China 

Oo 

June 

15 

At the Libertine 

10 

Sept 

28 

At D' ffaustus 

!0 

22 

King and Queene at Alcihiadcs and a box for the 




Mayds of llono' 

25 

Jan. 

10 

At the Country Wiit 

10 

March 

1 1 

At the Man of Mode 

10 

Aprill 

1676 

At the Man of Mode and Box for the Mayds of 


18 

Hono' 

IS 

May 

25 

At the Virtuoso 

10 

Jan 

8 

At Don Carlo* 

10 

Nou. 

4 

At Madam fikkle 

10 

ffeb 

12 

At Anthony & Cleopatra 

10 


24 

At the 2“ part of the Seige of Rhodes 

10 

March 24 

At the Rouer 

10 

[May la] 

At Circe double price 

20' 


(e) W.irrant dated Aug. 19, 1678, for plays acted from May 31, 
1677, to May 28, 1678 (L.C. 5 '143, p. 162). 
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“Hi» SU^ BiU From Hit Roytll Hifhncttc Th«*irt 
}^T1 

At the Fond Hushand ... £io 
At the fTond Huahand 
At the Impeiiienenta 
At the Tefn|>r«t 
At the Pohtutan 
At S' Patient fTancy 
At M' Lymbcrham 


May 


June 

8'‘: 

July 

a8‘fc 

Nov: 

15^* 

Nov: 

17“ 

Jan: 

I7‘" 

March 



1678. 

Apnll 

May aS*** : 


At ffriendahip in iTashion 
At the C'ounterfcita 


3. Plays givfti hy the I nited Com flumes. 

(a) Warrant dated Jan. 10. 1684 5, for play« actr*! from Nov. 5. 
1677, to Jan. 2, 1684/5 (L.C. 5 '145. p. 120).’ To the end of it*8i, 
of course, the entries refer to plays given l>v the Duke’s actors 
at D.G. 

“1677. Nov: 5. The Kin® at v* Tempest, doiihle pruc {10 


17. at S' Popler Wisdome 10 

Jan: 17: at S' Patient ffancy 10 

March: It at Lymberham 10 

78 Apnll 25‘^ at friendship in fashion 10 

.\lav 2^. at V* Counterfeits to 

March Mt at y* .Soldiers fortune 10 

8. at y* Spanish frver 10 

80 Aprill 4: at y* 2^ p.irt of y* It over 10 

81: Ap: 18: at y* Soldiers fortune wjih v' Q: A a 

Box for y* Matdes of llonu' 20 

Nov: 22. At Ixindon Cud. olds 10 

June 24 at y* Rovalist 10 

ffeh - II at Venu e I*' served lo 

1682 Nov: 9th. at the .Soldiers fortune w'* v* Q‘ 4 a 

box for y* Maules of Mono' 20 

Nov: 25. at y* Ixindon (\ickoM »nh v* Oneenr 

8c a box for v* Maules of hono' 20 

Dccemb' i*‘ 8a. at y* Duke of Ctuise with y* Q : & a box 

for y* Maides of I ono' 20 

14: at y* Ix>ndon Cuckolds 10 

30: at y* enhances with y* Q: fic a Ik»x for 

y' M odes of hono' 20 

Jan: nth at v* Wonton Wife with y' (J & a box 

for y* Maidcs of hono' 20 

18 At Othelo with y' Queenc & a box for y* 

Maydei of Mono' 20 

ffeb: nth. at Valentinian 10 

23, At %■* Sromfull Lads* 10 

16S4 Nov: jil. At a Duke 8c .No Duke with y* Qtieene 

8e a box for the Maydea of hono' 20 
29: At y* Spanish fryar 10 

Dec: 9: Att a Duke 8c No Duke 10 

Jan: a<* At y* Leivtenant 10 
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For Acting at Whitehall 
1680. February 11th 


The King at y* Rover 

iCao 

13. at y* Wanton Wife 

20 

17. at S' ffopling 

20 

20. at Epsom Wells 

20 

27. at She woud if she coud 

20 

March 6. at Nights intregue 

20 


(If) Warrant dated Dec. 28, 1685, for plays acted from Jan. 13, 
1684/5, 5/^47* P* ^8)- 


1685 

** 

His Ma“** Bill from the Theatre 


Janu: \ 

13 

The Queene at Jerusalem ye seed part 

£os 

This was 

*5 

The King 8c Queene at the Silent Weonuui 

05 

before y* [ 

20 

The Queene at Rolo 

05 

late Kinges ; 

22 

The King and Queene at y* Rover 

05 

death ^ 

27 

The King 8c Queene at y* Disapovntm* 

05 

1685 Aprill 

28 

The King 8c Queene 8c a Box for y* Maydes 
of Hono' at Rolo 

*5 

May 

I|lb 

The King 8c Queene 8c a Box for y* Maydes 
of Ilono' at S' Courtley Nice 

IS 

May y* 

30 

The Queene at Othelo 

10 

June 

3 “ 

The King and Queene 8c a Box for y' Maydes 
of 1 lono' at the Opera 

30 

Octob' 

29 

20 

The Rover at Whitehall 

The Queene 8c a Box for y* Maydes of 
hono' at A King 8c noe King 

20 

15 

Nov: 

4 “* 

Rule a Wife at Whitehall 

20 


9 

S' Courtley Nice at Whitehall 

20 


16 

The Citty Pohtiques at W'hitehall 

20 


24 

y* Moore of Venice st Whitehall 

20 


30 

S' Phoplyn att Whitehall 

20 

Dec: 


The playne Dealer at Whitehall 

20' 


(c) Warrant dated May 15, 1686, for plays acted from Dec. 30, 
1685, to May 10, 1686 (id. p. 125 and L.C. 5/16, p. 124). 

" 1685 The Kings Dill from y* Theatres. 


Dec: 

30'^ 

The King 8c Queene St a Box for y* Maydes of 




Hono' at y* CoITiittee 

Os 

Jan: 

13: 

The Dutches of Malfey at Whitehall 

20 


20: 

All for Love at Whitehall 

20 


27: 

The Chances st Whitehall 

20 

ffeb: 

3: 

The Scornfull Lady at Whitehall 

20 


8: 

The King 8c Queene 8c a Box for y* Maydes of 




hono' at Mackbeth 

15 


10: 

The Humorous Lievtensnt at W’hitehall 

20 


11 ; 

The King 8c Queene 8c a Box for y* Maydes of 




hono' at y* French Opera 

as 


16: 

The Mock Astrologer at Whitehall 

20 


[The list of 5/16 seema to give “ a6 ” as the date.] 
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AprQl 8: Tb« King & Quecne & a Bo* for jr* Maydaa 

of hooo' at f* CofHittca £15 

30 Hamlett at Whitehall M 

1686 : Nfay 6 : The King & Queene it a Bo* for y* Mavdoa 

of hono» at y* Rehcaraall 13 

xo: The K : Q : & a Box for y* Maydca of hooo' 

at S' Courtly Nice i \ " 

(d) Warrant dated Dec. 30, 1686, for plap acted between 
Oct. 6 and Dec. 15, 1686 (L.C. 5/147, p. 260). 

“1686. 

Octo. 6 : The King it Queene & a B«* for y* Maydet 


of hono' at Mustapha £15 

13 The King 8 c Queene 8 c a !«* for y* Nlaydea 

of Hono' at y* Mock Attruioger 1 5 

20 S' Marlin Marail at Whitehall 20 

27 Alexander y* Create at Whitehall 10 

Nov: 3 S' Courtly Nice at Whitehall ao 

to Othelo y* Moor of Venice at Whiihall 20 

17 The Committe at Wliitehall 30 

24 The Huraoroute I^eiv* at Whitehall ao 

Dec: I. The Beggar* at Whiirhail ao 

9 A King 8c no King at W hitchall ao 

15 the Mayden Queene at Whitehall 20** 


(f) Warrant dated June 30, 1687, for plays acted from Jan. 3, 
1686/7 to .May 16, 1687 (i</. p. 361). 


“ 1686 Ilia Ma*** Bill from y* Iheatre* 

January 3 The fond Huaband at Whitehall £20 

10 'I'he Orphan at \S httehall ao 

19 'rhe Rover at Whitehall ao 

20 'I'he King 8c Queene it a Box for y' Maydca 

of Mono' at y* Rehearaall 15 

26 Roio at Whitehall ao 

1687 

Apnll 6: The King St Queene 8c ■ Bo* lor y* Maide* 

of Mono' at y* Maide* 'I'rayeJy ,% 

1 1 The Spanish Curate at Whitehall ao 

18 Julius Caesar at W'hitehall 20 

25 The Island Princes at Whitehall 20 

May y* 9 King I^ear at Whitehall ao 

12 The King at y* Mistreu 10 

16: Valentinian at Whitehall 20'* 


(/) Warrant dated April 3, 1688, for playi acted from Jan. 31, 
1687/8, to Feb. 27, 1687/8 (L.C. 5/148, p. 145). 


" 1687 

January 31: 
February 6. 
*3 
ao 
*7 


The Villaine at W'htichall 

The Double Marriage at Whitehall 

The Beggars Rush at Whitehall 

'The Hiatory of King Lear at Whitehall 

The Humeroua Leivetenant at Whitehall 
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(g) Warrant dated Jan. 2, 1689/90, for plays acted in May, 
Nov. and Dec. 1689 (L.C. 5/149, p. 368). 

“ 1689. Thcire Ma** Bill from the Theatres. 

May the 28'^ : The Queene a Box, and a Box for the Maids 

of Mono' at the Spanish Fryer £15 

31 S' Courtly Nice Acted by the Queenes 

Command 10 

Nov' the 7 The Queen a Box tc a Box for the Maids 

of Hono' at y« Masacre of Paris 1 5 

1 5 The Joviall Crew acted at Whitehall 20 

Dec' : the 4^^' The Queen a Box, and a Box for the Maids 
Hono' at Don Sebastian King of 
Portugall 15" 

(A) Warrant for playa acted in Jan. 1689/90, April, Oct. and 
Nov 1690, Feb. 1690/1, Jan. and Feb. 1691/2, Nov. 1692 and 
Jan 1692/3 (L.C. 5/151, p. 369). 

“i68,V 


Jan' lb”* 

y* Queen a Box & a Box for y* Maids 



Hon' Alex'* 


(cancelled) 1690 Y* Queene a Box it a Box for v* Maids 


Apr. 30^“ 

Hono' Amphytrion 


Apr 30 1690 

Acted at White-hall S' Courtley 

20 

Octo' 21 

Y* Q; a Box 8c a Box for y* Maids 



Hon' Amphitrion 

IS 

Nov. 4^^ 

at Whitehall Rover 

20 

17th 

y* Q a Box 8 c a Box for y* Maids Hono' 



Prophetess 

30 

Feb' 4'“ 

y* Q a Box 5 c a Box for y* Maids Hon' 



Edward 3 

15 

Jan' 169! 7‘** 

y* Q a Box 5 c a Box for y* Maids Hon' 



K Arthur 

30 

Feb o’** 

y* Q a Box 5 c a Box for y* Maids Hon' 



Orphan 

15 

Nov: 14'^ 

y* Q: a Box 5 c a Box for y* Maids Hon' 



Henry a 

15 

Feb 16 

y* Q a Box 5 e a Box for y* Maids Hon' 



Fairy Queen 

31 

1693 Jan' 13 

y* Q a Box 5 c a Box for y* Maids of Hon' 



double dealer 

»5 


II. Plays belonging to the Companies. 


I. Plays allotted to D*Avenant (Dec. 12, 1660). In margin 
“S' Will. Dauenant Acting Playca/’ 

''Whereas S' William Davenant, Knight hath humbly p'sented to us 
a proposition of reformeinge some of the most ancient Flayes that were 
playd at Blackfriers and of makeinge them, fitt, for the Company of 
Actors appointed vnder his direction and Conland, Vis: the playes called 
the Tempest, Measures, for Measures, Much adoe about nothings, 
Rome and Juliet, Twelfe night, the Life of Kings Henry the Eyght, the 
Sophy, Kings Lear, the Tragedy of Mackbeth, the Tragedy of Hamlet 
prince of Dennnarke, and the Dutchesse of Malfy, Therefore wee haue 
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frtnted vnlo th« tayd S' Willttm D«uen«nt, liJ»crty to rrptctmt tht 
pbyc* aboue named by the Aeton x-ndcr h» conund. notwithttandmie 
any Warrant to the contrary, fbnneriy Kran^ad.'* 'Phr warrant proceeda to 
forbid any but D’Avenant't a«ora to prtacnt theae pUya, and declarta 
that he should alao ha\’e the right in hia own work*. A note ta then in* 
•erted regardmg the passing over of actora from one company to another, 
and the warrant dotes by granting I>‘A>enant two months nght in "The 
Mad Lov«, The Mayd in y* Mill, the Spanish Curate the Loyall Subject 
Rule a Wife and haue a Wife and Perailes pnnce of lYre." (L.C. 5/1 J7, 
P. 343.) 


2. Plays allotted to D'Ax'enant (Au;*. 20, iWitS). 

“ Playea allowed to be acted by hia Royal! Highneaae y* Duke of Yotkea 
Comoediana 


The Poetaster 
Cupids Reuenge 
Tiinon of Athena 
Troyolua and Criaseida 
Three parts of H : y* 6 : 

I'he honest mans forUine 
Woemen pleas'd 
Witt at Seuerall Weapons 
I'he Woemen Mater or I'he hungry 
Courtier 
All foolea 
Birona Conspiracy 
Broken heart 


Bird in a Cage 
C'habot Admiral! of fTranae 
(faithful! Shepheard (Shepheardcaat 
m L C. 5 12) 

Merod and Aniipater 
Humor out of breath 
Jealous l,ouen 
Loues Melancholy 
Muliasses the Turke 
Queene of Arragon 
Reuengr of Busty D'Amboia 
Reuenge for Honor 


This is the list of the playea allowed to His RoyslI Highnesse Actors 
and none other has right to them Aug. 2o‘* 1668." Signed, Manchester. 
(L.C. s/ 139 , p. 375 ) 


3. Plays allotted to Killif^erc (c. Jan. 12, 1668/9). 

"Plays Acted at the Theatre Rovull. 

A Catalogue of part of Hts Ma*'* Ser\afifs Playe<i a« ihey were formerly 
acted at the Blackfryera & now allowed of to his Servants at y* 

New Theatre 


Everyman in hia Humour 

Everyman out of hia Humour 

Cyntheaa Revells 

Sejanua 

Theffba 

The Silent Weoman 
I'he Alchymiat 
Catalin 

Bartholomew ffayre 
Staple of Newca 
The DevUla an Aase 
Magnitick Lady 
Tale of a Tubb 
New Iiuj 
Dcggera Bush 
Booduca 

Cuatome of y* Country 


'I’he ('apt.itne 

'riic (. lufu 

The Coxioml>e 

The Double Marriage 

The (french Lawyer 

The (false One 

'J he fayre Mayd of y* Inn 

The Humorous I.e’iv* 

Tlie Island Princes 
The Knights of Malta 
The Ixiyall Subject 
I'he l^wet of Candye 
Lovea Progressc 
The Winters Tale 
King John 
Richard the Second 
I.oues Cure 


*3 
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Louet Pilgrimftge 

The Noble Gentlemen 

The Nice Velour 

The Propheteeee 

The MenheU Meyd 

The Pilgrim 

The Queene of Corinth 

The Spanish Curate 

The Sea Voyage 

Valentinian 

The Weomana Prize 

A Wife for a Moneth 

The Wyd Goose-Chaae 

The Elder Brother 

The ffaythfull Shephardeaae 

A King & noe King 

The Maydea Tragedie 

Phylaster 

RoUo Duke of Normandy 
The Scomefull Lady 
Thiery it Theodorat 
Rule a Wife it haue a Wife 
The Gentlemen of Verona 
The Merry Wives of Windsor 
The Comoedy of Errora 
Loves Labour Lost 
Midsomer Nights Dreame 
The Merchant of Venice 
As you like it 
The Tameing of y* Shrew 
Alls well y‘ ends well 
Henry y* fourth 
The Second part 
The Royall Slauc 
Richard y* Third 
Coriolanus 
Andronicua 
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Julius Ceaaer 
The Moore of Venice 
Anthony it Clopatra 
Cymbelyne 
The Doubtful! Heire 
The Impostor 
The Brothers 
The Sisters 
The Cardinall 
The Duke of Lerma 
The Duke of Millan 
Alphonso 

The vnnaturall Cumbat 
The Gardian 
Aglaura 

Arviragus 8t Philitia i** pt. 
Arviragua it Philitia ad pt. 

The Spartan Ladyes 
The Bashfull Lover 
Bussy D*Amboys 
Brenoralt 
Country Captaine 
The Variety 

The Emperour of y* East 
The Deserveing ffavorett 
The Goblins 
The ffatall Dowry 
The Lost Lady 
The Devell of Edmonton 
More Desemblcri then Weomcn 
The Mayor of Quinborough 
The Northen Lasse 
The Novella 
Osmond y* Great Turke 
The Roman Actor 
The Widdow 
The Widdows Teares’' 

(L.C. 5/12, p. 21a.) 


III. References to Particular Performances. 

1. For the warrant for payment of ^20 to |nhn Rhodes in 
respect of a performance of Ignoramus at Court, Nov. i, 1662, sec 
Appendix A, p. 302. The original warrant is in .'\. 0 . 3/130. 

2. “A Warrant to the Master of the Great Wardrobe to prouidc 
and deliuer to Thomas Killigrew Esqr to the value of forty pounds 
ii\ silkes for to cloath the Musick for the play called the Indian 
Queene to bee acted before their Ma*‘** Jan. 25*^ 1663*’ (i.e. 
1663/4 ; L.C. 5/138, p. 15). 

3. Order to deliver, to Monsieur Grabut “such of the Scenes 
remayning in the Theatre at Whitehall as shalbe vsefull for the 
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french Opera at the Theatre in Bridget Street.** Thete Grabut ia 
ordered to return within fourteen dayi, Mar. 27, 1674 (L.C. 5/140, 

p- 456)- 

A letter to KiUigrew demanding the return of the acenet ta m 
L.C. 5/140, p. 471, dated April 27, 1674. 

Sutement regarding dancers: “In his Ma*** Letters Patents 
for erecting the two Theaters There is a Clause That One house 
shall not entertaine any person that are before entertained in the 
other House without leauc or a discharge giuen by y* house where 
they were first entertained 

It was affirmed by M' Lac^ that he had agreed with M' Grabu 
that the ffrench Danceing Masters should dance at y* Kangs 
Theatre & that they should haue Tcnn Shillings a day for every 
day they did dance 

It is further affirmed by M' Killcgrew M' Hart & M' l.^cy 
that they did agree with y* Six dancers for fiuc shillings aday 
whether they did dance or not, Sc this agreeing Testified by two 
W'ittnesses ready to take theire Oathes 

That Accordingly for two Monethes together they practiced 
theire Dances, had in y* end theire Clothes made fitt for them Sc 
theire Money carr>'ed to them according to y* agreem*. 

'I'hc Dancers did not accept of theire Money allcdging they had 
made noc binding agrcem‘ nor could, by reason of a former one 
they had with M' Grabu which did not leauc them at Liberty to 
make any They farther say that wlien they treated with M' Killc- 
grew, they Gaue an Iniimacon of this agreem* but prove it not 
Sc those on Mr Killcgrcwc’s side vttcrly deny that any such thing 
was aileaded 

.Mon*^ Gr.ibu was often at theire practising, &... therefore very 
probably not Ignorant of y* agreem^ that had l>ccnc made l>ctwcenc 
them &Mf Killcgrew. Mayy* .Second 1674 “(L.C. 5/140; in index 
at end among letters NOI’Q). 

Order regarding these; “I doc hereby Order that M*" Pecurr 
M' Lc Temps iM^ .Shenan and AL D’muraile iTrcnch Danccra in 
the late Opera doe attend M' Kilicc’rcw Master of His Ma'« 
Comoedians in His Ma‘»* 'rhc.itrc K<»y.»ll & ob.scrvc & performe 
his Cornands according to agreem* bciwccnc them... 6: day of 
May 1674“ (L.C. 5/140, p. 472). 

4. Order to musicians to attend at the I heatre in Whitehall 
**at such tymes as Aladam Lc Roch & M' Paisiblc shall appoynt 
for y« pracliceing of such Musick as is to be in y* Ifrcnch Comedy 
to be acted before His Ma“* on >• Nync & twentieth of May 
instant,” May 22, 1677. (L.C. 5/142, p. 38.) 
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The Theatre was ordered to be prepared for a play on this day; 
it may be that the French opera, Rare en Tout, was performed then! 
(L.C. s/142, p. 40.) 

5. “It is his Ma“«* pleasure that M' Turner & Hart or 
any other Men or Boyes belonging to His Ma**«* Chappell Royall 
that sing in y« Tempest at His Royall Highnesse Theatre doc 
remainc in Townc all the Weeke (dureing his Ma“«* absence from 
Whitehall) to performe that service, only Saterdayes to repairc 
to Windsor & to retumc to London on Mundayes if there be 
occacon for them And that (they) also performe y like Service in 
y* Opera in y said Theatre or any other thing in y* like Nature 
where their hclpe maybe desired May 16, 1674. (L.C. 5/15, p. 3.) 

6. Order for Rule a Wife and Have a Wife to be given at Court 
on Nov. 15, with command that the actors and the music should 
be ready “That y« King may not stay for them.” Nov. ii, 1682. 
(L.C. 5/144, p. 303.) 

7. “ These are to require you to Act the Play called the Tragedy 
of Valentinian at Court before His Ma* upon Munday night next 
being the Eleaventh of this moncth.” Feb. 6, 1683/4. Addressed 
to actors of T.R. (L.C. 7/1 ; and L.C. 5/145, p. 14.) 

“These are to signify unto you His Ma^* Pleasure That you 
give order for Candles, & all other usuall Allowances of Bread, 
Deere, Wine and Coales to bee dcliuered unto John Clarke Keeper 
of the Theatre in Whitehall for the use of His Ma’» Comoedians 
who are to act a Play at Court on Munday night next being the 
Eleaventh of ffebruary instant And that you give order for Coales 
for ayreing the Play house the day before." Feb. 9, 1683/4; 
to the Duke of Ormond, Lord Steward. (L.C. 7/1.) 

8. Order to pay Betterton £20 for “ the King & Queenes Ma“** 
Seeing the Play called Alexander at the Theatre Royall." Dec. 19, 
1685. (L.C. 5/147, p. 52.) 

9. Order to pay M” Barry £20 ‘‘for the Play called the Em- 
perour of the Moone acted before His Ma‘®." Dec. 20, 1687. 
(L.C. 5/148, p. 59.) 

10. Order to pay Crownc fio “as a quift from His Ma‘» for 
His Play called Courtlcy Nice." Jan. 9, 1687/8. (L.C. 5/148, 
p. 64.) 

11. Order to pay Crownc £20 “as a quift from His Ma‘» for 
arcing His Play called Darius King of Persia." May 8, 1688. 
(L.C. 5/148, p, 195,) 

12. Order to pay M” Barry £25 for “the Spanish Fryar, or 
the double discovery" acted before Her Majesty. June 8, 1689. 
(L.C. 5/149, p. 154.) 
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13. Order for 1 Urge looking glm to be emploj^ in Sir 
Courtky Sici thit evening. April 30, 1690. (L.C. 5/150, p. 74.) 

14. Order to pay M" Barry ^25 for ** Grce " acted by command. 
Nov. 7. 1690. (L.C. 5/150, p. 170.) 

[An order had been given on Oct. 18 to get the ITicatre ready 
for a pUy on Nov. 4, the King’s birthday (u/. p. 156); on this 
occasion a new orange colour curtain was provided (i</. p. 164) 
and eight cane stools (id. p. 164).] 

15. Order to pay William ** Monfort” £10 for '* Edward y* 
Third acted before lIerMa‘».” Oct. 10,1691. (L.C. 5/150, p. 306.) 

16. Order to pay M” Barry £25 for ‘‘y* Orphan or y* Unhappy 
Marriage,” Mar. 3, 1691/2. (L.C. 5/151, p. 30.) 

17. Order to pay M'» Barry' £25 for Catus Manuj. June 10, 
1693. (L.C. 5/151. p. 242.) 

18. Order to pay M« Barry £25 for "ye old Batchelor.” 
April 16, 1694. (L.C, 5/151, p. 352.) 

19. Documents relating to the Court Mas^pie of Calitto. 

(a) Order to deliver to Henry' Harris, Yeoman of the ReveU, 
"Two Habitts or dresses for two Shepheardes: Eight Hahitts or 
dresses for Eight Satyrs: Eight hahitts or dresses to represent 
y Winds: Six habittt for Six Sohiiers,” the mastiuc to be given 
at Christmas. Sept. 27, 1674. (L.C. 5/141, p. 74 ) 

(b) Order to give Phillipp Kinnersley , Yeoman of t he Wardrf)l)e, 
" a Curtaine of Blew Red & White in Breadthes of StufTc of what 
kind you thinkc fitt to fall downe before the Stage in y» Theatre 
in Whitehall.” Nov. 3, 1674. (Id. p. 77.) 

(c) Order to set lights in the Theatre, and to heat the tiring 
rooms and pit for rehearsals on Saturday, I'ucsday and 'Ehursilay 
nights. Nov. 28, 1674. (Id. p. 74.) 

(d) Order to provide to same "Eight Dozen of Wall Tynn 
Sconces for His Ma*** Service in y* 'Ehcatre in Whitehall And 
also that you cause Lattices to lookc through to be made in y* 
Curtaine that is to fall downe before the Stage there.” Dec. 7, 
1674. (W. p.77.) 

(e) Order for fire shovels for masque. Dec. 15, 1674. (Id. 
p. 82.) 

(/) Order to deliver to Henry Hams " lialiitts to represent the 
foure parts of the world, hahitts for fourc Acriall spintis hahitts 
for foure glorious spiritts hahitts to represent t)ic 'riiamcs, peace, 
and plenty one habitt for the Genius of the Countrey, one habit 
for M*'* Blake habitts for fiuc .Shepheards hahitts for Eight 
Bacchusses habitts for Eight Affneans hahitts for Two Shepheards 
and two Shcphearde&ses for the Choru.s, Ifiuc hahitu for ifiue 
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Baskes habitts for fiue Sea Gods, a habitt for one shephcardessc 
that sings, Six sleight habitts for boyes in the Clouds, habitts 
for foure Cupids IVelue habitts more for Countrey workemen 
to fitt twelue dancing Misters.*’ Dec. 15, 1674. {Id. p. 83.) 

(fO Warrant for “fferrett Ribbon to Hang the Curtaine vpon in 
the Theatre” at Whitehall. Jan. 15, 1674/5. {Id. p. 102.) 

(A) Order to provide for the masque “A coppy of the play for 
the Queene, a coppy for the Lady Mary, A coppy for the LaJy 
Mary and the Lady Anne, A coppy to correct vpon all occasions, 
a coppy of the prologue, and all the songs for M^ Staggins, and 
al80...8oe many printed bookes of the Maske and bound after 
such manner as M' Crowne who is the Authcr shall giue you an 
account shalbe necessary.” These to be delivered to Crov\ne and 
distributed by him. Feb. 13, 1674/5, P- *27; and p. 556, 
where the words “for the Lady .Mary” are deleted.) 

(1) Ladyes in the Maske. 1674 (Attendants 

Lady Mary •! 4 ['Die names of the atten- 

( dants are given in the MS. 
but it was thought neces- 
sary to give only the 
numbers of them here.] 

Lady Anne 4 

Pages of y* Backstairs 2 

Lady Pembrooke 4 

Lady Henrietta Wentworth 3 

Lady Mary Mordant 2 

Lady Derby 2 

Lady Dacy i 

Lady Herbert 2 

M'* Blake 2 

M" fTrasicr 3 

M? jenings 


Ix)rds and Gentlemen 
Duke of Monmouth 2 

Lord Deincourt i 

Lord Donblaync i 


and a “Barber” and 
“two footemen” 


M' Orpe 2 

M*" Lane 2 

M"^ Trevor 1 

M^ Ixronard i 

Mr ilranshaw 1 
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Singer* 

M" Davies i 

M™ Knight 1 

M™ Buiicr 1 

M" Blunt 
M” Mister* 

Price 

Hart MavficlJ 

Tanner Preston 

Richardson Letelicr (4) hoyes 

Marsh Bopins 

fford Bury 

Robert - 

Dcgrang 

Shcplicard — 

2 Harpiscalls 2 Theorhoes 3 Base ViolU 4 Recorvlcrs 4 Cijitam 
4 Trumpet terrs 33 Viohns 
DanLcrs 


St Andre 

Motley 

Isaackc 

Berto 

Delisle 

Letang 

Hcrrieite 

Muiaile 

Dyer 

I>c Roy 

Smyth 

I^e Duke 


(L.C. 5'i4i» p. 54b) 


(j) Orders giving places for people of "good ijualiiy,” lho!»c of 
"lesser quality" to go to the gallery (it/, p. 5p^) 

(A) For the order regarding the stage and scenery (it/, p, 551), 
sec supra, p. 43. 

(/) Various orders: for "twenty garlatuls" and 20 habits for 
20 violins "like Indian gowncs" l>ut not ho full (jan. 26, 1674 
u/. p. 553); for two presses for clothes (jan. 2S; iJ p 553); for 
37 cases of flannel to wrap up "the rich habitts" (I'ch. 9; ui 
P* 554)1 for 10 brasiers to warm the actor* (Feb. 9; id. p. 554); 
for habitts for some of the musicians (Feb. 12; id. p. 555); for 
custody of clothes (Feb. 15; id. p. 555); for bread iiul \^inc 
during rehearsals (Jan. 28; id. p 555); for 60 yards of cherry- 
coloured "Avinion,” 30 yards of white, 130 yards of " Anrain^," 
30 yards of Green, i yard of sky-colourc<l, 84 yards of "silver 
Gawes," 6 yards of "gold gawes" ami 4 pieces of "'Finscy 
Ribon" (Jan. 19; id. p. 556); for a shepherd’s costume for 
M' Richardson (April 13; id. p. 556). 
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(w) Accounts for Calisto “Pro divcrsis nccessarijs pro usu el 
scrvitio.,.. Regis in Lc iMaskc apud WhitehaH” are preserv'cd in 
L.C. 9/112. 

IV. Royal Orders rei-ating to the Governing 
OF THE Theatres. 

1 . Entrance to Playhouses. 

(a) “Whereas Wee are informed that diverse persons doc 
rudely pressc and with cvill Language and Blows force theire 
wayes into the two Theatres at the times of theire publique 
Representations, and Acting w“‘out paying the prizes established, 
to the greatc disturbance of Our Servants lycenced by Our Au> 
tliority...,Oiir Will and pleasure therefore is. ..that no person of 
what Quality soever presume rudely or by force to come into 
either of the two Theatres till the Playes are quite finished... 
notwithstaniling theire pretended prcvilcdge by custome of 
forceing theire baitrance at the fourth or fifth Acts without Pay- 
ment.” Dec. 7, 1663. (L.C. 7/1 ; and L.C. 5/1 38, last page.) 

(h) A printed order regarding entrance, dated Feb. 2 in the 
26th year of Charles II, is contained m L.C. 7/3. This reiterates 
the Older regarding pa}ment, and commaiuls “(to avoid future 
Fraud) 'I’hat none hereafter shall enter the Pit, First, or V/>ptr 
(laHery, without delivering to the re^pective Door-keeper the 
Ticket or 'Pickets which they received for their Money paid at 
the first Door.” No person shall be allowed to sit on the stage or 
come "within the scenes.” 

(c) " It is His Ple.isurc that no person w’hatsoever presume 
to come betw’cenc the Scenes at the Royall 'riieatrc dureing the 
time of Actingc.,..And that in no case whatsoever any person do 
ptcsumc to sitt upon tlic Stage or stami there dureing the time 
of Actinge.” Jan. 18, i(»Sb ’7. (L.C. 71.) 

2. General Or tiers relating to Actors, etc. 

(a) " It is His Ma''* pleasure according to a Clause in His Ma** 
Letters patents for erecting the two C'ornp.irucs for the two 
'Pheatres 'Phat no person whatsoever that arc hired or anywaie^s 
entertained by any Hargainc or .Agreement or hath acted or 
practiced cither in His Ma*** 'Pheatre or His Royal Highnesses 
'Pheatre shall depart from cither the said 'Pheatres without giving 
three Moncths warninge And that neither of the said Theatres 
do cntertainc hire or desire to act or practice any person that hath 
bccne soc entertained m any waics as aforesaid at the other 
'Pheatre.” May 16, 1674. (L.C. 7/1 and L.C. 5, 15, p. 2.) 
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(6) For the later orders of 1695, see tupra^ Appendix A, 

pp. 300-4. 

3. Particular Orders r fluting to the Conduct of .Iftifrs. 

(a) A complaint made to the House of l>ords that an alTroni 
had been offered to a peer in the p!.i\ liouse ; consetpicnt suspension 
of players until the pleasure of the House of I^rJs l>e known. 
Dee. 16, 1691. (L.C. 5 150. p. 340.) 

Order for re-commcnccincni of acting. Dec. 19, 1691. (Id. 
P- .145 ) 

(For other orders regarding suspension of actors see .\ppendix \.) 

(b) Order to Betterton and patentees: “.^cNcrull persons of 
Quality having made Complaint to me that the MuMck belonging 
to yo' Theatre behave themselves di-Hrcspectfoily t.iwards them, 
bv wearing their Hats on both in the IMayhousc and upon the 
Stage; These are tl.creforc to Rcipiirc )ou, to give orders tint tor 
y* future they take care to be uncovered." Feb. 20, i(>9.n 9. 
(L.C. 5/152. p. 163.) 

4. LicrncfS to various Companies. 

(a) For Rhodes’ licence (!.('. 5.'i3.^, p. 3 ^ 7 ) 

Appendix A, p. 278; and for Bedford’s (L.C. 5/12, p. 185) see 
supra, Appendix A, p. 279. 

(h) ‘‘On Sealed p.'pcrof forty shillings Charles Faricof Doiseii 
anil Midds Lord Ch.nnl>crlaine of His .M.P'* HoiishoKI one ol 
His Ma‘** most hono* Privy C’ouncill 5 c Kni'dit of \* most 
Nol’le Order of the (iarter 5 :c. In pursuance of His .Ma** PIiMsure 
^ Coinand giuen vnto nice herein, 1 doe hcrei'V give and grant 
full Power Lyccnce and Aiith<irity vnto ’ 11 --!,! is Beltmon, 
Idi/alieth Barry, Anne Br.iirgirdlc, John Ho. inm, Joseph 
Williams, Cave Underhill Thom.i.s Doggrtt, W" liuucn, Susan 
Verbruggen. Filanor Ixigh, (icorge Bright, IIis .\Ia*« Swornr 
Sen^ants & Comocdi.ms, in Ordinal), and (lie .M.ijor part of them, 
their Agents, & Servant, from time to time, in any convenient 
place or Places, to Act and riprrrr t. all and ad nianncr of 
Comedyes, 5 c ’Pragedves, Plaves Ijitirludes, 5 : Operas, ami to 
performc all other fheatric.ill 5 c Musk .ill Kiitcricynmenis, of 
what kind soever. But so as to l>ec allwayes vndcr my government 
5 c Regulation, from time to times as hath been Lxemsed by my 
prdccessors." .Mar. 25, 1695. (L C. 7/1 ; alv> in j’l.) 

Order relating to the government of L.I.F. 'Inis recites the 
granting of the Licence to the actors mentioned above and pro- 
ceeds 

‘‘And Whereas y* s.aid Thomas |U tterton Idiz: Barrv Anir 
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Bracegirdle John Verbrugen John BouTnan Caue Underhill 
George Bright and Elizabeth Leigh haue taken y* Tennis Court 
in Little Lincolns Inne Feilds and paid a greate fine and doe pay 
a Great rent for y* same and at an Extraord^ Charge & Expence 
haue converted y« same into a Theatre or Playhouse where they 
now act Comedies Tragedies &c 
And further the said parties being necessited to provide ever)* 
thing anew for the Carrying on soe Great an undcrtakeing as all 
variety of Cloath’s Forreigne-habitts Scoenes properties &c which 
must be paid out of the publique Receipts by the Persons aboue 
named proportionable to the severall Shares & proportions each 
of them haue in y* proffitts of the said playhouse 
It is therefore resolued and agreed by the Concent of y* whole 
Company that the Shares doe never exceed the number of Tenn 
It is further Resolued and agreed that every whole sharer 
dyeing or quitting the Company fairely shall after y® Expiration 
of hue yeares from the Establishm* of the Company haue the 
summe of One hundred payd him or his Executor after his Death 
by the rest of the Sharers at Two Equall payments within the 
space of Three month’s after his Death or Quitting the Company 
as Theire interest and due for theire Shares in Cloaths Scenes 
Properties &c That is to say the summe of Twenty pounds to a 
whole sharer for the first yeare, Twenty pounds more for y® 
second Ycare and soe on to One hundred pound’s at y® fuje 
Yeares End And soe to all other parts of shares in proportion to 
a whole share 

But in Consideration of the great Expences y® first three yeares 
being more then reasonable can be supposed for the like 
Termc to come It is agreed that any whole Sharer dyeing at or 
after the Expiration of Three Yeares shall haue the summe of 
One hundred pounds payd His Executor as well & fully as if the 
whole Tcrme of Fiue yeares was Expired so in proportion to 
every under Sharer That is to say this payment to made upon 
no other account but the Death of the party 

If any sharer be made incapable of I lis Business in the Company 
by sickness or any other accident every whole sharer so disabled 
shall haue forty shillings p week allowed him every Week the 
Company shall Act And every Person under the degree of a whole 
sharer shall haue an allowance in proportion to his part of a 
Share he then enjoyed when he was so disabled. 

If any Sharer shall hereafter be recciued into any proportion 
of Share he shall be obliged to signe the said Articles.... 

If any sharer be adjudged incapable of acting he shall not be 
obliged to acquitt his share and take the Salary provided in that 
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Case above mentioned before a Tvwluc Month be Expired in 
which apace [written over “place”) of a Tweluc month if he 
recover to as to attend his Business as formerly he shall then 
enjoy his share as formerly 

If any hyred Sen^t whose Salary Evcceds Twenty ShillinRi 
the Week be made incapable of his Business bv sickness or any 
other accident on the Static he shall haue such a Weekly allowance 
proportionable to hia Salary as the Majority of the Sharers shall 
Settle upon him. 

If any Actor in Share or Sallary shall Quitt this Company and 
afterwards shall by Acting or otherwise assist any other Cornpany 
he shall be incapable of rcceiueing any Rcnefitl of these Articles 
And alsoe every Actor Quitting the said Company shall Imj obliged 
to giuc sufficient Security for his performing the Cmuliiions of 
this Article before he shall receiue his proportion of Cloaths &c 

It is further agreed by the Concent of y* whole Company that 
as the numlier of Sharers are not to Exceed 'IVnn so no person 
shall haue any proportion of aboue one sh.irc in consideration of 
Acting,*’ Signed by Betterton, Verbruggen, Bowman, Underhill, 
Bright, Mrs Barry, Mrs Bracegirdle, Mrs I/tigh. 

(1..C. 7/1; and 7/3.) 

V. Warrants for granting Livtry to Ai'tors. 

(The substance of the following is given in Appendix A.) 

1. “A Warrant to the Master of the (irc.itc W.inlrobc to pro- 
vide and deliver unto His Ma*** Flayers whose names follow (vizt) 
Nicholas Burt Charles Hart Michaell Mt>hun Robert Sliattcrcll, 
John Lacy, William Wintershal! Walter Clunn Willum Coirt- 
wright Edward ShottercII Etluard Kynn.iston Richard Baxter 
Thomas Loveday, 'I’homas Batterton and Marmaduke Watson 
to each of them fourc yards of Bastard Scarlett for a Cioake and 
to each of them a quarter of a yard of Crimson Vclvctt for the 
Cape of itt being the usuall Allowance of every second ycarc to 
commence at October last past.” July 29, 1661. (L.C. 7/1; and 
L.C. 5/137, p. 31.) 

2. Warrant for liveries to Clun, Cartwright, WintcnKrll, Mohun, 
Robert Shattercll, Hart, Baxter, Blagdcn, Lovetlay, Kinaston, 
Burt, and Bird, as Queen’s actors. Feb. 5, i6bi (probably 
1661/2). (L.C. s/137, p. 43.) 

3. Warrant as above for liveries to Hart, Mohun, Lacy, Bird, 
Birt, Robert Shattercll, Clunn, Wintcrscll, Cartwright, Kinas- 
ton, Blagden, Watson, Hancock, Baxter, Edward Sluttercll, 
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Gradwell as His Majesty’s players. May 30, 1662. (L.C. 5/138 
p. 10.) 

The same as Queen’s players. Dec. 29, 1663. (Id. p. 10.) 

4. Warrant for liveries to Hart, Mohun, Lacy, Birt, Burt, 
Robert Shattcrell, Clunne, Wintcrsell, Cartwright, Kinaston] 
Biagden, Watson, Hancock, Baxter, Edward Shatterell and 
Thomas Tanner, as Queen’s actors. Nov. 4, 1662. (L.C. 5/137 
P- 173) 

The same as His Majesty’s players, same date. (Id. p. 173.) 

5. Warrant for liveries to Hart, Mohun, Lacy, Bird, Birt, 
Robert Shatterell, Clunn, Wintersell, Cartwright, Kinnaston, 
Biagden, Watson, Hancock, Baxter, Edward Shatterell and 
Gradwell, as His Majesty’s players. Feb. 25, 1665/6. (L.C. 
5/*38. P- 65.) 

The same as the Queen’s actors, same date. (Id. p. 65.) 

6. Warrant for liveries for Hart, Loueday, Mohun, Lacy, 
Batiman [Bird, deleted, Loveday and Batiman insertions], 
Birt, Robert Shatterell [Clunn deleted], Wintersell, Cartwright, 
Kinnaston [Biagden deleted], Watson, Hancock, [Baxter and 
Edward Shatterell deleted], Gradewcll. Feb. 8, 1667 (probably 
1667/8; the month is written over “May July 18’’ deleted). 
(L.C. 5/138, p, 271.) 

7. Warrant for liveries to Hart, Mohun, Wintersell, Cart- 
wright, Kinnaston, Robert Shattcrell, Lacey, Bird, Bell, Hughes, 
Harris, Haynes, Wattson, Shirley, Liddall, Graydon, as Queen’s 
actors. Oct, 2, 1669. (L.C. 5/1 19.) 

The same as His Majesty’s players, same date. (Id.) 

8 (a) Warrant for liveries to 16 actors as His Majesty’s players, 
and to the same as Queen’s players. Oct. 23, 1673. (L.C. 5/140,' 
P -353 ) 

(A) The same as King’s and Queen’s players. Mar. 29, 167?. 
(L.C. 5/141, p. 147.) 

(c) The same as King’s and Queen’s players. April 30, 1678. 
(L.C. s/143, p. 72.) 

9. “ A warrant to prouidc and dcliucr to M^* Wcaucr, M^* Mar- 
shal M" Rutter M" Yates M'» Nepp M" Dalton Ellen Gwyn 
Eliz: Hall ITransis Dauenport and Anne Child Wcomcn Comoe- 
dians in his Ma**»» Theatre Royall vnto each of them foure yards 
of bastard scarlet cloath and one quarter of a yard of veluett for 
their liueries.’* June 30, 1666. (L.C. 5/138, p. 71.) 

10. Warrant for liveries to [Mrs Weaver deleted] Mrs Marshall 
Mrs Rutter [Mrs Yates deleted] Mrs Nep [Mrs Dalton deleted] 
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Ellen Gwyn [Eliwbeth Hall deleted] tfrandt Davenport fin 
margin, Elizabeth and Jane; Anne Child deleted]. Feb. 8. 
(probably 1667/8; the date ia written over **Julv aa'**”). (LC 
5/138, p. 271.) 

11. Warrant for livcrica to Mrs Marshall. Mrs Cory, Ellin 
Gwynn, Mrs Kneepc, Mrs Rutter. Mrs Hues. Mrs Dav-enpcirt, 
and .Mrs Yackley. Oct. 2. 1669. (L.C. 5/119.) 

12. (a) arrant for liveries to 11 “Wcomen Comoediana.** 
Oct. 23, 1673. (L.C. 5/140. p. 353.) 

( 6 ) The same to 11 women comedians. Mar. 29, 1675. (L.C. 
5/141. p. 147.) 

(e) The same to ii women comedians. April 30, 1678. (L.C. 
5/143, p. 72.) 

13. “ It ia His Ma** pleasure that M' .Mohun M' Hart, and M» 
Kynnaston bee continually furnished at the charge of the Master 
and Company of His Ma** Comoedians with the perticulem fol- 
lowing unto each of them in such proportion as they are here 
sett downe (vizt) 

Two pemiques to begin with for the first yc.irc 
One pemique yearely afterwards to begin a yeare hence 
Two Cravatts yearely 

One Lace or point Band in two yeares the first band to be now 
provided. 

Three pairc of Silke Stockins yearely 
Four paire of Shooes yearely 
Three Hatts yearely 
Two plumes of feathers yc.irely 

Three Shirts with CufTs to them yearely.*’ Mar. 6, 1671/2. 
(L.C. 7/1; and L.C. 5/140, p. 5.) 

VI. I)()( UME.NTS RhLATlNG lO THH AhTWI.TS OF UnION. 

Most of the entries rcKiting to this arc given in Appendix A. 
The following Petition of Mohun is the only interesting one 
omitted. 

*‘M' Mohun To the Kings most Lxccllent Ma^ 

pet. The humble petition of Michaeil 

.Mohun, One of yo' Ma‘” Actors at 
the I’hcatrc Royall 

Sheweth 

That yof pet' hath faithfully served yo' Ma‘* A Father (of 
ever Blessed Memory) 48 yeares in quality of an Actor, and in 
all y* Warrs in England & Ireland & at y* Scege of Dublin was 
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desperately wounded & 13 monethes a Prisoner, and after that 
yo» pet' served yo' Ma** in y* Regrn* of Dixmca** in Flaunders 
& came over with yo' Ma** into England where yo' Sacred Pleasure 
was that he should Act againe, as he hath ever since vpon all 
Occasions continued That it being yo' Ma*«* Pleasure to reduce 
the two companycs into one yo' pet' is deprived of his share and 
quarter in 5^ Scenes Clothes & playes (that cost about 4000“ 
by M' Charles Killegrew who has rented them to M' Davenant 
for a share (as yo' pet' is informed) and tells him if yo' pet' hath 
any right theirto he must gctt it by law. And instead of a share & 
quarter w«** yo' pet' had formerly in yo' Ma*«" Company for 
Acting he is now only proffered 20^ a day when they hauc occasion 
to vse him, soc that they haueing not studyed Our Playes nor yo' 
pet' therein he cannot conceaue the same will amount to aboue 
2o‘* p an® Wherefore yo' pet' most humbly prayes That yo' 
Ma»® will be graciously pleased to Order the p'scnt Company to 
allow him the same Conditions as M' Hart and M' Kjnaston 
haue, (whos Shares were all equall before) whereby he may be 
enabled to support himselfe & 5 children And yo' pet' shall as in 
duty bond pray &c. 

M' Mohun R *9 His Ma*®* pleasure & Comand, That ye 
Order Persons concerned in Mannageing the concernes 
& proffitts of the playes at ye Royall Theatre & His Royall High- 
nesse Theatre (being now Vnited into one Company) Doc giue 
and allow vnto M' Michell Mohun, the same Conditions which 
they allow vnto M' Hart & M' Kinniston (theirc shares haueing 
beenc equall formerly Arlington Whitehall November 

23. 1682 

M' Mohun Vpon the former Petition of M' Mich: Mohun 
Order it was againe thus Ordered. 

It is His Ma**® pleasure That theirc Ma*®* Comoedians doc 
giue an allowance to M' Michaell Mohun the same allowance for 
his Weekely Pension, and for his Acting, as is allowed & giuen 
vnto M' Charles Hart the same to Comcncc from the three & 
twentieth day of November last & to be imployed p'sently, & to 
haue his ownc parts to Act : This Order to be without Consequence 
to any others Given vnder my hand this 5^^ day of December 1682 
in the 34'“ yeare of His Ma*®® Rcignc.” (L.C. 5/191.) 
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VII. Documents relating to Particular Actors. 

(For the warrants creating ae\'eral acton and actretset Hit 
Majesty's Servants, see Appendix A, pp. 293-S.) 

1. Order for warrant granting the place of Yeoman of the 
Revels to Henry Harris, pa3Tnent to commence on June a4t 1663. 
Feb. 20, 1663/4. (L.C. 5/138, p. 388; there seems to have been 
some doubt as to his actual appointment as in L.C. 5/138, p. aSo, 
is an order for a warrant for the same post, dated Mar. 3, 1667. 
On April 4, 1667, an order was issued stopping payment to him 
until further notice (L.C. 5/138, p. 369). In L.C. 7/1 appein s 
list of officen of the Revels; in which appears “Henry Harris 
Yeoman in M' Caryes place sworne Aug: 6: 1663:) 

2. Certificate that Haynes and Mrs Khral^eih Roch are His 
Majesty's servants. Apr. 14, 1679. (L C. 5/143, p. 305.) 

(A similar certificate was issued on July 10, 1682; L.C. 5/16, 
P- 97 ) 

3. Letter to Betterton: 

"May: 7*“: 1681 

M' Betterton 

I did yesterday signify unto you that .M'* Norris should l>ee 
received into yo' Company againe And this is to cxplaine that order 
That it is His .Ma‘»* Pleasure that shee reconcile her selfe unto her 
adversary, and submiit herselfe to the nilcs and Govcmcment of 
the Comp.iny and upon this condition shee is to bee sdmitted 
as formerly." (L.C. 7/1 ; and 5/16, p. 28.) 

4. "The Case of Philip Cademan Cent." (c. 1696): 

Recites the fact that Sir William D'Avenant was granted a 

patent “ At w^^* time S' W“ stood indcbtcii to M' Cademan in 
a Bond of 100“ and in Consideration that M' Cademan woud 
acquit S' W™ of y* s'* debt and Act as a Player S' W*" promised to 
settle upon him 30* p Week to be paid out of y* proffitts arising 
from y* playhouse W'^*' M' Catlcrnan did accordingly and re- 
ceived 30* p Week during S' W'"* Life and several years after 
his Death. And in y« year 1673 as he was Acting his Part upon 
y* Stage, he received a Wound from the late M' Harris y* player 
w'** a foylc under his right Eye, w^ touch’d his Brain by means 
whereof he lost his memory his speech and the use of his right 
side, w^ made him incapable of acting any more NotyfithstancTing 
w^ his Salary was continu’d until M' Rich had y* management of 
y* playhouse (as indeed all persons had it for their Lives that 
were disabled from acting by Sickness or other Misfortunes...) 
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and then Mr Rich thought it reasonable that M' Cademan shoud 
do something for his Salary, and orderd him to sit and deliver 
out Tickets he did until he was disabled by Sickness in 
year 1695 But after he was restord to his health he offerd to serve 
in y* same Capacity he did before But M' Rich refusd to suffer 
him and has ever since denyd to pay him his Salary.” (L.C. 

7/3) 

5. Whereas John Powell of Dorset Garden was lately com- 
mitted prisoner in the Gatehouse by warrant of the Right Hon. 
Mr Secretary Vernon for breach of f)eacc and ‘‘for his Insolence 
in Affronting and drawing his Sword upon Collonell Stanhop 
and M' Davenant,” and whereas the patentees have admitted him 
again, a warrant is issued to suspend them from acting. May 3, 
1698. (L.C. 5/152, p. 80.) 

VIII. 

I. Petition of the Players, c. Dec. 1694. (L.C. 7/3.) 

‘‘Sheweth That your Pet” whose names arc here subscribed 
being noe longer able to suffer & Support themselves under the 
unjust oppressions & Violations of almost all the By lawes 
Customes & usage that has been established among us from y 
beginning & which remained unviolated till after D’’ Davenant 
sold his patent & shares to his Brother Alexander under whome 
and by whome sevcrall Titles have been claimed by diverse 
persons And sometimes a Trust in him onely pretended whereby 
many have been defrauded, with other pretences & Combinacons 
whereby severall persons have been Lett in who seek after their 
ownc Interest to recover their Debts.” (The petition proceeds to 
remark that all things in the playhouse have been changed and 
beg the Lord Chamberlain to appoint a day for hearing their 
complaints. The document is signed by Betterton, Underhill, 
Kenniston (i.e. Kynaston), Bowen, Williams, Doggett, Bright, 
Sandford, Mrs Barry, Mrs Bracegirdle, Mrs Verbruggen, 
Mrs Bowman, Mrs Betterton, Mrs Ellen Leigh and John Bowman. 
Inclosed with it are the articles of grievance, as below.) 

(i) Dr D’Avenant sold his share in the patent ‘‘as he thought” 
to his brother Alexander for £2300. Sir Thomas Skipwith and 
Rich, since Alexander D^Avenant’s flight, have produced deeds 
to j>rove that Alexander D’Avenant ‘s name was but made use of: 
the payment for the share came from them. According to these, 
Alexander D’Avenant farmed the profits for them at £6 a week 
for five years, during which time Skipwith and Rich never re- 
vealed the secret of their ownership of the patent. This gave 
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Alexander D'Avenant credit among the actora, and by meant ol 
the cheat he was advanced by Mrs Barr)' tome £600 to 
and deceived others of the company in a like manner. 

(2) When Dr D’Avenant came of age he made a promise that 
in consideration of the share in the costumes and scenery in the 
theatre each whole sharer who left olf playing or waa disabled 
should be paid the sum of ^ too. This, according to the petitioners, 
was actually given to Smith. It had been confirmed since, but the 
payment was not forthcoming to the whole sharers who now 
intended to leave. 

(3) The actors have been persuaded to part with their interest 
in the after-money “which is the money rcccd for the 4*^ Sc 5’* 
Acts which brings in 400 or 500“ p ana which they were to have 
for 16 Yearcs for the payment of looo** Debt & now they have 
ingrossed soe Considerable a part of ilic prolitis they would force 
us into Shares againc — threatning some they will shutt up the 
doores if they will not Consent to it.“ 

(4) The profit money arising from “mulcts” and fines is now 
claimed by the patentees. 

(5) The present patentees forbid continuous acting. 

(6) Many good actors have been turned aw.iy and “ignorant 
insufficient fcllowes putt in their places.” The players under 
the new management arc treated as slaves. 

(7) Mrs Barry made an agreement with Dr D’Avenant, Kill!- 
grew, Smith and Betterton for 50X. a week and one l)cnc(ii every 
year. Later she made an agreement with I homas Betterton that 
if, after the expenses had been met, her profits from the l>encfit 
did not come to £yo, that amount should be made up to her . 'riiis 
agreement waa earned out for many years, but now the p.-ucntecs 
not only refuse to make up the £70 but claim tJurJ jirofiis in the 
benefit. 

(8) When Betterton left his share, a (juartcr and half a quarter, 
he agreed with Killigrcw and Alexander D’A\cnant to act for 

a week and an annual present of 50 guineas. Now that the 
patentees have “ingrossed” the after money they want to drag 
him into share again and “lessen him a quarter Sc halfc a quarter 
iho* he p'sumes he is not lessen’d in his Acting. ” Betterton like- 
wise is not supplied with a “Pcrruck” as he ought to be. 

(9) At the Union of the Stages it was .igreed that 5/. per acting 
day should be paid to Lady D’Avenant for fruit money: this was 
to be given by Killigrcw who had received £§o from D’Avenant, 
Smith and Betterton. Lady D’Avenant had sold her right to 

Ml U 
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this 51. and Rich had not paid it to them : these are now threatening 
Betterton. 

(10) Rich refuses to pay (^20 for an organ in St Bride’s Church 
which had been subscribed by order of Killigrew and Thomas 
D’Avenant. 

(11) Williams had an agreement for ^4 a week from Killigrew 
and Thomas D’Avenant. The patentees had offered him £10 
to sign a certain paper: he refused and they took £i off his salary. 

(12) Mrs Bracegirdle demands one annual benefit, the charges 
to be paid by the patentees. 

(13) Mrs Verbruggen demands an extra $s. weekly. 

(14) Killigrew, about six months before the lodging of this 
petition, had promised to raise Doggett’s salary to equal that of 
any under Betterton: this was revoked by the patentees who 
merely offered him an extra lor. 

(15) Bright had studied many of Leigh’s parts, and for this, 
and for dancing, he demands 5^. a week extra. 

2. The Reply of the Patentees, Dec. 10, 1694. (L.C. 7/3.) 

“10 Dec****94 Sf Tho* Skipwiths et al Answ? to the... 
aligacons — before Lord Dorset. 

p Seci: Darwell. 

Betterton et al Skipwith Bari et al. To attend Lord Dorset at 
Sf Robf Howards at Westmf Munday 17 Dec’’ 94. betweene 
10 & II a Clock. 

The Answere to y« Peticon & Articles of P'“tendcd Greivances 

Pfsented to the right Honorable The Earle of Dorsett Lord 

Chamberlayn of their Maties Houshold by M' Thomas Better- 

ton & others by name of their Maties Servants & Comedians. 
The p'sent Patentees of the Theatres saving their Right &c— say ’ 
(Here follows an analysis of their right to speak as patentees of 
the theatres. They mention the patent given to D’Avenant by 
Charles II, giving him full power “to gather together Enterteyn 
Goveme Priviledge & keep such & so many Players & psons to 
Act Plays as he or they from time to time should think meete.” 
They emphasise the fact that he was given authority to “make 
such allowances to the Actors and other Persona Imployed in 
Acting as he or they should think fitt.” On April 25 of the same 
year Charles granted to Killigrew the patent in a theatre to be 
the King’s and Queen’s company, “both w*** Patents were by 
Indr Dated y* 4^** of May 1692 made between Charles Killigrew 
Esqf of y* one pte And Df Davenant Thomas Betterton & William 
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Smith of y* other ptc United. And ail benefitia Phviiedget 
Powers & Authoritys before mencond are covenanted & Agreed 
to be as one from thenceforth for ever Subject to y* Provisoet 
condicons & Agreem** therein conie)T)ed. And that aJl Plays then 
after to be Acted should be acted by the Company then £mp!o)’ed 
or after to be Employed at the Dukes Theatre & by such other 
pson & psons as AT Killlgrcw Sc Davenant their heirs Sc 
Assigns should from time to time direct Sc appoint *••• And by 
y* sd Ind' M' Killigrcw was Sc is to have 3 shares in Twenty of 
y« Cleerc Pffitts & to disperse & dissolve y* Kings Company of 
Players forthw'^* as by y* sd IntP amongst divers covenants Sc 
Agrccm'* therein conteyned may more at large appear.” The 
patentees then proceed “ to give vour Lordp an Acco’ how matters 
stand in a Cause in Chanceiy now dc{>eruling before y* Right 
HonoBlc S' John Sommers Kn‘ Ix)rd Keeper of y* (Jrcal Seale 
of England Wherein .M' Killigrcw is Plf: And D' Davenant M' 
Hetterton & others arc )■• Defts And then wee shall pceed to 
Ansvvere y* Articles w***’ AT Betterton 5 c his Aluiinous Com- 
panions (as y** Patent is pleased to term them) havx p'scnicd 
unto Your Lordp, 'I’lic End of M' Killigrcw s Bill is to have a 
true Account of all y« Receipts of y* 'Theatres from Alay 168a 
And alsoc of all Paym** and disbursem'* Sc to have his p[X)rcon 
thereof being 3 shares in 20 of y* Clccrc PHilis And alsoc an 
Equall Power in y* Governm* 5 c .Slanagcin’ And touching I^aym’ 
to sharing Actors Ground Rent of y* Dukes Theatre now called 
y* Queens Theatre Ta.xcs Rcparacons, y* 2 ffront houses there, 
fforfeit Alony, ffruile Alony, 5 c j* 4^ a day, pd to M'* Licy 5 t 
other matters. 

To which Bill D' Davenant AP Betterton Sc sev” other Defts 
did putt in their Answers which arc very long Sc have submitted 
to [“have” deleted] an account 5 c have referred themselves to 
y* judgem* of y* Co" Whereupon divers W itncsscs were i*.xamined 
on both sides And upon hearing y* Cause the 7"’ of Decemb' 
1691 It was referred to S' Robert lyCgard One of y* Masters in 
Chancery to take 5 c stale y* said Actount And therein [written 
over “also”) to certyfie y* State of y* (iovernm' — S' Robert 
Legard after further Depositions taken beffirc him made his 
Report And therein reported sev" things Specially to y* (>»'' 
5 c in pticular y* Government Sc Alanagem' of y* 7 'hcatrcs 5 c how 
he found it to stand on y» Deeds 5 c plfcs taken in y* Cause— To 
which report both sides have filed Exccpcons w*** are not yeti 
argued. 

Having stated this matter of ffact as 'tis trucly Lycing before 
my Lord Keeper 5 c by him (un)Detennjncd Wee shall now pc«:d 


Z4i 
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to Answf y* Articles by Mf Betterton Exhited before your Lordp/* 
(Here the patentees proceed to discuss point by point the allega* 
tions of Betterton and his companions.) 

“And (first [“may it please yof Lordp’* written and deleted 
after “(first'*] as to Mf ^ttertons alledging y^ Sf Thomas Skip- 
with k M" Rich by letting y* World beleive y* Right of y« Patent 
& Shares was in Alcxandf Davenant gave him Creditt & Authority 
to lay y* ffoundacbn (for all y» Cheats and (Forgeries y* Alex: 
Davenant was found Guilty of by Couzening M? Barry of 6 or 
800^ & others of sevV Thousands. 

Answere May it please yo' Lordp M' Alexand' Davenant fled 
in Octobf 1693 And it has not appeared to us y* any Cheats or 
(forgeries have been p'’tendcd to done by him till ab| | a Year 
before he fled whereas y‘ D’’ Davenf (by reason y* Mf Bolesworth 
one of his Wives Trustees had not Executed y* Conveyances of 
y* Patent & Shares as well as Mf Betterton y* other Trustee had 
done) did in July 1690 enter into a Bond of 3000“ penalty to 
Rich y‘ Mf Bolesworth should Execute y* same w*|‘in 3 Moneths 
then next (tho he hath not yett done it) And tis Well known y* S^ 
Thomas SkipwM' & M' Rich when the rent [the last three words 
added] was behind spoke of this concerne to divers i^sons in so 
much y* M*” Davenant complcincd of y* unkindness in soe docing 
And Mf Betterton may Remember y‘ y* Writings tho’ [“tho’“ 
written above the line] drawn & Ingrossed at ffolkes Chamber 
y same were sealed at AP Serjf Pembertons Chamjber (who was 
of Counscll for S' Thomas Skipwith) And M' Rich pd M' Better- 
ton 2000** of y* Purchase Mony by a Note on S' (Francis Child 
when all y* Writings were putt into M' Riches Custody (& never 
were out of his Custody) And M' Davenant never had them one 
Minute whereby to Cheate or Countenance a cheat Nor doth 
Mf Betterton or M” Barry or any other pson that we have heard of 
pftend to have any Mortage or Grant of y* sd Patent or those Shares 
or any pte of them but she hath declared y* she lent M' Davenant 
400‘* [written originally 4000 but deleted] in Aprill 1693 upon a 
share granted or supposed to be granted by S' William Davenant 
to one Cheston & 200^ more in May 1693 of some Rent Issueing 
out of y* Dukes Theatre y' Mf Ashburnham gave to M' Thomas 
Davenant And y* as for y* other 200** y* she hath y« Do7 Bond 
fos it as well as his Brothers. 

Tis true y* Mf Alexand' Davenant farmed y* sd Patent k 2 
Shares as he farmed y* Shares of divers other psons p'tended y* 
he best Understood w*^ y* Assistance of M' Betterton to Manage 
y Affairs of y« Theatres to y* Best Advantage k y* Sf Thomas 
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Skipwith & M' Rich were Obliged to tell y* time Pttent k Shirw 
for 2400** to M' Alexand' Davenant as they Coat but M' Davenant 
was not P‘ not ’* ad^^] Oblcigtii to repurchase y* same The 6^ p 
Weeke was often pd at y* office at y* Playhouse and it was well 
known to diverse psons: but M' Rich lent more Monp to M' 
Alexand' Davenant then he reced for his pte of the Rent insomuch 
y» M' Davenant when he went off owed M' Rich on Bonds k a 
Note above 6oo‘* And to S' Thomas Skipwith & iiis Utc tfaiher 
to whom he is sole Kxeattor by Bonds k other securiiys above 
too'* is still oweing & S' Thomas Skipwith ft M' Rich have 
declared themselves Willing to sell y* sd Patent k 2 shares to 
D' Davenant or any other for y* sd principall sums of 2400'* — 
600“ k 700'* w"* Interest for y* same respectively at 6‘* p Cent 
p Ann k their Charges k [“that” deleted] they [deletion] will 
discount what M' Alex: Davenant pd upon y* ffarm aforesd or 
otherwise eversince [the last word added]. And S' Tho: Skipwith 
ever since 1687 hath sent Notes for psons to see plays Gratis 
w'^'’ tis beleived M' Betterton could not be Ignorant off now May 
it please yo' Lordp for M' Betterton to charge S' Thomas Skipwith 
k M' Rich in such a Scandalous manner to have layd the ffounda- 
S 5 n of M' Alexand' Davenants Cheats k fforgeries k for M' Bet- 
terton to gett divers other psons as he has done to aigne to {last 
word added] y* same when sev‘‘ of them hath since declared that 
[last word added] they neither read nor heard read y* Paper 
annexed to y* sd Petition wherein those scandalous words are 
mcncond shews w* sort of a Man M' Betterton is.” 

(The patentees here have a long preamble in which they express 
the hope that Betterton will be ordered to make stime kind of 
satisfaction. They state that they do not wish to brand Betterton 
‘‘for a Cheat or Couzener tho' he did really conceal from y* 
World y* Mortgage! ng of his Rent of 6'* p Weeke in the Queena 
Theatre for many years.” Betterton and D’A\cnant, say the 
Patentees, declare that £6 a weeke for five years must have given 
Skipwith considerable profit: as a in.itter of fact he received only 
one per cent, for the last two years and Betterton has forgotten 
the £()00-£'joo taken by Alexander D’Avenant and Betterton’s 
own 20 per cent, per annum on moneys laid out for the building 
of Dorset Garden playhouse.) 

Article 2. This concerns the alleged promise of Dr D'Avenant 
to give £100 to every wholesharing actor leaving the company for 
his share in " Goaihs Scenes Bookes k ppertyea .” The patentees 
reply that they have not any knowledge of this promise. £too 
wras certainly given to Smith but that '* was upon an other con- 
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sideracon well known to Mf Betterton who can tell whether Mf 
Tho: Sheppy Robert Nokes James Nokes Thomas Lovell John 
Mosely Henry Turner & Thomas Lillcston who were formerly 
sharing Actors who had any such sHnls ^ them upon y* Account 
aforesH but wee are Informed if a sharer went off or dyed Sr 
William Davenant putt another in his Roome & such new Sharer 
was to give 500** security for his good behaviour... & when 
Mr Betterton went out of share in January 1692 he did not desire 
any such thing nor did M' Betterton M" Mountfort M.' Leigh 
or M' Bowman when they settled y priviledges of sharing Actors 
& came into share on 26 September 1692 make any such Demand 
And if M' Thomas Davenant deputy Mannager appointed by 
Word of Mouth onely hath pl^tended to grant any such thing he 
might as well w*|* submission to your Lordp grant away other 
psons shares of Rent or pffitts.” Following this is an interesting 
statement that Sir William D'Avenant had sold most of his shares 
in his lifetime “before he could carry on y* Management of y* 
Playhouse And y‘ Df hath since sold y* patent & some of y« 
Shares.** 

Article 3. Aftermoney. The patentees express their surprise 
that Betterton should raise this point now after he has acted with 
Alexander D*Avenant for nearly a year. They affirm that Betterton 
and the others asked the patentees to take the aftermoney for 
jfiooo to pay a debt of that amount on the theatres. They offer 
Betterton that if he will forfeit salaries and gratuities since he parted 
with his sharing rights, they will take him in once more as a sharer. 

Article 4. Forfeits. This, the patentees say, is merely a trick 
of Betterton*8 to curry favour with his companions. “ Better- 
ton knows y‘ by y* Decree in y* Co^ of Chancery it is & hath 
been brought into y* Receipt & divided as other Monys are.*’ This 
very fact, they say, was decided on 26 September, 1692, after the 
long discussions on the part of Betterton, Mountfort and Leigh 
concerning the rights of the sharing actors. 

Article 5. “As to Acting so many Days a Week & takeing y* 
bad w^** y* good &c.** The patentees affirm that the company 
acted the previous year more frequently than they did when 
Betterton was in control. They suggest that Betterton is here 
inspired by mean spite *‘ffor he was greatly displeased to think 
y^ Young People Acted y* last vacaclin near 30 Days without 
M' Betterton M' Williams M' Bright M!" Kinaston M' Sandford 
or M" Betterton.** The young actors by this means got enough to 
keep them over the vacation. However, as Rich has to pay £3 
every acting day at the Theatre Royal and £7 every acting day 
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It the Queen’s Theatre, he cannot afford to keep the doors alwa>*« 
open, the receipts often bcinjj under £20 per diem, whereas the 
full expenses come to £30. 'Fhere fol)o>%‘s a hint that Betterton 
went on salary in 169a bM^cause theatrical conditions were bad. 

Article 6. The taking away of sharers' rights. Bettcri«>n and 
Bowman, it is affirmed, “soon after y* Death of M' Mmmtfort 
8 c M' Leigh to witt on y* 16’** of Jan^ i6<)2 requested to he in 
Sailary untill y* beginning of y* then next vacacon onely hut they 
have kept in Sallary ever since altho M' Betterton hath often 
pmised y* he would be Willing at any time to come into share 
again." Alexander D'.\venant, say the patentees, xi'ould not do 
anything without Betterton: from 1687 till he “went off in 1693 
all things were done as Betterton would have it fit he gave out 
w! Plays he would during y* time as well as y* last Year by w*^ 
means very little could be Divided or thrown off to pay Debts 
out of y* Receipts & on y* 14“* of July last above iSq'* was runnr 
in Debt." They suggest that Alexander D’Avenant started hi» 
underhand methods in 1687 by (u) adding a quarter and half a 
quarter to Betterton’s share, (A) giving him a vacation present of 
50 guineas, (c) “allowing him to brow heate and discountenance 
young Actors as M' Giloe Carlisle Mountfort & others," “Wee 
allow," declare the patentees, “sallarys to y* psons y‘ now corn- 
playn beyond w’ was over formerly pd to any Man or Woman 
belonging to y* Kings ’Pheatre & M' Betterton for his & lus Wives 
Acting have for y* 2 lost years received out of y* Playhouse after 
y* rate of lo'* p Wceke (besides 6** p Weeke) for Rent “ whereas 
Rich and Skipwith who expended fully £j ()00 on the patent did 
not get clear £2^ last year. 

Article 7, Concerning Mrs Barry. “.May it please your I/irdp 
That Betterton himsclfc took notice v' Barry made *0 
great Advantage of a Play given her one day in y* \car that y* 
same w‘** her Sallary was more then his 5“ p Weeke And wee 
Observing y' although y* receipts of late had been lease then Usuali 
yett y* Constant & Incident Charges are higher & consequently 
nccdfull to be Rctrencht & M" Barry having declared y‘ 'I'ho: 
Davenant had released her of her bargain And y» she would not 
be Obleiged to Play unless she came to a new Agrecni^ w^** us 
Itt was ppossed y‘ she would continue at her Usuali Sallary of 
50* p W'eckc & rcmiit one 3’ of y* pffitts of y* Days Play to 
M™ Bracegirdle we belcivcd would by y* Addicon of 
M" Bracegirdles ffriends so Increase y* Receipts as y‘ M" Barry 
would not be a great looser." 

Article 8. Concerning Betterton’s quitiing his share, quarter 
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•nd half a quarter for £5 a week and a vacation present of 50 
guineas, and being taken back on one share only. Betterton, say 
the patentees, ** never had upon Account of his Acting when he 
was at y* best any more then one Actors share till Df Daven! 
sold his Patent for from May 1682 to 1687 by pffe in Chancery 
it appears he had but one share & I a q' & this \ q' was in pte 
of satisfai^n for his care in y* Managemf And M' Smith had y« 
like when he was an Actor & Joint Manager w^ Mf Betterton but 
when Mf Smith went out of y house And M' Tho: Davenant 
in 1687 came into y* Managem* & had 3*»-io* for his trouble 
then M*" Betterton had a q' & ^ a q' of a share Added to him by 
Alex: Davenant for w‘ private Consideracbn is unknown to us 
w®^ was continued to Mf Betterton till abf ffeb^ 1689 then 
Mf Betterton was in Sailary in Sepf 1691 at 5** p Weeke & a Vacon 
p'sent of 5o^^ Guineas for his generall care then he came into 
share again Sc had but one Actof share till ab^ Septf 1692 when 
y« Agreem! ab‘ y* After Mony & y* Acting sharers priviledges were 
settled he came into one share and a qf but M' Mountfort & 
Mf Leigh dyeing in Decembf followeing M® Betterton on y* 
i6\** January 1692 came into Sallary again at 5** p Weeke & 50'^ 
Guineas for his generall Care by name of a Vacacon p' sent but 
M' Betterton well knows why he was then pmitted to leave his 
share & q' & go into Sallary oncly for y* Year w®.** wee shall not 
now discover unless he pleases It is true M' Betterton doth not 
think himselfc lessen’d in his Acting but y* Patentees & Ad- 
venturers to their sad Experience find y» a Man at 60 is not able 
to doc That w','* he could at 30 or 40 he hath put himselfc into 
all great pts in most of y* Considerable plays Especially in y* 
Tragedys & yett he Acts a great ptc we must be forced to Act 
an Ordinary Play one or 2 days after as Scapin Mons" Rogou & 
such like to ease him & soe loose w| wee gott on y* day he played 
Whereas there arc Act? enough in y* House to Act good plays 
Allways & Mf Betterton himselfc could formerly have Acted a 
great pte 4 or 5 dayes in a Weeke w" he was a Sharer & before he 
became so Aged." They then declare that Betterton should be 
the last to complain. He had received £$o for his care in attending 
rehearsals etc ” And alsoe he has had 50*' for his care & trouble to 
gelt up y* Indian Queen tho he hath not yett done itt w? w*^ 
summs & wf he & his Wife hath received for Acting k his Rent 
of *1! p diem amounts to above ib** p Weeke for every Weeke y* 
Company Acted y* last Year." His complaints are the more un- 
expected and strange "because y* last Year when Mf Doggett 
Bo^^-en & others Mutinied AP Betterton declared they ought to 
be Ejected y* House 2 c by his pswasions they were denyed to 
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be received dll they Quitted y« Combinii^ & each Man tieated 
ooely for himaelfe." Aa regards the perruck ** Betterton was 
told that as for y* Perruck something should be considered to be 
given him in Ldw thereof tho* this a Perruck is an Innovacdn 
& may pve of great Inconvenience by reason all others will graft 
upon it to have y* like Allowance." Betterton did not carry out 
his duties carefully. "Wee very often attended ourscKs A treated 
w*? y* Poets." Later it is suted that "M" Betterton for y* Cars 
he tooke as Principall Actor in y* Nature of a Monitor in a Schole 
to looke after rehear8alls...had a GratiheaCiin of 50 Guineu 
besides y* Complim' of his Wifes 50* a Week." 

Article 9. Concerning $s. a day for fruit money. Sir William 
D’Avenant, it is affirmed, "Immediately after y* King granted 
him his Patent not knowing otherwise how to carry on y* Charge 
of Acting w‘!'out great sumnls of Money to buy Apparcll Mabitts 
ic ppertys Machins & other decoracons sold out to y* Honoldc 
Mf Ashbumham late Cofferer of his Malic Houshould y« 
Hounoble John Harvey Esq' y* l>ord Ivonnolly A sev” other 
psons diverse [the last word added] pis A shares in y* pffiits 
thereof all w'?' Interested psons or y* psons Clayming und' them 
ought to have been made ptys to y* (iranting of y* sd 5* p diem 
A to have some considcracon as well as y* Lady Daveiunt D' 
Daven! M' Killigrcw M' Betterton tis true M' Killigrcw acknow- 
ledges y‘ he had 50“ w'*' he is ready to bring into Cash A my 
Lady Davenant we hear had 400“ wee would fainc [the last word 
added] know w' Df Daven* A M' Betterton had." 

Article 10. Concerning Rich’s refusal to pay £50 "for y* 
Organs in S' Brides A alsoc M' Aticrbury y« Lecturer w' has 
been allowed to his p'dccessors." Betterton also ought to pay his 
•hare. "M' Betterton lives in one of >•• Ifront Houses A hia done 
for many Years A has not yett pd any Rent for it." He, therefore, 
ought to pay the parish duties, apd the patentees hope that he 
will pay rent for his house before he is forced by law. 

Article 1 1 . Williams' claim for £4 a week salary. The patentees 
reply that when Mountfort and I^igh were alive Williams never 
had more than £3 a week or | of a share. "Ab‘ August 1692 
Mf Williams left y» house for ab‘ ) a year but M' Mountfort A 
M' Leigh both dyeing in Dccemb' 169a M’ Williams wu ssked 
to act again A he being pretty sensible of our necessity of hinf at 
y* time Imposed upon us A would not come in to Act unless he 
had 4'? p Weeke for y' Year M' Thomas Diven' agreed to 
give him for y‘ Year.” After the year was over they offered him 
I of s share and £10 in consideration of some clothes: he refused 
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and accordingly they reduced him to per week. This, aay the 
patentees, is all he deserves “ for he knows y* y* last year Mf Powell 
& M' Verbruggen did Act his pts above 30 times.'* 

Article 12. “As to M? Bracegirdle pposicon of having pts of 
y Cleere pffitts of an Old Play.” The patentees answer that 
before she asked for it they offered her third part of the profits of 
a benefit, and they trust that Dorset will leave this matter for 
them to arrange. 

Article 1 3 . Concerning Mrs Verbruggen's salary. The patentees 
consider that 505. is quite enough for her: her demand of 55. extra 
was simply due to their proposal to Mrs Bracegirdle. 

Article 14. Doggett's demand. Doggett, say the patentees, 
was taken into the playhouse in 1690 at lor. a week “from being 
a Stroler & in ffeb 7 ibqj he entered into Articles und' hand & 
seale to serve y® Playhous at 40* p Weeke & to give 9 Acting Months 
notice und' hand & seale when he should have a Mind to leave 
y® Company.” At the request of Betterton and Mrs Barry the 
patentees had since allowed him los. a week more: but about three 
weeks ago he had written demanding for himself £2 ^ week for 
a year. 

Article 15. ”M' Brights studing up many pts of M' Leigs & 
what he saveth y® Company by dancing desires an Addicon of 
5® a Weeke to his Sallary.” Bright, declare the patentees, signed 
on for 405, a week, but already he had been promised this extra 
5 ^- 

The patentees then point out that regarding the other signatories 
to the petition — Bowman, Underhill, Kynaston, Sandford, Bowen, 
Mrs Betterton, Mrs Leigh and Mrs Bowman — no complaint has 
been stated, and proceed to summarise their treatment of these 
actors and actresses. Three weeks previously Bowman had signed 
on for £2 per week or f share ” w* was w‘ he had when he last 
went out of share in Jan'^ 169 Before that date he never had 
more than £2 weekly salary. Underhill received a weekly salary of 
£2 although he acted but seldom. Kynaston received the same, 
but likewise acted only infrequently. Sandford got £2. los, per 
week but “by reason of his Indisposition & his Voice often failing 
he is able to Act but seldom.” Bowen signed on for 40J. w'eekly, 
but was advanced lor. a week the previous year. This Betterton 
himself declared was more than he descr\ed. .Although this actor 
is easily drawn to mutiny “yett he studys his pts very quickly & 
Acts w^^ vigour.” Mrs Betterton was in receipt of 50^. a week 
“ constantly pd her in Complcm! to Betterton She not appears 
in any pts to y® satisfaction of y® Audience.” Mrs Leigh since the 
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death of her husband had been raised loi., so that her salary was 
now 301. This, say the patentees, is all that the popular Mrs Cory 
recei\'ed. Mrs Bowman's salary had been raised 51. a weeli stnoe 
18 October last (1694). She was now (tetting 301. though she 
had signed on for 2$j. "She being a Child-bearing Woman some 
other must learn some of her pts or else those Pla>*ea she is m 
cannot be acted.” She certainly, in the opinion of the patentees, 
had no cause to complain. Finally, the paicnicea draw the atten- 
tion of the Lord Chamberlain to the fact that there were still 
a number of actors who did not sign Betterton's petition : namely : 
Powell, Verbruggen, Trefuse, Lee, Horden, HarUnd, Cibber, 
Harris, Pinkethman, "Young Kent,” Mrs Aylvffe, Mrs llmlgson, 
Mrs Knyght, Mrs Rogers, Mrs Perryn, Mrs Li\%aon, Mrs Kent, 
Mrs Lucas, and Mrt Temple. 


IX. MiscFii-ANroi*?. 

1 . Documents relating to the Cockf*it, the Theatre in Whitehall, etc 
(a) Warrant to deliver to George Johnson. Keeper of the Roynl 
Cockpit in St James’s Park “such a qu.inlitic of Greene H.iscs 
as will coucr the Stage. ..and to hangc oucr ouer (hic) the divirc.i 
there.” Nov. 13, 1662. (L.C. s'l.t;, p. i 7 S ) 

(That this was for the perforiii.nuc of a pl.iy sceini provctl by 
a later warrant, dated Nov. 15, ibSq (L.C 5 I4l^ p- 31^), for 
“ Greene bayes ” to cover the stage for a pl.iv to be acted tlicie *' oa 

Friday next.”) . / • 

(A) Warrant to deliver no yards of grom b.ii/e for the up|>cr 
tyring rwims of the Cockpit, which m tlicu I'rcscot M.ifc .ire unlit 
for rich dollies, a hxiking glass, 20 ch.iirs ami stools ami 3 tables. 
Dec. 10, 1662. (L.C. 5/119.) 

(f) Warrant "to make vp Habitts of Heuer.ill coloured Silkes 
for fourc and Twenty violins iwcluc of them heng for lus INla 
service in the Theatre Royall and the other 
His Ms"'* scmcc in His Highnesse the Duke of ^orkcs 1 he.airr 
and also fourc and Twenty Garlands of seucrall coloured ll<»wcrs ; 
all these to be delivered to Kdligrcw, M.ir. 20. if>f *4 5 - • 

5/138, p. 45; the same warrant, with minor deviations, is repeated 

in L.C. 5/1 19.) , Mill 

(d) Warrant "to make vp Hahiits of seucrall coloured rich 

TalTaUea for fower and Twenty violins like Indun CJown« !mt 
not soe full with short sleeucs to the Elbow and trymm^ with 
Tinaell about the neck and botlonic and at the sleeves after the 
fashion as S' Henry Herbert.. .shall mfoniie yo' Lopp and to 
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bee deliuered to S' Henry Herbert for his Ma‘» extraordinary 
service and also fowr and twenty Garlands of seuerall coloured 
floures to each of them.** Mar. x8, 1664/5. (Id, p. 46.) 

(i) Warrant to deliver for use in the Theatre “ One large long 
Cushion of Gold Coloured Damaske trymed with silke fringe 
and Tassells and a table Carpett of the like Damaske four foote 
long and two foot three Inches broad trymed suteable to the 
Cushion And one Pewter Standish.** April 10, 1665. (Id. p. 49.) 

(/) Warrant to deliver “three large trunks bound with Iron 
to keepe clothes for his Ma***' Service in the Theatre at Whitehall.” 
April 17, 1665. (Id. p. 49.) 

(g) (Cancelled order.) Warrant to deliver for use in the Theatre 
in VVhitehall “ Six Turky worke chayres for y* Stage two Spanish 
Tables Six tynne Candle sticks Six Little tynne Candlesticks for 
sizes one greate Chayre to bee vsed vpon y® stage.” Dec. 31, 1666. 
(Id. p. 261; deleted there, re-entered p. 264 and dated February 
28, 1666/7.) 

(h) Order “to cause y* Stage in y* Theatre in Whitehall to 
be altered and made in such fashion as it was for Scaramouch’s 
Acting And his Ma<<®® Seate to be placed & made as then it was. 
And that y* doore be opened as the Actors then went in at ’* and 
to prepare '*such boxes & partitions as the ffrench Comoedians 
shall desire you for theire Accomodation.” Feb. 5, 1676/7. 
(L.C. 5/141, p. 528.) 

(A further order for altering the stage for the French comedians, 
dated Dec. 4, 1677, appears in L.C. 5/142, p. 160.) 

(1) Warrant to provide “vnto Mons' Cabin fiue Habitts to be 
made of such fashion & of such particulers as he shall giue you 
informawn,” to be ready for Friday, Feb. 5, 1677/8. (L.C. 5/143, 
p. 32.) 

(j) Warrant *‘to require you to rayle in two benches betweene 
y* Lord Stewards box and y® Scenes in y* Theatre for y® Am- 
bassadors.’* Oct. 14, 1685. (L.C. 5/17, p. 20; and L.C. 5/146, 
p. 27.) 

(ik) “ These are to pray and require you to cause the Seates in the 
Theatre, in the Pitt, only to bee new matted, they being soe dirty, 
an^ vnHtt to place any Person of Quality on for whome they are 
appoynted.” Oct. 27, 1685; Lord Cham^rlain to Sir Christopher 
Wren. (L.C. 3/147. P- »•) 
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a. AgrtemmU cf Acton and Playisrights. 

(For the petitions of several scene-painters, see supra, p. 4a.) 

(a) "Articles of Agreement Indented, and made y* 29** Day 
of Oilober 1696, By, and between Colley Cibber Gent, on the One 
Parte, and Christopher Rich Esq., one of the Patentees of the 
Theatres on the other Parte as followeth 

Impri? The said Colley Cibber in consideration of one Shilling 
to him now Paid, and for the farther Considerations herein after 
mentioned doth Bargain, and sell unto y* said Christopher Rich 
his Heires and Assignes A Certain New PUy wntten by the s'* O 
Cibber, and stiled Woman's Witt or y* Devill to I>ealt with to l>ce 
Acted only by the Company of Actors under the (i averment of 
the s** Chr: Rich his Heires, or Assignes within a Month after 
the Parts of the said Play shall bee Distributed to the said Com- 
pany of Actors Item: In Consideration whereof it is Agreed that 
M' Cibber shall have all the Mony Receiv’d on the 'I'hird day of 
acting such Play Paying out of the same ail the Cl.arges of the 
House Constant and Incident: But if the Receipts on the fourth 
Day shall amount to 55“ or upwards then the said Charges of 
such Third Day shall bee returned to M' Cibl>cr 

And in case the Receipts on such fourth Day shall Amount to 
40” or upwards, then the said Play shall bee acted tlie next Day 
Following: And if the fift days Receipts shall amount to 40“ or 
upwards, then the said Play shall bee acted again the next day, 
and the said M' Cibber shall have all the Reccijits of such sixt 
Day Paying out [of] the s;ime all the Charges of the House Con- 
sunt, and Incident. And if the Receipts on such sixt Day shall 
not amount to the Full Charges of the House Const .mt, and 
Incident then M^ Cibber is to make it up at his own D)sts, and 
Charges; And if the Receipts on such sixt Day shall amount to 
40“ then the said Play shall bee acted on the next day following. 
And if the Receipts on such scavenih Day shall amount to 50“ 
or Upwards, then the said Charges of such aixl Day shall bee 

return’d to M' Cibber r n .• 

And the said M' Cibber is to have the sole Benehtt of 1 noting 
such Play : But he is not to suffer it to bee Printed till a month next 

after it shall bee first acted . .u . 

Item it is agreed between the Parties to these I resents, tha 
the said Colley Cibber shall bargain and sell unto the said M' Ridi 
his Heires, or Assignes ail such other Play, and Playr as the said 
M' Cibber shall hereafter write to bee acted only by the Company 
under the Govermcnl of the said Rich hit Heires. or Assignes, 
upon the Uke Termes, and Conaiderationa aforesaid during the 
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said Cibbers being an Actor in this Company aforesaid, and 
that the said Cibber shall not During his being an Actor in 
such Company write any Play, or other thing whatsoever for 
any other Company: In wittness whereof the said Parties to thcs 
Articles of Agreement have thereunto Interchangeably sett their 
hands, and seales the Day, and Year first above written. 

Sign’d Seal’d, and Deliver’d Colley Cibber [seal] 

by y* said C Cibber a six- 
Penny stamp then Appearing 
on this Paper.” 

(L.C. 7/3; witnessed by G. Perrill and J. Shore.) 

(i) Contract with Robinson for scenes : 

“Whereas M' Robert Robinson has this day Undertaken to 
paint, or Cause to be painted well, & in Workmanlike manner y« 
Severall Sets of scenes, & Machines, for a New Opera Written 
by M' Settle, & to Be forthwith, & w”» all y« Expedition that 
may be, perform’d At y* Theatre Royall, w*'!' sayd Scenes, & 
Machines are to be The whole paintings that are to belong to y« 
sayd Opera according To Such Measures as y® sayd Robert 
Robinson, hath agreed & Concerted w**> y® sayd Ivp Settle. Now 
therefore we whose names arc Underwritten Doe hereby agree, 
& promise to pay, or Cause to be payd, from y® Office of y® say’d 
Theatre Royall Unto y® sayd M’ Robinson or his order y® full 
Summ of one hundred & thirty Pounds Sterling in full Sattis- 
faction of, & for y® sayd Paintings, in manner following Vizt: 
Ten Pounds pf Week Dureing [y® deleted] such time as he shall 
be working, & Painting of y® sayd Scenes, & Machines, & y® 
Remainder on y® first. Second, & fourth days of y* Acting y” 
sayd Opera, or w‘''in fourteen days after y® sayd Paintings shall 
be finish’d. Wittness our hands y® i8‘!’ day of March. 16^ 

Fra: M: Knight Geo: Powell 

Jane Rogers Rob* Wilks 

John Mills 
Will: Pinkethman 

MemT That M*" Robinson on his part doth agree, & promise to 
finish the Scenes & Work w“»in [deletion] Mention’d, w'^in 
Seauen Weeks of y® date hereof. Wittness my hand 

. Rob* Robinson.” 

(L.C. 7/3.) 

(c) Articles of Agreement between Verbruggen and Skipwith, 
April 10, 1695. 
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1. For three years V'erbruggen will “with hit beat care k aluU 
Sing Dance Act Rehearse and Rep'sent.” 

2. Skipwith will give him out of every £20 to be diWdeJ 
among the adventurers; all debts conimcted since Oct. 17, 1694, 
to be paid out of the general receipts. 

3. Skipwith gives a bond of C} 00 . 

4. Verbruggen docs likewise. 

Witnessed by Philipp Gntlin and Hild. Horden. A note it 
app>ended “That because a Share produced nothing, Thornat 
Skipwith advanced 4* a weeke to M' Wbmggcn.*’ (L.C. 7/3.) 

(d) Articles of Agreement between John and Susanna Ver- 
bruggen and Skipwith, April 10, 1695: 

1. John Verbruggen agrees that, for a payment of ,£75, hit 
wife will act in the theatre. 

2. Susanna Wrhruggen to have out of £zo (as alxive); 
if this docs not amount to £io$ per yc.ir (i.e. a week for 35 
acting weeks) this sum shall be made up to her. .Vt the end ol 
evcr>' 6 acting days (except when the young actors pl.iy for their 
own benefit) she sh.ill have £3 till the whole £105 is ctimplcied. 
If, on the other hand, her share comes to more than £105 the 
shall be allowed to keep it. (L.C. 7/3.) 

(e) Articles of Agreement In'twcen Doggett and Skipwith, 
April 3, i6<)6: 

1. Doggett to start acting on Oct. 10, and to perform nowhere 
else. 

2. Skipwith to give him £4 for every six acting days “or else 
share up to the hcigluh as shall be paid to .VP Ckorge Powell or 
M' John Verbruggen.’* 

3. Doggett to get the benefit of one old play to l>c acteil on a 
Wednesday or Friday in larnt after Chri.stmas, he to pay the 
charges of the house. 

4. Doggett and Skipwith give bonds of £^00. (I..C: 7'V) 

Another document of date April 3, ibt/), rclcra to the fact that 

Skipwith has given Doggett £^0, with a promise c)f another £50 
on Oct. 12. Should Doggett die or shfiuld “not l>eforc that time 
leave off acting with the Comp.iny of Actors in Lincolns Inn 
ffieilds” the whole £100 would l>c forfeited. Skipwith ts to bear 
all charges save lor. of a benefit play, but this must not be an 
opera or a recently revived drama. If Doggett leaves off acting 
at L.I.F. by July 20 “ & sliall from that time travcll in the Vacation 
to Improve himsclfc in Acting” and learns live parts, Skipwith 
shall pay him £10. If Doggett gives notice within 3 weeks and 
travels “to Improve himsclfc in Acting 2 c makeing Observacons 
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for y* benefitt of thU Company’* Skipwith ahall give him 
£ao. 

{/) Articles of Agreement between "William Bullock of 
S* Giles Cripplcgate" and Skipwith, April 15, 1695: 

1. Bullock to act only with the D.L. company. 

2. Skip^^ith to give Bullock 2or. a week; the contract being 
terminable only on 9 months’ notice. Signatures of Bullock, 
Verbruggen and Griffin (copy; L.C. 7/3). 

{g) Articles of Agreement between Sorin, a dancing master, 
and Betterton, July 25, 1696: 

Sorin to receive 301. a week with augmentation, if necessary. 
Witnessed by John Baptist Draghi. (L.C. 7/3.) 

(h) Letter of notice, June 17, 1699; Erasmus Evans and Susanna 
Evans, his daughter, give notice that the latter will dance at L.l.F. 
for only one month longer. (L.C. 7/3.) 

(1) Warrant for discharge, Dec. 10, 1680. "Whereas John 
Dowson was Entertained Dancing Master in his Ma‘«* Theatre 
Royall but Entered not into Articles for his Continuance there 
And the said John Dowson desireing to be discharged from y* 
said Theatre I doc hereby discharge him.’’ (L.C. 5/144, p. 22; 
Lord Chamberlain’s warrant.) 

3. Various Documents relating to Theatres, and Actors* Petitions. 

(a) Petition of Verbruggen (c. 1697/8 or later). Summary: 

Smith, one of the chief actors and sharers of L.l.F. , died in 

Michaelmas, 1696, and the company was in distress to 6nd a 
substitute. Verbruggen thereupon withdrew " by the Ld Chamber- 
lains Leave" from the D.L. company and entered L.l.F. as a 
sharing actor and manager. By articles of Oct. 27, 1696, between 
Betterton, Mrs Barry, Mrs Bracegirdle, Mrs Bowman, Underhill, 
Bright, Mrs Leigh on the one part and Verbruggen on the other, 
Verbruggen was to get one share. Betterton at that time had 
x} shares, but quitted a J share in favour of the Petitioner. Ver- 
bruggen was also to have 201. a week. He was informed then that 
the debts were not above ^200, and was surprised at the smallness 
of his income from the share. The other parties to the agteement 
declared that Betterton, Mrs Barry and Mrs Bracegirdle, who 
would not let the books be seen, were making huge profits. About 
Michaelmas last Verbruggen was told that the debts were about 
after an attendance before the Lord Chamberlain it was 
agreed that there should be no benefits and that all spare money 
should go to pay off these debts. During this winter the receipts 
have be^ speci^ly large "especially ever since the Italian Woman 
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hath sung.*’ Vet Betterton and the others pretended the debts 
were not yet settled, even although they had stopped Verbniggen’i 
2or. a week. Betterton has ordered bills, announcing Othtllo to 
be acted on Friday next with singing by the Italian woman, for 
his own benefit. Verbruggen hears she is to sing also at benchta 
of Mrs Barry and .Mrs Bracegirdle, and then to leave off per- 
forming. (L.C. 7/3.) 

(6) Letter from Richard Coling to Mr Knight, Mar. 8, 1689/90; 
“.My Lord Chamberlaync would haiie you to sumon M' Downs 
prompter at theire .Ma'*** Theatre to appeare on .Monday morning 
next by Xync of the Clock It being tiic tyme His Ixirdpp hath 
appoynied to hearc the dilfercncc betweene Killigrew & 
.M^‘ Currer.” (L.C. 5 150, p. 306.) 

(e) Order to Sir Christopher Wren to in.spect the Duke’s 
Theatre in Salisbury Court as the King has heard that there it 
a w.ill defective. Nov. 29, 1671. (L.C. S/m, p- 73-) 


NBD 


*5 



APPENDIX C 


Hand-list of Restoration Tlays 

[1660-1700] 

T he Hand-list aims at registering all known plays of the 
Restoration period, including those whose titles only have 
been recorded. In general, all works published before 16^ have 
been disregarded, the sole exceptions being such dramas (e.g. those 
by D’Avenant) which have a definite connection with the later 
stage. The arrangement is as follows : 

I. The title is given usually according to the form it assumes 
in the earliest printed text, preceded by an indication of the type 
of play concerned. The contractions employed are: 

T. Tragedy. M. Masque. 

C. Comedy. Ent. Entertainment. 

Hist. History Play. D.O. Dramatic Opera. 

T.C. Tragi-comedy. O. Opera. 

F. b'arce. Past. Pastoral. 

F.C. Farcical Comedy. Pol. Political Play. 

2. In brackets is then given the theatre, month and year of 
performance, known or conjectured; if no such information is 
presented, the play did not appear on the stage. The contractions 
for the theatres are as follow : 

T.R. in V.St. Theatre Royal in Vere Street. 

T.R. in B.St. Theatre Royal in Bridges Street. 

D.L. Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 

L.I.F. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

D.G. Dorset Garden. 

The dates following are those of separate editions, quartos 
unless otherwise indicated. Indication of any known manuscripts 
is also included here ; most of these are recorded by Alfred Harbage 
in “Elizabethan and Seventeenth-century Play Manuscripts’’ 
(PMLA, 1935, L. 687-99) “Elizabethan and Seventeenth- 
Century Play Manuscripts: Addenda’’ (PMLA, 1937, liii. 905-7) 
— ‘cited as “Manuscripts’’ and “Addenda” respectively. 

4. In the notes arc presented, in brief, such evidence as serves 
to date the plays, with references. Where an exact date of first 
performance has been recorded, or where there is a recorded date 
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which in all probability is dose to the premiere, this is given with 
a reference: L.C. here stands for an entry in one of the play-lists 
given in Appendix B. ** Imprimatur" means that there is a licence 
for printing in the published play (usually on the title-page). 
S.R. refers to an entry recorded in the Transcript of thr Registers 
of the Worshipful Company of Stationers from i640-tyo8 (ed. G. E. 
Briscoe Eyre, 1913, 3 vols.) and T.C. to a similar entry in The Term 
Catalogues (ed. Edward Arber, 1906, 3 vob.). The citation of 
references to advertisements in newspapers is based largely on 
Sybil Rosenfeld's ‘‘ Dramatic Advertisements in the Burney News- 
papers, 1660-1700" {PMLA^ *93^, LI. 123-52) and "The Restora- 
tion Stage in Nc^vspapers and Journal, 1660-1700" (Modern 
Language Revieto, 1935, xxx. 445-59): where there are several 
newspaper entries of approximately the same date only one has 
been selected for inclusion here. For earlier works by Restoration 
playw'rights references are given to W. W. Greg’s A IJst of Knglrih 
Plays written before 164 i and printed before iy(>o (1900)— cit^ as 
“Greg, Lisp' — and to A ( heck f,ist of English Plays, i64i~iy(K) 
compiled by Gertrude L. \V(KHlward and James (1. McManaway 
(194s) — cited as "Woodward -McManaway, (^heck IJst." 'Fhe 
latter is, of course, the nearest approach we have to a "biblio- 
graphy" of Restoration drama, and is an invaluable guide. 
References to Philip 1 1 . Gray, Jr., “ Lenten Casts and the Nursery : 
Evidence for the Dating of C'crt.iin Restoration Plays" [PMl.A, 
1938, Liii. 781-94} arc given as “(»ray, ‘Ix’ntcn Casts’." All the 
other contractions used arc mentioned earlier in this volume. 

For many plays only an entry in the Term (Catalogues remains 
as a guide towards a detcnnination of the production date. In 
general, it would appear from the scanty evidence available that 
plays were issued shortly after their perhirmance, with a tendency 
towards a gap of two or three m<mths gradually narrowing tow'ards 
the end of the century. Where no other definite facts arc to l>c 
found I have usually allowed for about two months betw'ccn the 
dates of theatrical representation and of publication, with modifi- 
cations if there appear to be any slight or even inconclusive 
indications of performance at a particular period of the year 
{e.g, references suggesting summer instead of autumn with a play 
entered in the Stationers’ Rigistcr in November). It should, 
however, be obscr\ed tliat among these conjectural dates may l>c 
several which would have to be altered considerably were wc 
possessed of adequate records of the Restoration repertoire. 'Phus, 
i^or example, the Hon, James Howard’s The English Monsieur was 
printed in 1674, witli an entry in llic Term Catalogues for May 
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and his All Mistaken was issued in 1672, also with a May entry: 
yet Pepys saw the latter in 1667 while the recent discovery of a 
diary kept by two Dutch students proved that the former was on 
the stage as early as 1663. Had it not been for these two records 
we should certainly have considered both plays much later in date 
and we should have assumed that All Mistaken preceded The 
English Monsieur. On the other hand, the number of entries in 
the Term Catalogues which do harmonise with other references 
indicating performances shortly before gives us reason to believe 
that exceptions of the kind indicated above were probably rare. 

ARROW SMITH, Reo. JOSEPH. 

C. I'he Reformation (D.(i. c. Sept. 1673) 1673 (2 issues). 

[T.C. Nov. 1673. Downes, p. 33, ascribes it to “a Master of 
Arts in Cambridge”; Langbaine, p. 546, gives Arrowsmith’s name. 
The cast suggests it may have had a summer production.] 
AUDREY, JOHN. 

C. The Countrey Rcvell, or The Rcvell of Aldford (incomplete) 
MS. Bodl. Aubrey 21 (two scenes printed by Andrew Clark in 
** Brief Lives". ..set down by John Aubrey (Oxford, 1898), ii. 334-9). 

[Aubrey refers to this in a letter of Oct. 26, 1671 as a “very 
satyncall” piece he is “writing... for Thomas Shadwell” {op. cit. 

I. 52) ] 

BAILEY, ABRAHAM. 

C. The Spightful Sister. A New Comedy. 1667 (2 issues). 

[Imprimatur, April 10, 1667.] 

BANCROFT, JOHN. 

T. The Tragedy of Sertorius (D.L. c. March 1678/9) 1679. 

[Imprimatur, March 10, 1678/9. T.C. May, 1679.] 

Hist. King Kdward the Third, with the Fall of Mortimer Earl of 
March. An Historical! Play (D.L. c. Nov. 1690) 1691. 

[I.ondon Gazette, Jan. 19-22, 1690/1. T.C. Feb. 1690/1. There 
is considerable doubt concerning the authorship. The dedication 
is signed by William Mountfort, who was given a warrant of £10 
with respect to a performance of the play before the Queen (L.C. 
Oct. 10, 1691); The Gentleman's Journal (Oct. 1692) says that it 
was written by the same author as Henry the Second, which Gildon, 
p. 5, gives to Bancroft; Coxeter declares Bancroft “made a present 
of it to Mountfort the Actor” {'The Companion to the Play-House, 
1764). Alfred Harbage, “ Elizabethan- Restoration Palimpsest,” 
pp. 310-18, makes it reasonably certain that the play is an adapta- 
tion of a pre-Commonwcalth original, possibly The Politic Queen, 
a manuscript of which was in the possession of Humphrey Moseley.] 

Hist. Henry the Second, King of England ; with the Death of Rosamond 
(D.L. Nov. 1692) 1693. 

[Presumably Tuesday, Nov. 8, 1692 (a playbill for the second 
day, Nov. 9, is extant and is confirmed by a letter dated Nov. 9; 
W. J. Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse, 2nd ser. (1913), p. 240, 
and HMC, 12th Report, App. Part v, p. 124). London Gazette, 
Nov. 24-28, 1692. The Gentleman's Magazine, Oct. 1692 (issued 
probably in November). Performed before the King, Mon. Nov. 14, 
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169a (L.C.). For the authorship see under King Edtvard the Third. 
Alfred Harbage, loc. fit., believes it is an adaptation of Henry 
a manuscript of which was in Moseley's possession.] 

BANKS, JOHN. 

T. The RiN-al Kings: or The Lo\cs of Oroondates and Statini (D.L. 
f. June, 1677) 1667 (3 issues). 

[S.R. July 26, 1678 (entered and then deleted; probably the year 
should be 1677). T.C. Nov. 1677. The cast suggests a performance 
in Lent (Gray, “Lenten Casts,” p. 791), or more probably in the 
summer.] 

T. The Destruction of Troy (D.G. f. Nov. 1678) 1679. 

[Imprimatur, Jan. 1678 9. S.R. Feb. 26, 1678/9. T.C. May, 
1679. Medboume, one of the cast, was arrested on Nov. 26, 1678, 
and died .shortly after in prison. November, therefore, is the latest 
date for the premiere.] 

T. The Unhappy Favourite: or the Earl of Essex (D.L. f. Sept. 1681) 
1682; 1685; 1693; [1699]; 1702; 1712. 

[T.C. Nov. 1681; F'cb. 1684/5; M‘iy 1699. Flying Post, March 
11-14, *698/9.] 

T. Vertue Betray’d: or, Anna Bullen (D.G. c. April 1682) i68a; 
1692; 1715. 

(T.C. Nov. 1682; June 1696. Summers (Downes, p. 226) gi\es 
April 5, 1682, as the date, but without any e\idcnce.] 

T. The Island Queens: Or, The Death ot Mary, Queen of Scotland 

Publish’d only in Defence of the Author and the Play, against 
some mistaken Censures, occasion’d by its being prohibited the 
Stage. 1684. 

T. The Innocent Usurper; or, The Death of the Lady Jane (Jray. 
1694. 

[Dedication signed Oct. 5, 1693, where it is stated that the play 
was written ten years before. T.C. June 1694. 1 * "as banned by 
the censor, according to a statement in the dedication.] 

T. C\rus the Great, or, The Tragedy of Lo\c (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1695) 
1696. 

[T.C. June 1696. The proh>guc decl.ires it was written before 
The Unhappy Faxourite (t.e. before Sept. 1681) and speaks of it 
as "A banish’d Plav.” As William Smith, who had a part in tins 
tr.igcdv, died of a chill caught during performance in Dec. 1695, 
the piece presumably was first acted in th.it month. Downes, p. 44, 
names it 7 he Cirand Cyrus ] 

T. The Albion Queens: or the Death of Mary Queen of Scotland 
(D.L. March 1703/4) 1704. 

[.Mon. March 6, 1703/4. This is an altered version of The Island 
Queens.] 

BARNES, JOSHUA. 

C. The Academic or The Cambridge Dunns (Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, 1675). MS. Emmanuel College, lit. i. 4. 

[Wed. June 26, 1675 (G. C. Moore Smith, College Plays per- 
formed in the University of Cambridge (1923), p. 72).] 

T. Englebert (Cambridge). MS. Emmanuel College, ill. i. 2. 

T. Landgartha or The Amazon Queen of Denmark and Norsvay 
(C'ambridge, 1683). MS. Emmanuel College, iir. i. 2. 

C. Plautus his Trinummi Imitated. MS. Emmanuel College, iii. i. 4. 
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BARTLEY, Sir WILLIAM. 

T. Cornelia (T.R. in V.St, June 1662). 

[Herbert, p. 118, dates the play June i, but Avery, p. 239, 
points out that this was a Sunday: quite possibly the year should 
be 1663 instead of 1662. Herbert gives the author’s name as 
“sir W. Bartleys,” again a possible error: Berkeley may be intended.] 
BAYLIE, SIMON. 

The Wizard. MSS. (i) Durham Cathedral Library; (2) B.M. 
Add. 10,306. 

BEDLOE, WILLIAM. 

Pol. The Excommunicated Prince: or. The False Relique. A Tragedy. 
As it was Acted by His Holiness’s Servants. Being the Popish Plot 
in a Play. 1679. 

[Prefatory note dated July 16, 1679. Domestick Intelligence, 
Oct. 31, 1679. Anthony k Wood {Fasti Oxonienses, ed. P. Bliss 
(1813-20), 11. 373) declares that “tho’ the name of Capt. Will. 
Bedloe is put as author, yet” Thomas Walter “wrote all, or the 
most part of it.”] 

BEHN, APHI^ or ASTRAEA. 

T.C. The Forc’d Marriage, or the Jealous Bridegroom (L.l.F. c. Dec. 

1670) 1671; 1688; 1690. 

[T.C. Feb. 1671, May 1688.] 

C. The Amorous Prince, or, The Curious Husband (L.l.F. c. May 

1671) 1671. 

[T.C. July, 1671.] 

C. The Dutch Lover (D.G. Feb. 1672/3) 1673. 

[Th. Feb, 6, 1672/3 (L.C.). T.C. Nov. 1673.] 

T. Abdelazer, or the Moor’s Revenge (D.G. c. Sept. 1676) 1677; 1693. 
[T.C. Nov. 1676. The prologue shows that it came out in the 
early autumn. An adaptation of Marlowe’s Lust's Dominion.] 

C, The Town-Fopp: or Sir Timothy Tawdrey (D.G. c. Sept. 1676) 
1677; 1699. 

[Imprimatur, Sept. 20, 1676. T.C. Feb. 1676/7. Post Boy, 
March 11-14, 1698/9.] 

C. The Debauchee: or, The Credulous Cuckold (D.G. c. Feb. 

1677. 

[Imprimatur, Feb. 23, 1676/7. T.C. May, 1677. S.R. Aug. 20, 
1677. London Gazette, Aug. 6-9, 1677. Langbaine, p. 529, says 
it “is by some ascrib’d to Mrs Bchn.” The play is an adaptation 
of Brome’s Mad Couple Well Match't.] 

C. The Rover: Or, The Banish’t Cavaliers (D.G. March ibybjy) 

1677: 1697; 1709. 

[Sat. March 24, 1676/7 (L.C.). Imprimatur, July 2, 1677. S.R. 
July 7, 1677. London Gazette, Aug. 6-9, 1677; Post Boy, Feb. 4-6, 
1696/7. T.C. Nov. 1677; May, 1697.] 

C. The Counterfeit Bridegroom: or the Defeated Widow (D.G. 

c. Sept, 1677). See under UNKNOWN AUTHORS. 

C. Sir Patient Fancy (D.G. Jan. 1677/8) 1678. 

[Th. Jan. 17, 1677/8 (L.C,). Imprimatur, Jan. 28, 1677/8. T.C. 
Feb. 1677/8.] 

C. The Feign'd Curtizans, or, A Nights Intrigue (D.G. c. March 
1678/9) 1679 (a issues). 
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[Imprimatur^ March 17, 1679. T.C. May 1679. The prologue 
refers to the Popish plot. It is just possible that this play is the 
same as Midnight's Intrigues (1677) and that the prologue is of 
Uter vintage: see under UNKSOWN AUTHORS.] 

T.C. The Young King: or, The Mistake (D.G. c. Sept. 1679) 1683; 
1698. 

[T.C. Nov. 1682; Nov. 1698. Post Boy, April 30-May 3, 1698. 
The epilogue, spoken at the Duke of Y’ork’s "second ExiJe into 
Flanders,” pioints to a pcrfoimance between Sept 24 and Oct. 14, 
*679.] 

C. The Revenge: or, A Match in Ncugate (D.G. c. June 1680) 
1680. 

[T.C. Nov. 1680. W.Van Lcnnep(” Two Restoration Comedies,” 
TLS, Jan. 28, 1939) notes that Narcissus Luttreii has put on his 
copy the date July 6, 1680, and " Mrs Ann Bchn.” This attribution 
strongly confirms the note by I.^ngbaine, p. 547, that it ” is ascril>ed 
to Mrs Behn." On the other hand, the author of A Comparison 
between the Two Stages, p. ii, gives it, under the variant title of 
The Vintner trick'd: Or, a Match in Newgate, to THOMAS 
BETTERTON. It is, however, to be observed th.it this author 
was ignorant of the fact that the play had been printed and con- 
sequently he may have had inadeijuate intorm.it ion about the 
composition of the piece.] 

C. The Second Part of the Rover (D.G. c. April 1681) 1681. 

[There is a record of a performance before royalty on April 4, 
1680 (L.C.) but, as Avery, p. 262, shows, this wa.n a Sunday. It 11 
likely that the play actually was not given until April, 16S1. 
T.C. June 1681.] 

C. The False Count, or, A New Way to play an Old Game (D.G. 
c. Nov. 1681) 1682; 1697 (reissue). 

[That this play must have appeared about Nov. 1681 is demon- 
strated by W. Van I^ennep (toe. ci/.).] 

C. The Roundheads or. The (iood Old Cause (D.G. c. Dec. 1681) 
1682 (2 issues); 1698. 

[Domestick Intelligence, Feb. 2-6, 1681 /a. T.C. Feb. ih8i a, 
Nov. 1698. Post Boy, April 3a-Mny 3, 1698. 'I’hc prologue 
contains a reference* to the “Ignoramus” jury (Nov. 24, 1681). 
This is an alteration of Tatham’s The Rump.] 

C. The City-Heiress; or. Sir Timothy IVcat-all (D.fJ. c. March 
1681/2) 1682; 1698. 

[Domestick Intelligence, June 22-26, 1682, T.C. June 1682; Nov. 
1698. Post Boy, April 30- May 3, 1698.] 

C. Like Father, like Son (D.G. March 16S2). 

[Only the prologue and epilogue of the adaptation of Randolph's 
The Jealous Lovers survive (see Autrey N. Wiley, Rare Prologues 
and Epilogues, 1642-1700 (1940), pp. 92-9, and Ci. Thorn-Drury, 
A Little Ark (1921), pp. 43 5). Summers, Bibliography, p. 25, 
gives the date March 30, 1682, but without citing his evidence ] 

C. The Luckey Chance, or An Alderman’s Bargain (D.L, c. April 
1686) 1687. 

[S.R, May 8, 1686, with April 23 as date of licence, under the 
title of The Disappointed Marriage, or, ye Generous Mistris. T.C. 
Feb. 1686/7.] 
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F. Th© Emperor of the Moon (D.G. c. March 1686/7) 1687; 1688. 
[S.R. May 24, 1687, with date of licence April 6. T.C. June, 
1687; Feb. 1687/8.] 

T.C. The Widdow Banter or, The History of Bacon in Virginia (D.L. 
e. Nov. 1689) 1690. 

[Prologue and epilogue in S.R. Nov. 20, 1689. T.C. Feb. 
1689/90.] 

C. The Younger Brother: or, The Amorous Jilt (D.L. c. Feb. 1695/6) 
z6q6. MS. Bodl. Rawl. poet. 195. 

[Post Man, Feb. 29-March 2, 1695/6. T.C. May 1697; Nov. 
1697.] 

BELON or BELLON, PETER. 

C. The Mock-Duellist, or, The French Vallet (D.L. c. May 1675) 

1675. 

[Imprimatur, May 27, 1675. T.C. Nov. 1675. Attributed to 
Belon by Langbaine, p. 517.] 

BETTERTON. THOMAS. 

T. Appius and Virginia, Acted... under the name of The Roman 
Virgin or Unjust Judge (L.I.F. May 1669) 1679. 

[^ed. May 12, 1669 (Pepys). Langbaine, p. 509, declares it 
“vfas alter’d (as I have heard by Mr Carthwright) by Mt Betterton."] 
C. The Amorous Widow, or, the Wanton Wife (L.I.F. c. 1670) 1706 
(2 issues). 8° 1710 (in The Life of Mr Thomas Betterton); 12° 1714; 
12° 1725 (Dublin, fuller text). 

[The only record regarding date is in Downes, p. 29, who gives 
it to Betterton and says it was acted before 1670; the attribution 
is confirmed by A Comparison bettveen the Ttoo Stages, p. 11.] 

C. The Woman made a Justice (L.I.F. c. 1670). 

[Here Downes, p. 30, is the only authority for authorship and 
date.] 

C. The Counterfeit Bridegioom (D.G. c. Sept. 1677). See under 
UNKNOWN AUTHORS. 

C. The Revenge: or, A Match in Newgate (D.L. c. June 1680). See 
APIIRA BEHN. 

D. O. The Prophetess: or, the History of I^oclesian (D.G. June 1690). 

SeeJfOHN DRYDEN. 

[For his other works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

BLOW, JOHN. 

M. Venus and Adonis (1680-87). MSS. (i) B.M. Add. 22,110; 
(2) Christ Church, Oxford; (3) Westminster Chapter Library. 
(First published by G. E. P, Arkwright, 1902; also by A. Lewis, 

1939.) 

BOOTHBY, FRANCES. 

T.C. Marcelia: or the Treacherous Friend (T.R. in B.St. c. Aug. 

, 1669) 1670. 

[Imprimatur, Oct. 9, 1669. T.C. Nov, 1669.] 

BOURNE, REUBEN. 

C. The Contented Cuckold, or the Womans Advocate. 1692. 
[Imprimatur, April 26, 1692.] 
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BOYER, ABEL, 

T. Achilles; or, Iphigenis in Aulis (D.L. c. Dec, 1699) 1700* * 7*4 

(as T/u Victsm; or Achilles and Jphigema in Aulis). 

[Dedication dated Jan. 10, 1699/1700. Post Boy, Jan. ao-aj, 
1699/1700.] 

BO YLE, ROGER, Earl of ORRER Y. 

T.C. The Generali (Thomas Court, Dublin. Oct. i66a, as Altamsra\ 
T.R. in B.St. Sept. 1664). MS. Worcester College, Oxford. 

[William S. Clark {The Dramatic Works of Roger Boyle Earl of 
Orrery (1937), i. xoi-64 and 23-35) prints the manuscript and 
argues, with justification, that this play was composed early in 
1661. It was presented for the author’s friends in Dublin, Fri. 
Oct. xS, 1662 and appeared in l^ondon, Wed. Sept. 14, 1664. 
Licensed by Herbert (list headed Nov. 3, 1663; Herbert, 
p. 138).] 

T.C. The History of Henry the Fifth (L.I.F. .\ug. 1664) F. 1668 (ftw); 
F. 1669; F. 1672; F. 1677: F. 1690. M.SS. (i) Bodl. Rawl, poet. 2; 
(2) Bodl. Rawl. poet. 180; (3) Huntington Library, HM 20; 
(4) Huntington Librar>', HL 11, 642; (5) Huntington Library, 
HM 599 ; (6) Folger Shakespeare Library', 1110. 2. 

[Sat. Aug. 13, 1664 (Pep\s). Summers gnes Aug. ii as the 
premiere, but without authority. Pepys' retcrence to "the new 
play” suggests that the 13th was not the first performance. 
Licensed by Herbert (in same list as above, headed Nov. 3, 1663). 

S. R. Nov. 2, 1664.] 

T. Mustapha, Son of .Solyman the Magnificent (L.I.F. April 166O. 
Printed with The Htsinrv of Henry the Fifth; see alwve. MSS. 
(1) Bodl. Rawl. poet. 5. (2) Bodl. Rawl. poet. 27; (3) B.M. Add. 
29,280; (4) Huntington Library, LL 11, 641; (s) I'olger 
Shakespeare Library, 11 10. 2. 

[Mon. April 3, 1665 (Pepys). S.R. Aug. 7, 

T.C. The Black Prince ( I'.R. in B.St., Oct. 1667) F. 1669 (in Ttvo 
New Tragedies) ; F. 1672. 

[Sat. Oct. 19, 1667 (Pepys and L.C.). S.R. June 8, 1669. 

T. C. Nov. 1669.1 

T.C. 'IrNphon (L.I.F. Dec, 1668). Printed with The Wach Prince, 
Sec above. MSS. (i) Bodl. M.S. Rawl. poet, 39; (2) Bodl. 
Malone li. 

[Tues. Dec. 8, 1668 (Pcp>s). S.R. June 8, 1669. T.C’. Nov. 1669. 
This and the preceding three dr.im.is were published as Four New 
Plays, F. 1670.] 

C. Guzman (L.I.F. April 1669) F. 1693- 

[Fri. April 16, 1669 (PepNs). S.R. Oct. 27. 1692 (imprimatur, 
Oct. 25). London Gazette. .March </-x 3 » >692/3 ] 

C. Mr Anthony (D.G. c. March 1672) 1690 (2 issues). 

[For evidence dating the first performance between January and 
July 1672 sec W. S. Clark, 0/). fit. n. 5>5 >6. Imprimatur, Aug. 27, 
1689. T.C. Nov. 1689.1 ^ 

T. Herod the Great. F. 1694 (2 issues), 

[.Apparently prepared for the stage in 1672 (sec W. S. Clark, 
op. cit. II. 586-7). London Gazette, June 18-21, 1694. The Six 
Plays, F. X 694, includes the contents of Four New Plays, together 
with Guzman and Herod the Great.] 
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T. 2 k>roattres (? 1675). MS. B.M. Sloane 1828. 

[Probably written about 1675. Printed by W. S. Citric, op, cit, 
II. 643-99 ] . ^ . 

T. The Tragedy of King Saul. 1703. 

[Attributed to Orrery by W. S. Clark, op. cit. i. 57-8.] 

T.C. Altemira (L.I.F. Dec. 1701) 1702. 

[This is The Generally revised by the Hon. Charles Boyle. Post 
Man, Dec. 20, 1701] 

[A letter, dated May 4, 1665, from Henry Savile to his brother, 
Sir George Savile (Savile Correspondence, Camden Society, 1858, 
p. 4) mentions “ my Lord of Orrery’s new play called The Widow.” 
W. S. Clark, op. cit. I. 40-1, justly denies the correctness of this 
statement and suggests that it refers to a revival of Middleton’s 
The Widow.] 

BRADY, NICHOLAS. 

T. The Rape: or. The Innocent Impostors (D.L. Feb. 1691/2) 1692 
(4 issues). 

[On Jan. 19, 1691/2, Shadwell asked the Lord Chamberlain’s 
support to get it performed as the next new play at D.L. and a 
copy was apparently sent to the latter on May 2, 1692 (HMC, 
4th Report, App. 280-1). Gentlemans Journal, March 1691/2. 
T.C. June 1692.] 

BROWN, THOMAS. 

C. Physick lies a Bleeding, Or The Apothecary turned Doctor. 
A Comedy, Acted every Day in most Apothecaries Shops in 
London. 1697. 

[For a later work see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

BULTEEL,JOHN. 

Pageant. Lx>ndon’s Triumph. 1656. 

C, Amorous Orontus: or the Love in Fashion (T.R. in B.St. 1664) 
1665 ; 1675 (as The Amorous Gallant; or. Love in Fashion, A Comedie, 
in Heroick Verse, As it was Acted). 

[Newes, April 27, 1665. S.R. July i, 1665. T.C. June, 1675. 
The ascription in Biographia Dramatica (1812), n. 25, is confirmed 
by the note in S.R., “by John Boltcele.” Among miscellaneous 
plays of various dates, but misleadingly described as “About the 
time” of Shadwell’s The Squire of Alsatia (D.L. 1688), Downes, 
p. 41, lists Love in, and Love out of Fashion, probably this piece 
under its second title.] 

BURKHEAD, HENRY. 

Pol. The Tragedy of Cola’s Fury: or, Lirenda’s Misery. 1645 (Kil- 
kenny), 

T.C. The Female Rebellion. MSS. (i) Bodl. Tanner 466; (2) MS. 
Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, 635 (published by Alexander Smith, 
1872). 

[This is given as by Henry Birkhead; Alfred Harbage (TLS, 
, Nov. 8, 1934) suggests that the author is Burkhead, author of 
Cola's Fury. See also Bernard M. Wagner in TLS, Oct. 4, 1934.] 

CARLELL, LODOWICK. 

[For his earlier plays see Greg, List, pp. 16-17, “id Woodward- 
McManaway, Check List, pp. 20-21.] 
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T. Henclius Emperour of the East. 1664. 

[Imprimatur, March 9, 1663/4. S.^ March 10, 1663/4. Intel- 
ligencer, May 9, 1664. On Sat. March 8, 1663/4, Pepya saw a 
HeracUus acted, but fiom the “ Advertisement " to the printed play 
apparently this was not CarlcU’s.] 

CARLETON, R. 

Past. The Concealed Royalty, or The May Queen (amateur, 1674) 
MS. Bodl. Eng. poet. d. 2. 

— The Martial Queen (amateur, 1675). MSS. (1) Bodl. Rawl. poet. 
126; (2) Bodl. Eng. poet. d. 2. 

CARLISLE, JAMES, 

C. The Fortune-Hunters: or, Two Fools well met (D.L. c. March, 
1688/9) 1689. 

[London Gazette, June 24-27, 1689. T.C. June 1689.] 
CARPENTER, RICHARD. 

Pol. A New Play Call'd The Pragmatical Jesuit New-leven’d. 

[x66i or 1665.] 

CARR, WILLIAM. 

Pol. Pluto Furens & Vinctus; or. The Raging Devil Bound. A Modem 
Parse. Per Phitocomicum. 1669 (Amstelodami, presumably 
London). 

[Harrison Gray Platt (“An Author for Pluto Furens,** Modem 
Language Notes, 1930, xuv. 507" 10) identifies the writer. Ap- 
parently this IS the “Pluto** mentioned in a newsletter of Jan. 5, 
1668/9, as intended for acting in the prison of King's Bench and 
suppressed (for the letter see F. G, Blair, “Restoration Plays," 
TLS, March 29, 1923, where the reference is supposed to be to 
Randolph's Plutus).] 

CARTWRIGHT, GEORGE. 

T. The Heroick-Ivovcr, or, The Infanta of Spain. 8® 1661. 

[Mercunus Publtcus, Nov. 15-22, 1660.) 

CARY, HENRY, Viscount FALKLAND. 

C. The Mariage Night (L.I.F. c. Sept. 1663) 1664. 

[Imprimatur, Oct. 16, 1663. Intelligencer, Nov, 23, 1663. On 
March 21, 1666/7, Pcpy* ‘t* presumably by a slip. The 

Wedding Night.] 

CARYLL,JOHN. 

T. The English Princess, or. The Death of Ricard the III (L.I.F 
March 1666/7) 1667 (2 issues); 1673; 1674. 

[Th, March 7, 1666/7 (Pepya). The date March 3 in the L.C. 
list is probably an error, since this fell on a Sunday. Imprimatur, 
May 22, 1667. S.R. June i, 1667, T.C. Nov. 1673. Limgbainc, 
p. 530, definitely ascribes the play to “Mr John Corel.** On the 
authority of Alan Keen, Woodward-McManaway, Check List, 
p. 148, records a copy in the Cardiff Library dated 1666; the 
Librarian informs me that his copy is dated, as above, 1667.] 

C. Sir Salomon: or, The Cautious Coxcomb (L.I.F. c. 1669) 1671; 
1691. 

[Downes, p. 29, puts this among plays of 1669. S.R. Feb. 9, 
1670/1. T.C. May 1671. London Gazette, Oct. 19-21, 1691. 
Langbaine, p. 549, ascribes it to “John Carell.'* On the printing 
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of the tecond edition see Fredson Bowers, *' Bibliographical 
Evidence from a Resetting in Caryll's Sir Salomon (1691)" 
(Library^ 5th ser. 1948, iii. I34-7)* Acted later as Sir Salomon 
Single, and as The Cautious Coxco^.] 

CAVENDISH, MARY, Duchess of NEWCASTLE. 

— Playes written by the Thrice Noble, Illustrious and Excellent 
Princess, The Lady Marchioness of Newcastle. F. i66a. 

[Kingdoms Intelligencer, Feb. 3-10, 1661/2. The volume con- 
tains: (i) Loves Adventures (a parts); (2) Several Wits: The tvise 
Wit, the wild Wit, the cholerick Wit, the humble Wit\ (3) Youths 
Glory and Deaths Banquet (2 parts); (4) The Lady Contemplation 
(2 parts); (5) Wits Cabal (2 parts); (6) The Unnatural Tragedie; 
(7) The Public Wooing; (8) The Matrimonial Trouble (2 parts); 

(9) Natures Three Daughters, Beauty, Love, and Wit (2 parts); 

(10) The Religious; (11) The Comical Hash; (12) Bell in Campo 
(2 parts); (13) The Apocriphal Ladies; (14) The Female Academy.] 

— Plays, Never before Printed. F. 1668. 

[This contains; (1) J'he Sociable Companions; or, The Female 
VVits; (a) The Presence; (3) The Bridals; (4) The Convent of a 
Pleasure; (5) "A Piece of a Play.”] 

CAVENDISH, WILLIAM, Duke of NEWCASTLE. 

C. The Country Captaine, and The Varjetic, Two Comedies. 12° 
1649. 

C. The Humorous Lovers (L.I.F. March 1667) 1677; MS. B.M. 
Harl. 7367. 

[Th. March 28, 1667 (L.C.). Imprimatur, Nov. 27, 1667. T.C. 
Feb. 1676/7.] 

C. S'" Martin Mar-all, or the Feign’d Innocence (L.I.F. Aug. 1667). 

Sot JOHN DRYDEN. 

C. The Heiress (T.R. in B.St., Jan. 1668/9). 

[Fri. Jan. 29, 1668/9 (L.C.). On Mon. Feb. i, Pepys says it was 
first acted "on Saturday last”; Avery, p. 253, points out that this 
Saturday was the fast-day for Charles I and suggests a slip on 
Pepys’ part.] 

C. The Triumphant Widow, or The Medley of Humours (D.G. Nov. 
1674) 1677. 

[Th. Nov. 26, 1674 (L.C.). Imprimatur, Nov, 27, 1676. T.C. 
Feb. 1676/7. Apparently, the original draft of at least part of this 
play was written by Newcastle and the final comedy prepared by 
THOMAS SHADWELL. The manuscript of several among 
Newcastle’s scenes, entitled "A Pleasante & Merrye Humor off 
A Roge,” written probably shortly before 1660, is in the possession 
of the Duke of Portland: it is described and partly printed by 
John D. Jump ("The Merry Humour of a Rogue,” Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society, 3rd ser., 1938, xvii. 24-30.] 

CHAMBERLAYNE, WILLIAM. 

T.C. Love’s Victory, 1658. 

T.C. Wits Led by the Nose: or, A Poet’s Revenge (D.L. e. July 1677) 
1678 (2 issues). 

[Imprimatur, Aug. 16, 1677. T.C. Nov. 1677. Gray, "lenten 
Casts,” pp. 78 i-<) 4, notes that the cast indicates a "young actors” 
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pUy and places the 6rst performance in Lent: quite poaaibly, 
however, the premiere w’as in the summer. The play is an alteration 
of Love's Victotyt but not necessarily by Chamberlayne.] 

CIBBER, COLLEY. 

C. Love’s Last Shift; or. The Fool in Fashion (D.L. Jan. 1695/6) 
1696; I70Z. 

[Dixlication signed Feb. 7, 1695/6. London GoMtUe, Feb. 10-15, 
*695/6. T.C. Feb. 1695/6. Textual alterations in the copy used 
for Cibber’s collected plays in 17x1 are discussed by I^ugald 
MacMillan ("The Text of Love's Last Shtft," Modern Language 
Notes, 1931, XLVi. 518-19).] 

C. Womans Wit: or. The Lady in Fashion (D.L. c. Dec. 1696) 1697. 

[The original contract, dated Oct. 29, 1696, is given in Ap» 
pendix B. Post Man, March 20-23, 1696/7.] 

T. Xerxes (D.L. c. Feb. 1698/9) 1699 (3 issues). 

[Port Boy, April 25-27, 1699. 'I’.C. June 1699.] 

T. The Tragical History of King Richard 111 (D.L. c. Dec. 1699). 
[1700.] 

[Dedication dated Feb. 1699/1700. T.C. Feb. 1699/1700.] 

[For his later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

CLARK, WILLIAM. 

T.C. Marciano; or, The Discover>’ (Holyrood iiouse, Edinburgh, 
Dec. 1662) 1663 (Edinburgh). 

[The title-page gives the precise date of acting, Sat. Dec. 27, 
1662.] 

COCK AIN or COKA YSE, Sir ASTON. 

[For his earlier works sec (.Jreg, List, pp. 22-3, and Woodward- 
McManaway, Check List, p. 26.) 

T. The Tragedy of Ovid Intended to be Acted shortly. 8® 1662 
(added to a reissue of his Poems, originally published 8® 1658); 
h** 1669 (reissue, with new general title, Choue Poems of Several 
Sorts). 

CODRINGTON, ROBERT. 

C. Ignoramus. 1662. 

[A translation of Ruggles’ Latin play.] 

CONGREVE, WILLIAM. 

C. The Old Batchelour (D.L. March 1692/3) 1693 (several issues); 
1694 (reissued thrice); 1697; 1707, 1710. 

[Originally written in 1689. There are references to it in The 
Gentleman's Journal, Jan. and Feb. 1692^3, but these issues were 
not published till March and April; a reference in the epilogue 
shows that the play was not produced earlier than Lent. London 
Gazette, March 23-27, 1693 (third edition). See John C. Hodges, 
“The Composition of Congreve’s First Play" {PMLA, I 943 « 
Lviii. 971-6) and R. G. Howarth, “The Date of 'Thi Old 
Batchelor”’ (FL^, June 13, 1936).] 

C. The Double Dealer (D.L. Oct. 1693) 1694; 1706; 1711. 

[London Gazette, Dec. 4-7, 1693. 'I’hc premiere came in late 
Oct. or early Nov.: the eighth performance is noted in a letter 
addressed during the latter month from Drydcn to Walsh. A royal 
performance was given on Sat. Jan. 13, 1693/4 (L.C.).] 
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C. 


T. 


C. 


Love for Love (L.I.F. April 1695) 1695 (4 editions); 1697; 1704; 

* [Tuc«- April 30» 1695 (Downes, pp. 43“4)- London Gaxetu, 
May 9-»3. »695.] 

The Mourning Bride (L.I.F. Feb. 1696/7) 1697 (3 editions); 1703. 

[Emmett L. Avery ("The Premifcre of The Mourning Bride,** 
Modem Language Notes, 1942, LVii. 55-7) demonstrates that the 
first performance was in aU probability on Sat. Feb. 20, 1696/7. 
London Gazette, March ii-i5» *696/7.] 

The Way of the World (L.I.F. March 1699/1700) 1700 (2 editions); 
1706. 

[Probably Tues. March 5, 1699/1700 (date conjectured by 
Lucyle Hook in Huntington Library Quarterly, 1944-5, viii. 309); 
certainly acted before March 12 (letter of that date in HMC, 
15th Report, I, Dartmouth MSS., III. 145). ] 

[For his later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 


COOKE, EDWARD. 

T. Love’s Triumph, or, The Royal Union. 1678. 
[T.C. May 1678.] 


CORYE, JOHN. 

C. The Generous Enemies or the Ridiculous Lovers (T.R. in B.St. 
e. July 1671) 1672. 

[Imprimatur, Aug. 30, 1671. T.C. May 1672.] 

C. A Cure for Jealousie (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1699) 1701. 

[Post Man, May 27, 1701. The preface shows that it came out 
during the run of The Constant Couple.] 

[For his later work see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

COTTON, CHARLES. 

T. Horace, A French Tragedy of Monsieur Corneille. Englished by 
Charles Cotton. 1671. 

[Dedication dated Nov. 7, 1665; address to the reader, Oct. 8, 
1670. T.C. May 1671; Nov. 1677.] 

COWLEY, ABRAHAM. 

[For his earlier work see Greg, List, pp. 23-5 and Woodward- 
McManaway, Chech List, pp. 30-2.] 

C. The Guardian. 1650 (2 issues). 

C. Cutter of Colcman-Street (L.I.F. Dec. 1661) 1663; 1693. 

[Mon. Dec. 16, i66i (Pepys). Mercurius Publicus, April 23-30, 
1663. An alteration of The Chsardian.] 


COX, ROBERT. 

[For his association with The Wits (1662, 1673) see FRANCIS 
KIRKMAN] 


CROWNE,JOHN. 

[See G. P. Winship, A Bibliography of the Restoration Dramatut 
John Croume (1922).] 

Juliana or the Princess of Poland (L.I.F. c. Aug. 1671) 1671. 

[Imprimatur, Sept. 8, 1671. The dedication, dated Oct. 4, 1671, 
shows it was produced in the summer. T.C. Nov. 1671.] 

T. The History of Charles the Eighth of France, or the Invasion of 
Naples by the French (D.G. c. Dec. 1671) 1672; 1680 (reissue). 
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[Downet, p. 3a, says this ^^-as the first new play at D.G.; if he 
is correct, it may have appeared as early as Nov. 1671. S.R. 
Jan. 4, 1671/a, as Charles the Great. T.C. Nov. 167a; June 1680.] 

T. Andromache (D.G. c. Aug. 1674) 1675. 

(T.C. Feb. 1674/5. The dedicatory epistle shows it was a summer 
play and that it was mainly the work of a ** young gentlenuui,*' 
which Crowne revised.] 

M. Calisto: or, The Chaste Nimph (Court, early in 1675) * 675 - 

(Prologue, T.C. June 1675; masque, Nov. 1675. ITie elaborate 
Prologue to Calistho^ with the Chortu's between the Acts was pub- 
lished separately, 1675. O'* die dating of the masque see Eleanore 
Boswell, Restoration Court Stage, pp. 179-82: there were rehearsals 
in Dec. 1674 and certainly performances on Mon. Feb. 15 and 
Tues. Feb. 16, 1674/5.) 

C. The Countrey Wit (D.G. Jan. 1675^6) 1675; 1693. 

(Mon. Jan. 10, 1675/6 (L.C.). T.C. May 1676. A list of plays 
seen by Nell Gwyn (Hansard University Library) has The Country 
Kmght on March 19, 1673 4: the title would fit Crowne’s play, 
but the agreement between the L.C. and T.C. dates makes it 
dangerous to hazard a declaration that the two pieces are the same. 
Acted later as The Country Wit; or, Sir Mannerly Shallow.] 

T. The Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian. In Two parts 
(D.L. Jan. 1676/7) 1677; 1693; 1703. 

(Part r, Fri. Jan. 12. Part 11, 'I'h. Jan. 18, 1676/7 (L.C.). On 
Jan. 19, Lady Chaworth mentions both parts in a letter to Ixird 
Roos (i/AfC, 12th Report, App. v, Rutland MSS., 36). T.C. May 
1677.] 

T. The Ambitious Statesman, or the lx>yal Favourite (D.L. c. March 
1678/9) 1679; 1681 (reissue). 

(T.C. June 1679.] 

T. The Misery of Civil-War (D.G. r. March 1679/80) 1680; 1681 
(as Henry the Sixth, The Second Part. Or the Misery of C'lt’i/ War). 

[T.C. May 1680; Nov. i68i. The head-title is The Miseries of 
Civil War.] 

T. Thyestes (D.L. c. March 1680/1) 1681. 

[T.C. May 1681.) 

T. Henry the Sixth, I'hc First Part. With the Murder of Humphrey 
Duke of Gloccster (D.G. c. Sept. 1681) 1681, 

(T.C. Nov. 1681.] 

C. City Politiques (D.L. Jan. 1682/3) 1683; 1688. 

(Summers, Bibliography, p. 47, and Hugh Macdonald, John 
Dryden, A Bibliography (1939) give Sat. Jan. 20, 1682/3 as the date 
of first performance, but this seems to be a guess based on a 
manuscript “20 Jan. i68|” on the Huntington Library copy of 
the prologue and epilogue. The play was licensed June 15, 1682; 
preparations for performance were stopped by an order dated 
June 26; final approval did not come until Dec. 18 (L.C. entries). 
T.C. May 1683.] 

C. Sir Courtly Nice: or, It Cannot Be (D.L. May 1685) 1685; 1693 
(2 issues); 1703. 

(Mon. May 11, 1685 (L.C.). This may not have been the first 
performance: Summers (Downes, p. 239) gives May 4, apparently 
on the basis of a manuscript notation. T.C. Nov. 1685.] 
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T. Darius King of Persia (D.L. April 1688) 1688 (2 issues). 

[This play had been acted shortly before May 5 (news-letter in 
HAfC.sth Report, App.p. 197). S.R. June 12, 1688. T.C. July 1688.] 

C. The English Frier: or, The Town Sparks (D.L. c. March 1689/90) 
1690. 

[Prologue and epilogue, imprimatur, March 17, 1689 (i.e. 
1689/90). London Gazette, April 28-May 1, 1690. T.C. May 1690.] 

T. Regulus (D.L. June 1692) 1694. 

[Gentleman* t Journal, June 1692, dated June 17, says it was 
“acted last week.’* London Gazette, Nov. 9-13, 1693. T.C. Nov. 
1693.] 

C. The Married Beau: or, The Curious Impertinent (D.L. c. April 
1694) 1694. 

[London Gazette, June 14-18, 1694. T.C. June 1694.] 

T. Caligula (D.L. c. March 1697/8) 1698. 

[Flying Pott, March 29-31, 1698. T.C. May 1698.] 

C. Justice Busy; or. The Gentleman Quack (L.I.F. 1699). 

[The only information extant on this play is in Downes, p. 45, 
and in a separate printing of the Songs, set by John Eccles.] 

DANCER, DAUNCER or DAUNCY, JOHN. 

Past. Aminta: The Famous Pastoral. 8° 1660. 

[S.R. Nov. 8, 1659.] 

T.C. Nicomede (Smock Alley, Dublin) 1671. 

[Imprimatur, Dec. 16, 1670. T.C. July 1671.] 

T.C. Agrippa King of Alba: or, The False Tiberinus (Smock Alley, 
Dublin) 1675. 

[T.C. Nov. 1674.] 

D*AVENANT, CHARLES. 

D. O. Circe (D.G, May 1677) 1677; 1685; 1703. 

[Songs, imprimatur. May 7, 1677. Son;?s, S.R. May ii, and 
opera, June 19, 1677. Opera, imprimatur, June 18, 1677. T.C. 
Songs, May 1677; opera, July 1677. The Songs in Circe were 
printed separately, 1677. In an L.C. list a performance of Circe 
is recorded without date, but as it is the last item of a bill giving 
plays from May 28, 1675 to May 12, 1677, presumably the day 
was May 12. If so, this was probably not the first performance.] 

UAVENANT, Sir WILLIAM. 

[For his pre-Common wealth plays see Greg, List, pp. 27-30, 
and Woodward-McManaway, Check List, pp. 35-9.] 

Ent. The first days Entertainment at Rutland House (Rutland House, 
May 1656) 8° 1657. 

[Fri. May 23, 1656 (Leslie Holson, p. 150)-] 

O. The Siege of Rhodes Made a Representation by the Art of 
Prospective in Scenes, And the Story sung in Recitative Musick 
(Rutland House, Sept. 1656) 1656; 1659. 

[Dedication dated Aug. 17, *656. Copy sent to Bulstrode 
Whitclocke, Sept. 3, 1656. The 1659 edition says performed at 
the Cockpit (i.e. in 1658 or 1659).] 

O. The Siege of Rhodes: The First and Second Part (probably 
Cockpit, 1658; L.I.F. June 1661) 1663; 1670. 

[Fri. June 28, 1661 (Pepys, saying that Tues. July a was the 
fourth day). Part ii, S.R. May 30, 1659.] 
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O. The Cruelty of the Spankrda in Peru. Exprest by Instnunentall 
and Vocall Musick, and by Art of Perspective in Scenes, &c. 
(Cockpit, 1658) 1658. 

[MS. date in B.M. copy (E 756) July 25, 1658.] 

O. The History of S' Francis Drake (Cockpit, 1658) 1659, 

[MS. date in B.M. copy (E 764) June 16, 1659.] 

T. The Tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Denmark (L.I.F. ? Aug. 1661) 
1676 (Ins): 1683; 1695 (reissue); 1703. 

[I'he precise date of D’Avcnant‘s (or Betterton’s) cut version is 
not known. Downes, pp. ao~ai, sav^s that L.I.F. put on The Siege 
of Rhodes, then The Wits and after these Hamlet. The first was 
being presented on July 2 and 4, ibhi ; The Wtts followed on Aug. 
15, X 7 and 23. On Sat. Aug. 24 Pep\8 saw Hamlet, and probubly 
D'Avenant’s alterations were made for this production. T.C. Feb. 
1676. H. N. Paul (“ Players’ Quartos and Duodecimos of Hamlet**, 
Modem Language Notes, 1934, xt.ix. 369 -71;) argues that certain 
alterations in the quarto of 1683 came from Dr^dcn’s hand.] 

T.C. The Law against Lovers (L.I.F. Feb. 1661/2) F. 1673 (in The 
Wotks). 

[Sat. Feb. 15, 1661/2 (Ethel Seaton, Literary Relations of England 
and Scandinavia tn the Sexenteenth Century, 1935, pp. 324-6). 
Summers, Biblioi^ra/y/iv, p. 52, gives no evidence for his date of 
Feb. 10, 1661/2. 'Phe M'or/tr were entered m the S.R., Oct, 31, 1672 ] 
C. The Play-House to be Lett (L.I.F. c. Aug 1663) F. 1673 (in The 
Works). 

(I.itcnsed by Herbert (entry' in list heailcd Nov. 3, 1663, 
Herbert, p. 138). Internal cvulencc suggests that it appeared 
during the summer (.A. H. Nethercot, D'Avenant, pp. 377 8). 
Andr^ de Mandach (Molthe et la comedte de mtrurs en Angleterre 
(Ncuchiitel, 19 16), pp. 40 42) entlcavours to prove that it find 
came out in the autumn of 1662 ] 

C. The Riv.ils (L.I.l’', before Sept. 1664) 1668; 1669 (reissue). 

[Imprimatur, Sept. 19, 1668. S.R. Nov. 9, 1668. ’^I’.C. Nov. 

1668. Pepys saw it on Sat. Sept. 10, 166 1, but it was not nev 
then. I'his .ilteration of Fletcher’s Tuo Noble Kinsmen i.s ascrilied 
to D’Avenant by Langhainc, p. ';47, and Downes, p. 23.] 

C. Greene’s Tu Quotjoc (.Sept. 1667). 

[’Fh. Sept. 12, 1667 (Pepvs), Pepys notes that this was the 
premiere, “with some alterations of Sir W I enant’s.’’] 

C. The 'I'empcst; or. The Enchanted Ll.ind (L.I.l*'. Nov. 1667) 1670 
(2 issues); F. 1701 (in Dr\ den’s Works). 

[Ih. Nov. 7, 1667 (i\p\s and L.C.). S.R. Jan. 8, 1669/70. 
T.C, Feb. 1669/70. The dedication is signed hy JfOllN DRYDEN 
and dated Dec. 1, 1669. 'I'his is the original Dry'dcn-D’Avenant 
adaptation; for the later “operatic” version sec THOMAS 
SI I AD WELL.] 

C. The Man’s the Master (L.I.F. March 1668) 1669. 

[Th. March 26, 1668 (Pepys). S.R. June 8, 1669. T.C. June 

1669. ] • 

D. O. Macbeth With all the Alterations, Amendments, Additions, 

and New Songs (D.G. Feb. 1672/3) 1674 (611); 1687 (2 issues); 
1695; 1710. 

[Tues. Feb. 18, 1672/3 (L.C.) T.C. May 1673. Thi* seema to 
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have been the first production of the operatic version chronicled 
by Downes, p. 33, as “The Tragedy of Macbeth^ alter'd by Sir 
William Davenant... being in the nature of an Opera.” D'Avenant, 
however, had died in 1668 and, since Pepys noted “ divertisementa” 
and “variety” in the performances he saw in 1664 and 1667, it is 
to be presumed that many of the alterations date back long before 
1673. There is a 1673 quarto which included some of the additions 
of the quarto of 1674; this may represent the earlier acting version 
although it is possibly only a publisher’s venture (see Hazelton 
Spencer, op. cit. pp. 79 and 1 52-7). The music was composed by 
Locke, Channel and Priest.] 

T. The Tragedy of Julius Caesar... alter'd by Sir William Davenant 
and John Dryden (before 1676) 8° 1719 (in A Collection of Plays 
by Eminent Hands, vol. i). 

[This version was being used at the Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublin, before 1676: see William Van Lennep, “The Smock 
Alley Players of Dublin” (ELH, 1946, xiii. 216-22). In general, 
the ascription to D'Avenant and Dryden has been rejected, but 
certainly this version was in existence much earlier than had 
previously been supposed. It should be noted, however, thAt Julius 
Caesar seems to have been the property of the King’s men.] 

[J. Frank Kermode (“A Note on the History of Massinger’s 
The Fated Dowry in the Eighteenth Century,” NQ, May 3, 1947, 
CXCii) draws attention to the fact that about 1750 there existed a 
manuscript, said to have been in D’Avenant’s hand and “suppos’d 
to have been one of his,” The Guiltless Adulteress; or. Judge in His 
Ovm Cause — an adaptation of The Fatal Dowry (see The Works of 
Aaron Hill, 1753, il. 332). In “The Session of the Poets” {Poems on 
Affairs of State, 1703, p. 210) is a peculiar reference to what seems 
to have been a play called The Secrets: nothing more is known of 
this.] 

DENHAM, Sir JOHN. 

T. The Sophy. F. 1642; 8° 1667 (in Poems)', 8® 1671 (in Poems)', 
8® 1684 (in Poems). 

[S.R. Feb. 9, 1667/8.] 

T. Horace (Court, Feb. 1667/8), See KATHERINE PHILIPS. 
DENNIS, JOHN. 

C. A Plot, and No Plot (D.L. May 1697) [1697]. 

[Sat. May 8, 1697 (Morley list in I.eslie Hotson, p. 377). Post 
Man, May 25-27, 1697.] 

T. Rinaldo and Armida (L.I.F. c. Nov. 1698) 1699. 

[London Gazette, Dec. 19-22, 1698. Songs. Flying Post, 
Dec. 6-8, 1698.] 

T. Iphigenia (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1699) 1700. 

[Post Man, Dec. 21-23, 1699. Downes, p. 45, lists this after 
The She-Gallants, acted in 1695, and before The Fate of Capua 
and The Way of the World (both of which probably appeared early 
in 1700). But his entries are not strictly chronological.] 

[For his later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

DIGBY, GEORGE, Earl of BRISTOL. 

C. Elvira: or, The Worst not always true (L.I.F. 1662-1665) 1667; 
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1677. (A mtnuscript formed No. 25 in the H.F.House ssle, 

I9a4-1 

[Imprimatur, May 15, 1667. T.C. Nov. 1677. Langbalne, p. 530, 
declares that “the Person of Qualit>’“ who wrote this play is 
“ suppos’d to be the Lord Digby." There is no evidence u to when 
precisely it appeared.} 

C. The Adventures of Five Hours (L.I.F. Jan. 1662/3). See Sir 
SAMUEL TUKE. 

C. Tis better than it was (L.I.F. 1662-5). 

[Downes, p. 26, gives the title and author.} 

C. Worse and Worse (L.I.F. c. July 1664). 

[Downes, p. 26, gives the title and author. Pepys saw it on 
Wed. July 20, 1664, hearing it was by the same hand as wrote 
The Adventures of Five Hours.] 

DILKE, THOMAS. 

C. The Lover’s Luck (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1605) 1696 (a issues). 

[London Gazette, Jan. 20-23, 1605 *6. I'.C. Feb. 1605 6.} 

C. The City Lady: or, Folly KecKiim’d (L.I.F. c. Jan. 1606/7) 1697. 

[Dedication dated Jan. 15, 1696. 7. Post Man, Jan. 21-23, 
1696/7. T.C. June 1697. Music by John Kccles.} 

C. The Pretenders: or, The Town Unniaskt (L.I.F. c. March 1697/8) 
1698. 

[Songs, Post Boy, March 29-31, *698; play, Post Man, April 
14-16, 1698.) 

DOGGETT, THOM.tS. 

C. The Countr>'-VVake (L.I.F. c. April 1696) 1696; (?|697], 

[London Ganette, May 7-11, 1696.) 

DOVER, JOHN. 

T. The Roman Generalls: or the Distressed Ladies. 1667. 

[Imprimatur, Nov. 7, 1667 ] 

C. The Mall: or, the Modi>h Lovers (D.L, c. Jan. 1673/4) 1674. 

[Dedication signed J. D., probably John Dover. T.C. May 
1674.] 

D'OYLEY.E. 

T. Brittanicus, or The Man of Honour (dated 1695). MS. Folger 
Shakespeare Library, F. 10. 16. 42. 

DRAKE, JAMES. 

C. The Sham Lawyer: or the Lucky Extravagant (D.L. May 1697) 
1697. 

(The title-page adds “ As it was Damnably aci ed at the Theatrc- 
Royall.’’ Th. May 31, 1697 (Morley list in Leslie Hotson, p. 377). 
Post Boy, June 2^29, 1697.} 

DRYDEN,JOHN. 

[Sec Hugh Macdonald, Juhn Dryden: A Bibliography of Early 
Editions and Drydeniana (1939); James M. Osborn, "Macdonald's 
Bibliography of Dryden ’’ {Modern Philology, 1941-2, xxxix. 69 -98, 
197-212, 313-19); Fredson Bowers, “Variants in Early Editions 
of Dryden’s Plays” {Harvard Library Bulletin, 1949, ni. 278 88).} 

C. The Wild Gallant (T.R. in V.St. Feb. 1662/3) i669(6»»; 1684; 1694. 

fPh. Feb. 5, 1662/3 (Evelyn). S.R. Aug. 7, 1667. T.C. May 

26-2 
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1669; Feb. 1683/4. Alfred Harbage, “ Elizabethan-Rettoration 
Palimpsest,” pp. 307-9, argues that Dryden’s play is based on a 
lost comedy by Brome.] 

T. The Indian-Queen (T.R. in B.St. Jan. 1663/4). See Sir ROBERT 
HOWARD. 

T.C. The Rival Ladies (T.R. in B.St. c. June 1664) 1664; 1669; 1675; 
1693. 

[S.R. June 27, 1664. Netves, Nov. 3, 1664. See Roswell G. 
Ham, “Dryden’s Epilogue to The Rival Ladies, 1664” {Review of 
English Studies, 1937, xiii. 76-80).] 

T. The Indian Emperour, or, The Conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards. Being the Sequel of the Indian Queen (T.R. in B.St. 
c. April 1665) 1667; i668 (2 issues); 1670 (3 editions); 1681 ; 1686; 
1692; 1694; 1696 (3 editions); 1703. MSS. (i) Trinity College, 
Cambridge, R. 3. 10; (2) Public Library, Douai, 787. 

[S.R. May 26, 1665. Newly published Oct. 28, 1667 (Pepys).] 

T.C. Secret-Love, or the Maiden Queen (T.R. in B.St. March 
1666/7) 1668; 1669 (ftii); 1679 (some misdated 1675); 1691; 1698 
(2 issues). 

[Sat. March 2, 1666/7 (Pepys and L.C.). S.R. Aug. 7, 1667. 
Newly printed Jan. 18, 1667/8 (Pcp\s). T.C. Nov. 1691.] 

C. S' Martin Mar-all, or the Feign’d Innocence (L.I.F. Aug. 1667) 
1668 {bis)\ 1669 (reissue); 1678; 1691; 1697. 

[Th. Aug. 15, 1667 (Pepys and L.C.). S.R. June 24, 1668. 
T.C. Nov. 1668. In the S.R. entry the play is given to WILLIAM 
CAVENDISH, Duke of NEWCASTLE, who no doubt provided 
the original draft of the play; Downes, p. 28, says he gave 
“Mr Dryden a bare Translation of it, out of a Comedy of the 
Famous French Poet Monsettr Moleire.” Dryden’s name docs not 
appear on any title-page before that of 1691.J 

C. The Tempest, or. The Enchanted Island (L.I.F'. Nov. 1667), See 
Sir WILLIAM D'AVEN ANT. 

C. An F-vening’s Love, or the Mock-Astrologer (T.R. in B.St. June 
1668) 1671 (6ij, some misdated 1675); 1675 (reissue); 1691. 

[Fri. June 12, 1668 (L.C.). S.R. Nov. 20, 1668. T.C. Feb. 
1670/1 ; Nov. 1691.] 

T. Tyrannick Love, or, the Royal Martyr (T.R. in B.St. c. June 1669) 
1670 (2 issues); 1672; 1677; 1686; 1694; 1695 (reissue); 1702. 

[S.R. July 14, 1669. Nov. 1670. See Leslie Hotson, 

pp. 250-3, for a suit which shows that, although planned for April, 
the play was not performed until June.] 

T. The Conquest of Granada by the Spaniards: In Two Parts (T.R. 
in B.St., Part 1, c. Dec. 1670; Part n, Jan. 1670/1) 1672; 1673; 
1678; 1687; 1695; 1704. 

[The head-title reads Almanzor and Almahide, Or, the Conquest 
of Granada. A letter of Jan. 2, 1670/1, from Lady Mary Bertie 
gives the premiere of Part n as either Tues. Jan. 3 or Tues. Jan. 10, 
probably the latter (//A/C, 12th Report, App. v, Rutland MSS. 22). 

• S.R. F'cb. 25, 1670/1. T.C, F'eb. 1671 2.] 

C. Marriage A-la-Mode (L.I.F'. c. April 1672) 1673; 1684; 1691; 
1698. 

[The date of first performance is uncertain. The dedication 
declares that the King was shown the manuscript at Windsor 
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(i.^. between the end of May and the middle of July 1671) and 
one might have thought that tlie King's men would have been 
anxious to present it as early as possible in the autumn. On the 
other hand, the prologue’s reference to the absence of gallants in 
the playhouse because of ilutr serving in the fleet points to a later 
date; the Third Dutch War was fonnally declared on March 17, 
1671/2, and although there had been some skinnishes before that 
time It IS unlikely that any large body of gentlemen were in service 
much earlier. It is possible, but not probable, that the prologue 
was not that used for the premiere (see Charles K. Ward, "The 
Dates of Two Dryden Plays," PMI.A, 1936, li. 786-92). If the 
play is alluded to in The Rehearsal, it must, of course, have appeared 
before the end of 1671, but the supposed allusion is by no means 
certain. That it was acted before the beginning of June 167a seems 
proved by the S.R. entry on June 3 of H’estmtnster Drollery, a work 
that prints the song "Whilst .\lexis lay prest." No one knowa 
what, if any, authority Summers had for his often repeated state- 
ment that the comedy was given first at Easter 1672. S.R. March 18, 
1672/3, as Amorous Adventures or Marnat^e a la Mode. London 
Gazette, May 29-Junc 2, 1673. T.C. June 1673; Feb. 1683 '4; 
Nov. 1691.] 

C. The Assignation: or, Love in a Nunnery (L.I.F. c. Nov. 167a) 
1673; 1678; 1692. 

(S.R. March 18, 1672/3. I^ndon Gazette, May 29 June 2, 1673. 
T.C. June 1673. 'I'hc prologue refers to Ravensemft’s The ("itizen 
turn'd Gentleman, D.G. July 1672.) 

T.C. Amboyna (L.I.F'. c. May 1673) 1673 (2 issues); 1691. 

['I'he head-title reads Amboyna, or the Cruelties of the Dutch to 
the luij^lnh Merchants. S.R. June 26, 1673. T.C. Nov. 167;, Nov. 
1691. This may have lK*en acted earlier. Charles F. Ward, toe. at. 
pp. 786-1)2, presents several items of evidence for a date in 1672, 
but unfortunately none of these is conclusive: (1) a reference to 
" Ambovna" in a prologue printed in H’ainanster Diollery (entered 
S.R June 3, 1672); (2) the f.Kt that, if the play is prop.iganda, it 
would have been more elTectne in 1672 than in 1673; (3) the 
perhirmance of a piece called ‘’'Flic Dutch Cruelties at Amboyna" 
by Anthony Devo at a (.'haring Cross l)(M)th in November of the 
former year {('al. State Papers. Dorn. ), p. 148). The thought 

of .Arnboyn.i was much in the air then and for many decades 
previously, hence the .illusion in the prologue may well be to the 
event and not to the pl.ay; propagand.i does not by any means stop 
towards the beginning of hostilities during a war, the piece given 
at the l>ooth is likelv to h.ue been quite independent of Dryden’n 
work. While, therefore, .■hufff>\na mav have been produced as c.irlv 
as June 1672, it is imposoMe to ha/jird a guess with any assurani e.) 

C. 'I he .Mistaken Husband (D.L. c. .Sept. 167s). Sec under LW- 
K.VOIFA' AUTHORS. 

T. Aureng-Zebe (D.L. Nov. 1675) 1676; 1685; 1690; 1692; 1694; 
1699: 1704. , 

[W'ed. Nov. 17, 1675 (L.C.), S.R. Nov. 29, 1675. London 
Gazette, Feb. 17-21, 1675/6. T.C. May 1676.] 

D. O. The State of Innocence, and F'all of Man. 1677; 1678; 1684 

(his)] 1690; 1692; 1695 (bn), 1703, MSS. (i) B.M. Add. 37,158; 
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(2) Bodl. Rawl. e. 146; (3) Harvard University Library; (4) Hun- 
tington Library, EL 11, 640; (5) Folger Shakespeare Library. 

[S.R. April 17, 1674 as The Fall of Artels. London Gazette^ 
Feb. 8-12, 1676/7. T.C. Feb. 1676/7; Nov. 1684.] 

T. All for Love: or, The World well Lost (D.L. Dec. 1677) 1678; 
1692; 1696; 1703; 1709. 

[Wed. Dec. 12, 1677 (account reproduced in The Theatrical 
Inquisitor, July 1816). S.R. Jan. 31, 1677/8. London Gazette, 
March 21-25, 1678.] 

C. The Kind Keeper; or, Mr Limberham (D.G. March 1677/8) 1680; 
1690; 1701. 

[Mon. March 11, 1677/8 (L.C.). T.C. Nov. 1679; June 1690; 
Nov. 1691.] 

T. Oedipus (D.G. c. Nov. 1678) 1679; 1682; 1687; 1692; [1696]; 
1701; 1711. 

[Imprimatur, Jan. 3, 1678/9. London Gazette, March 10-13, 
1678/9. T.C. May 1679; Feb. 1686/7. Written in collaboration 
with NATHANIEL LEE,] 

T.C. Troilua and Cressida, or, Truth Found too Late (D.G. c. April 
1679) 1679; 1695 (some misdated 1679). 

[S.R. April 14, 1679. T.C. Nov. 1679.] 

C. The Spanish Fryar, or. The Double Discovery (D.G. March 
1679/80) 1681 (2 issues); 1686; 1690; 1695; 1704; 1717. 

[Mon. March 8, 1679/80 (L.C.) Observator, June 9, 1686; True 
Protestant Mercury, March 9-12, 1690/1. T.C. June 1681.] 

T. The Duke of Guise (D.L. Nov. 1682) 1683; 1687; 1699 (2 issues). 

[Fri. Dec. 1, 1682 (L.C.); Lady Newdigate-Newdigate, in 
Cavalier and Puritan in the Days 0/ the Stuarts (1901), p. 250, 
records, apparently from a contemporary document, a performance 
on Sat. Nov. 18, but no authority is given; nor is there authority 
for the statement that it was given first on Nov. 30 (Edmond 
Malone, Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works of John Dryden 
(1800), I. i. 120), except that Luttrell has “30 Nov.” (and also 
"4 Dec. 1682”) on the separately printed prologue. The play was 
banned on July 18, 1682 (L.C.) and received final approval from 
the King on Oct. 29. Observator, Feb. 13, 1682/3. Flying Post, 
April 4-6, 1699. T.C. May 1699. Written in collaboration with 
NATHANIEL LEE,] 

D. O. Albion and Albanius (D.G. June 1685) F. 1685; F. 1687 (2 issues); 

1691. 

[On Wed. June 3, 1685 there is a record of “The Opera,” 
presumably this work, but Sat. June 6 is given by Macdonald, 
p. 127, on the basis of a manuscript note by Luttrell (Edmund 
Malone, op, cit, i. i. 188): in all probability the latter was a date 
of purchase. Observator, June 8, 1685. Music by Louis Grabut.] 

T. Don Sebastian, King of Portugal (D.L. c, Dec. 1689) 1690; 1692. 

[Wed. Dec. 4, 1689 (L.C.): but the first performance may have 
been earlier in the season. The play was written many years 
previously. S.R. Dec. 17, 1689. T.C. Feb. 1689/90. London 
Gazette, Jan. 2-6, 1689/90.] 

D.O. The Prophetess: or, the History of Dioclesian (D.G. c, June 
1690) 1690 (3 issues). 

[London Gazette, June 12-16, 1690. Downes, p. 42, and Gildon, 
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p. 60, attribute this alteration of Fletcher's play to THOMAS 
BETTERTON; Ltmgbaine^ p. ai4» gives it to Dp^den. Probably 
both collaborated in the work; Dryden's share is attested to by 
the fact that in B.M. MS. Stowe 755 the dedication to the music 
(printed as by Purcell) appears in the poet's ow*n hand (see Roawell 
G. Ham, “ Dryden's D^ication for Ths Music <(/ ths Prophstssss, 
1691," PMLA, 1935, L- 1065-75, and R. P, McCutcheon,** Dr>^en's 
Prologue to Ths Prophstsss,*' Modern Language Notes, I9a4» 
xxxix. 123-4).) 

C. Amphitryon; or, The Two Soda's (D.L. Oct. 1690) 1690; 1691 
(reissue); 1694; 1706. 

[Tues. Oct. ai, 1690 (L.C.). London Gaxette, Oct, 30-Nov. 3, 
1690.] 

D. O. King Arthur; or. The British Worthy (D.G. c. May 1691) 1691 

(a issues); 1695. 

[London Gazette, June 4-8, 1691. Music by Henry Purcell.) 

T. Cleomenes, the Spartan Heroe (D.L. April 169a) 169a. 

[On Feb. la, 1691/2 the play was reported as due to appear 
shortly {Gentleman's Jourmd, Feb. 1691/2); it was ready for pro- 
duction on Sat. April 9, 1692, but was stopped by order of Queen 
Mary {id. April, and Narcissus Luttrell. A Brief Relation of State 
Affairs {iSs7), n. 413); finally it was presented before Sat. April 16. 
London Gazette, May 2-5, 1692. Apparently half of the last act 
was written by THOMAS SOUTHERNS (dedication to The 
Wives Excuse, D.L. Dec. 1691).] 

T.C. Love Triumphant; or, Nature will Prevail (D.L. c. Jan. 1693/4) 

1694. 

[On Jan. 11, 1693/4 Evelyn observed that it was "now shortly 
to be acted." London Gazette, March ia-15, 1693/4.) 

M. The Secular Masque (D.L. Apnl 1700) 1700 (in Vanbrugh's The 
Pilgrim). 

[Dryden is said to have died on the third night, which would 
put the premiire on Apnl zq, 1700.] 

DRYDEN, JOHN ynr. 

C. The Husband his Own Cuckold (L.I.F. c. Feb. 1695/6) 1696. 

[Dedication dated from Rome Aug. ao, 1695. London Gazette, 
July 9-13, 1696.) 

DUFFETT, THOMAS. 

C. The Spanish Rogue (L.I.F. c. March 1672/3) 1674. 

[Acted by the King's men, certainly at L.I.F. and probably 
during Lent (Gray, " Ivcnten Casts," pp^ 79*-*) ) 

Burlesque. The Empress of Morocco. A Farce (D.L. c. Dec. 1673) 
1674. 

[T.C. May 1674.J 

C. The Amorous Old-woman; or, 'Tis Well if it Take (D.L. c. March 
1673/4). See under UNKNOWN AUTHORS. 

Burlesque. The Mock-Tempest : or 'Fhc Enchanted Cutle (D.L. Nov. 
1674) 1675. • 

[Th. Nov. 19, 1674 (L.C.). T.C. Feb. 1674/5 ) 

Burlesque. Psyche Debauch’d (D.L. c. May 1675) 1678. 

[Since this was designed to ridicule Shadwell's Psyche, it prob- 
ably appeared either during Lent or summer 1675.) 
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M. Beauties Triumph; a Masque. Presented by the Scholars of 
Mr Jeffery Banister, and Mr James Hart.... At Chebey (amateur, 
?i675) 1676. 

DUNTON,yOHN. 

Religious Play. The Vbions of the Soul. 1692. 

D'URPEY, THOMAS, 

T. The Siege of Memphis, or The Ambitious Queen (D.L. e. Sept. 
1676) 1676. 

[T.C. Nov. 1676.] 

C. Madam Fickle: or the Witty False One (D.G. Nov. 1676) 1677; 
1682; 1691. 

[Sat. Nov. 4, 1676 (L.C.). Imprimatur, Nov. 20, 1676. T.C. 
Feb. 1676/7; Nov. 1691.] 

C. The Fool Turn’d Critick (D.L. Nov. 1676) 1678. 

[Sat. Nov. 18, 1676 (L.C.). T.C. June 1678. In the press early 
1677 (advertisement in Crowne’s The Destruction of Jerusalem, 
T.C. May 1677).] 

C. A Fond Husband: or, The Plotting Sisters (D.G. May 1677) 
1677; 1678; 1685; 1711. 

[Th. May 31, 1677 (L.C.). Imprimatur, June 15, 1676. T.C. 
Nov. 1677. The MS. in Bodl. Rawl. poet. 52 of A Fond Husband 
is not this play but an anonymous work of about 1723 (Alfred 
Harhage, “Addenda.”) Acted later as The Fond Husband; or, The 
Boating Sisters.^ 

C. Trick for Trick: or. The Debauch’d Hypocrite (D.L. c, March 
1677/8) 1678. 

[Imprimatur, April 30, 1678. T.C. June 1678.] 

C. Squire Oldsapp: or. The Night-Adventurers (D.G. c. June 1678) 

1679. 

[Imprimatur, June 28, 1678. T.C. Dec. 1678.] 

C. The Virtuous Wife; or. Good Luck at last (D.G. c. Sept. 1679) 

1680. 

[T.C. Nov. 1679.] 

C. Sir Barnaby Whigg: or. No Wit like a Womans (D.L. c. Sept. 
1681) 1681. 

[T.C. Nov. 1 68 1.] 

C. The Royalist (D.G. Jan. 1681/2) 1682. 

[Tues, Jan. 24, 1681/2 (L.C.). The list reads “June 24” but 
this is certainly a mistake for January. Two newsletters dated 
Jan. 26 say that the King attended the play “yesterday” and one 
states that this was “the poet’s day” {HMC, 12th Report, App. v, 
64, and loth Report, App. iv, 175), so that the “24” of the list 
may be a further error for “25”. T.C. May 1682.] 

T.C. The Injured Princess, or The Fatal Wager (D.L. c. March 
1681/2) 1682. 

[The head-title reads The Unequal Match or The Fatal IVager. 

• T.C. May and Nov. 1682.) 

Play. A Common-Wealth of Women. A Play (D.L. c. Aug. 1685) 
1686; x688. 

[Imprimatur, Sept. 11, 1685. T.C. Nov. 1685; Dec. 1868. 
Summers, Bibliography, p. 64, gives the date Th. Aug. 20, 1685, 
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apparently on the basis of a manuscript note, but this may be the 
purchase-day of the separately printed prologue and epilogue, not 
the day of performance.] 

Play. The Banditti, or, A Ladies Distress. A Play (D.L. c. Feb, 
1685/6) 1686. 

[Imprimatur, March i, 1685/6. T.C. Dec. 1686.] 

C. A Fool’s Preferment, or, The Three Dukes of Dunstable (D.G. 
c. April 1688) 168S. 

[Imprimatur, May 21, i688.] 

C. Love for Money: or, the Boarding School (D.L. c. I!)ec. 1690) 
1691 (2 editions); 1696. 

[S.R. April 4, 1691. London GazetU, April 6-9, 1691. T.C. 
May 1691. A reference m the text to " 1690" seems to indicate 
that the play was presented in that >ear.] 

T. Bussy D’Ambois, or the Husbands Revenge (D.L. c. March 
1690^) 1691. 

[S.R. April 4, 1691. T.C. May 1691. London Gasett4t, April 
27-30, 1691. The allusion to a "lenten Dish'* puts the first per- 
formance in March.] 

C. The Marriage-Hater Match’d (D.L. c. Jan. 1691/2) 1692 (2 issues); 

1693. 

[T.C. Feb. 1691/2; Nov. 1693. Grntlfman's yournal, Feb. 
1691/2.] 

C. The Richmond Heiress: or, A Woman Once in the Right (D.L. 
c. April 1693) 1693 (2 issues). 

[Dedication dated Ma\ 6, 1693. ( /entletnun's Jfournof, Apn\ 1693. 
London Gazette, May 15-18, 1693. T.C. June and Nov. 1693.) 

C. The Comical History of Don Quixote (D.G. c. .May 1694) 1694 (6fi), 
[This play and the songs in Part 11, London Gazette, July 2-5, 

1694. T.C. Nov. 1694.] 

C. The Comical History of Don Quixote . Part the Second (D.f». 
c. May 1694) 1694. 

(The prologue speaks of “ This Soullry [sic] Season.** Gentle^ 
man's Journal, June 1694 (which also rch rs to the hot weather). 
London Gazette, July 19 23, 1694. T.C. Nov. 1694.] 

C. 'riie Comic.il History of Don Quixote. The Third Parr. With the 
Marriage of Mary the Huxomc (D Cr. r. Nov. 169s) i6<i6. 

[London Gazette, Dec. 12 16, H>95.) 

C. A Wife for Any Man (acted 1695-7). 

[Two songs from this lost play were published m 1699 (see 
Cyrus L. Day, “A Lost Play by D’Urfey,” Modern Language 
Xofes, 1934, XLIX. 332-4) ] 

D. O. A New Opera, call’d Cinthia and Fndimion: or, 'I'he l/ovcs of 

the Deities (D.L. c. Dec. 1696) 1697 (bis). 

[Post Man, Jan. 14-16, i 6 i)b!y. 'I'he opera was "Designed to 
be Acted at Court before the late Queen." Presumably it had been 
publicly acted shortly before the end of December.] 

C, The Intrigues at Versailles: or, A Jilt in all Humours (L.I.F. 
c. Feb. 1696 7) 1697 (bis). , 

[T.C. June 1697. Post Man, June 24-26, 1697.] 

C. The Campaigners: or, 7 'hc Pleasant Adventurea at Brussels (D.L. 
c. June 1698) 1698. 

[Post Man. July 7-9, 1698. The preface answers Collier’s Short 
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View (May) and the caat auggeata a aummer productioii.] 

T. The Famoua History of the Rise and Fall of Masaaniello. In Two 
Parts (D.L. e. May 1699) 1700. 

[The second part has the title: The Famous History and Fall 0/ 
Massaniello: OTf A Fisherman a Prince, The Second Part,..i6gg. 
T.C. June (Songs) and Nov. 1699. Songs in both parts, Post Boy, 
June a4'-a7, 1699; play, London Gazetu, Oct. a-5, 1699, and Post 
Boy, June 28-July i, 1700.] 

[For his later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 
ECCLESTONE, EDWARD. 

D.O. Noah's Flood, or, The Destruction of the World. 1679; 1685 
(as The Cataclysm, Or General Deluge of the World)', 16^ (as 
The Deluge: or, The Destruction of the World). 

[T.C. Nov. 1679; Feb. 1685; June 1690. See J. R. Baird, 
"Milton and Ecclestone's Noah's Flood," Modem Language Notes, 
1940, LV. 183-7.] 

ECHARD, LAWRENCE. 

— Plautus's Comedies. Amphitryon, Epidicus and Rudens made 
English. 8<> 1694. 

[S.R. June 26, 1693.] 

— Terence’s Comedies, made English (unacted, save for Eunuchm, 
D.L. 1717) 8° 1694; 8® 1698. 

[S.R, June 26, 1693.] 

ETHEREGE, Sir GEORGE. 

C. The Comical Revenge; or, Love in a Tub (L.I.F. March 1664) 
1664 {bis); 1667; 1669 (bu); 1689; 1690 (reissue); 1697. 

[Wed. April 27, 1664 (Evelyn). S.R. July 8, 1664. Newts, 
Nov. 3, 1664.] 

C. She wou’d if she cou'd (L.I.F. Feb. 1667/8) 1668; 1671; 1693. 
[Th. Feb. 6, 1667/8 (Pcpys and L.C.). S.R. June 24, 1668. 
T.C. Nov. 1668.] 

C. The Man of Mode, or. S’" Fopling Flutter (D.G. March 1675/6) 
1676; 1684 (2 issues); 1693. 

[Sat. March ii, 1675/6 (L.C.). Imprimatur, June 3, 1676. 
S.R, June 15, 1676. London Gazette, July 3-6, 1676. T.C. Nov. 
1676; Feb. 1683/4.] 

FANE, Sir FRANCIS. 

C. Love in the Dark, or The Man of Bus’ness (D.L. May 1675) 
1675 (some misdated 1671). 

[Mon. May 10, 1675 (L.C.). S.R. June 29, 1675. T.C. Feb. 
1675/6.] 

M. A Masque Made at the Request of the late Earl of Rochester, for 
the Tragedy of Valentinian (D.L. Feb. 1683/4) 8° 1685 (in Tate’s 
Poems by Several Hands). 

T.^ The Sacrifice. 1686; 1687 (2 issues). 

[Imprimatur, May 4, 1686. T.C. May 1686.] 

FANSHAWE, Sir RICHARD. 

Past. II Pastor Fido. The Faithfull Shepheard. 1647; 1648 (reissue); 
1664; 1676; 1692 (reissue). 
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[Int^iigenctr, May 9, 1664. Probably thia wta Thi PmUffid 
Shepherd teen by Pepyt at the Nursery on Tuea. Feb. 15, 1667^] 

C. Querer Por Solo Querer: To Love only for Love Sake. 1670; 1671 
(reissue). MS. B.M. Add. 31,133. 

(S.R. July ao, 1670. T.C. Nov. 1671.] 

FARQUHAR, GEORGE. 

C. Love and a Bottle (D.L. e. Dec. 1698) 1699. 

[Post AfoA, Dec. 27-19, 1698.) 

C. The Constant Couple or a Trip to the Jubilee (D.L. Nov. 1699) 
1700 (his); 1704. 

[Tucs* Nov. 18, 1699 (Motley list in Leslie Hotson, p. 378). 
Post Man, Dec. 7-9, 1699. For revisions in the second edition see 
G. W. Whiting, “The Date of the Second Edition of The Constant 
Couple'* (Modem Language Notes, 1931, XLvn. 147-8); see also 
Alfred Jackson, “Play Notices from the Burney Newspapers 
1700-1703“ (PMLA, 1933, XLviii. 817-8).] 

[For his later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-*I750.] 

PILMER, EDWARD. 

T. The Unnatural Brother (L.LF. c. Jan. 1696/7) 1697. 

[Post Boy, Jan. 11-23, 1696/7. T.C. May 1697.] 

T. The Unfortunate Couple (L.LF. e. June 1697). See PETER 
ANTHONY MOTTEUX. 

FILMER, Sir EDWARD. 

T. Pompey the Great (L.LF. e. Dec. 1664). See EDMUND 
WALLER. 

PISHBOURNE, CHRISTOPHER. 

— Sodom. MSS. (i) B.M. Harley 731a; (a) Biblioth^ue Nationale; 
(3) Hague; (4) Victoria and Albert Museum, Dyce 43; (5) Ham- 
burger Staats- und Universitits-Bibliothek. 

[This scandalous piece, usually ascribed to JOHN WILMOT, 
Earl of ROCHESTER, is said to have been printed in 1684 and 
1689 but no copy of this edition is extant. The evidence for 
Rochester’s authorship is given by Johannes Prim (John Wilmot, 
1927, pp. 82-3, 166-77) but Rodney M. Baine ("Rochester or 
Fishboume: A Question of Authorship,” Review of English Studies, 
1946, xxii. 201-8) gives good reason for believing that Christopher 
(not John) Fishboume was responsible.] 

FLECKNOE, RICHARD. 

[For his earlier plays aee Woodward-McManaway, Cheek List, 
p. 63.] 

T.C. Love’s Kingdom. A Pastoral Trage-Comedy. Not as it was 
Acted at the Theatre near Lincolns- Inn, but as it was written and 
since corrected (L.LF. c. March 1663/4) 8® 1664; 8° 1674 (reissue). 

[Imprimatur, April 22, 1664. An alteration of the same author’s 
Love's Dominion, ^ 1654.] 

T.C. Erminia. Or, The fair and vertuous Lady (unacted?) 8® 1661; 
8® 1665. 

C. The Damoisellea a la Mode (T.R. in B.St. Sept. 1668) 1667. 

[Mon. Sept. 14, 1668 (Pepys). Imprimattir, May 15, 1667. This 
is presumably T/ts Ladies a la Mode seen by Pepys on Sept. 15, 
attributed by him to Dryden.] 
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FLEMING, ROBERT. 

Religious Play. Monarchical Image. 99 1691 (in The Mirrour of Divine 
Love). 

FORDE, THOMAS. 

T.C. Loves Labyrinth: A Tragi-Comedy. 8° 1660 (in Virtus Rediviva). 
[The separate title-page to the play has a sub-title: or, The Royal 
Shepherdess.] 

FOUNTAIN, JOHN. 

C. The Rewards of Vertuc. 1661. 

GILDON, CHARLES. 

T. The Roman Bride’s Revenge (D.L. c. Nov. i6g6) 1697. 

[Post Man, Dec. 22-24, 1696.] 

T. Phaeton: or. The Fatal Divorce (D.L. c. March 1697/8) 1698. 
[Post Boy, April 28-30, 1698.] 

[For his later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 
GODOLPHIN, SIDNEY. 

T. Pompey the Great (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1664). See EDMUND 
WALLER. 

GOULD, ROBERT. 

T. The Rival Sisters: or, The Violence of Love (D.L. c. Oct. 1695) 
1696, 

[London Gazette, Nov. 7-1 1, 1695.] 

T. Innocence Distress’d: or. The Royal Penitents. 8° 1737. 

[Posthumously printed; possibly written before 1700. Sec 
Eugene H. Sloane, Robert Gould (1940).] 

GRANVILLE, GEORGE, Lord LANSDOWNE. 

C. The She-Gallants (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1695) 1696. 

[Post Boy, Feb, 27-29, 1695/6. T.C. Feb. 1695/6. The preface 
declares that this had been written in France nvclve years before. 
In the author’s Works, 8° 1726, the play appears as Once a Lover, 
Always a Lover.] 

T, Heroick Love (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1697) 1698. 

[London Gazette, Feb, 17-21, 1697/8. T.C. Feb. 1697/8.] 

[For his later works sec the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

GREEN, ALEXANDER. 

C, The PoUtitian Cheated. A New Comedy. 1663. 

HARRIS, JOSEPH. 

T.C. 'I’he Mistakes, or. The False Report (D.L. c. Dec. 1690) 1691. 
[The preface shows this came out about Christmas, probably a 
“young actors’’ plav. T.C. Feb. 1690/1. One scene w’as written 
by WILLIAM MOUNTFORT.] 

C. The City Bride: or, The Merry Cuckold (L.I.F. c. March 1695/6) 
< 1696. 

[Port Boy, April 25-28, 1696.] 

C. Ixivc’s a Lottery, and a Woman the Prize. With a New Masque, 
call’d Love and Riches Reconcil'd (L.I.F. c. March 1698/9) 1699. 
[Pori Man, May 25-27, 1699. T.C. June 1699.] 
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HA YNES or HAINES, JOSEPH. 

T. A Fatal Mistake: or, The Plot Spoil’d. 169a; 1696. 

P^y reads like a burlesque ; the statement on the title*pafe 
— ‘ A Tragedy, As it was lately acted, ficc.”— suggests that it never 
appeared on the stage.] 

HEAD, RICHARD. 

C. Hie et Ubique; or, The Humours of Dublin. 1663. 

HIGDEN, HENRY. 

C. The Wary Widdow: or. Sir Noisy Parrat (D.L. c. March 1694/3) 
1693. 

[Gentleman' t Journal, Feb. 1692 3 (but not issued till March) 
London Gazette, May 29-June 1, 1693.] 

HOLDEN, JOHN. 

C. The Cierman Princess (L.I.F. April 1664). 

April 15, 1664 (Pepys). The attribution to Holden appears 
in “ The Session of the Poets” {Poems on Ajfairs of State, 1703, 
p. 2n.] 

C. The Ghosts (L.I.F. April 1665). 

[Mon. April 17, 166^ (Pepvs). Ascribed to Holden by Downes, 
p. a6.] 

HOOLE, CHARLES. 

— Comoediae sex AiiRlo-Latinne. 1O63; 1667; 1676. 

[A translation of Terence’s plavs ] 

HOPKINS, CHARLES. 

T. Pyrrhus, King of I'pirus (L.I.F. r. .Aug. 1695) 1695. 

[The prologue indicates a summer production. London Gasette, 
Aug. 22--26, 1695.] 

Play. Neglected Virtue, or, I'he Unhappy Conquerour (D.L. r. Dec. 
1695). See HlLDEiiRANl) HOlWEN. 

T. Boadicea Queen of Britain (L I.F. c. Nov. 1697) 1697. 

[For the date of performance see Hald\Mn Maxwell, "Notes on 
Charles Hopkins’ Hoaduea" {Rexnexo of KnuHsh Studies, 1928, iv. 
79 : 83).1 

T. Friendship Improv’d; or, The Female Warriour (L.I.F. Nov. 
1699) 1700. 

(The play is referred to in one of Dryden’s letters, dated Nov. 7 
(see Baldwin Maxwell, loc. cit. pp. 79 8^). Dedication dateil 
Nov. I, 1699. Post Man, Feb. 17 20, 1699 1700.] 

HORDEN, HILDEBRAND. 

Play. Neglected Virtue: or. The Unhappy Conqueror (D.L. c. Dec. 
1695) 1696. 

['I'he preface is signed by I lordcn, who, however, does not claim 
the play as his. It is sometimes ascribed to CHARI..ES HOP- 
KINS.] 

HORNE, JOHN. 

Past. Fortune’s Task, or The Fickle I- air one (1684). MS. Huntington 
Library, H.M. 1 1. » 

HOWARD, Hon. EDWARD. 

T. The Usurper (T.R. in B St. Jan. 1663/4) >668. 

[Sat. Jan. a, 1663/4 (Fcp>s). S.R. Feb. 4, 1663/4. Imprimatur, 
Aur 2, 1668.] 
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T.C. The Change of Crownea (T.R. in B.St. April 1667). MS. in 
possession of Austen*Leigh (printed by F. S. Boas, 1949). 

[Mon. April 15, 1667 (Pepys and L.C.). S.R. Aug. 7, 1667. The 
MS. has a licence note by Herbert dated April 13.] 

C. The London Gentleman (unacted?). 

[Nothing is known of this play save the entry in S.R. Aug. 7, 

1667.] 

T.C. The Womens Conquest (L.I.F. c. Nov. 1670) 1671. 

[S.R. Nov. 18, 1670. T.C. May 1671.] 

C. The Six days Adventure, or the New Utopia (L.I.F. c. March 
1670/0 1671. 

[T.C. July 1671.] 

C. The Man of Newmaricet (D.L. c. April 1678) 1678. 

[Imprimatur, April 13, 1678. T.C. Dec. 1678.] 

HOWARD, HENRY. 

T. The United Kingdoms (? Cockpit, 1663/4). 

[The only knowledge we have of this play is from “The Key 
to The Rehearsal** (1704), which states that “it was acted at the 
Cockpit in Drury Lane soon after the Restoration." If this state- 
ment is correct, it might have been given either by the King's men 
during some time when they were temporarily using that house 
or (less probably) by Jolly's company.] 

HOWARD, Hon. JAMES. 

C. The English Monsieur (T.R. in B.St. c. July 1663) 1674; 8® 1679. 

[Th. July 30, 1663 (seen by Dutch students: Ethel Seaton, 
Literary Relations of England and Scandinavia in the Seventeenth 
Century (1935), p. 337). T.C. May 1674.] 

T.C. Romeo and Juliet (L.I.F. before 1665). 

[The only record of this alteration is in Downes, p. aa.] 

C. All Mistaken, or the Mad Couple (T.R. in B.St. Sept. 1667) 1673; 
1710. 

[Fri. Sept, ao, 1667 (Pepys). T.C. May 1672.] 

HOWARD, Sir ROBERT. 

C. The Blind Lady. 8® 1660 (in Poems), 8® 1676 (reissue). 

[S.R. April 16, 1660. Mercurius l^blicus, Nov. 15-22, 1660.] 

C, The Surprisal (T.R. in V.St. April 1662) F. 1665 (in Four New 
Plays); 169a (in Five New Plays; 3 issues); 1700 (reissue). 

[Wed. April 23, 1662 (Herbert, p. 118: Malone giving the date 
as April 25). S.R. Feb. 4, 1663/4. Four New Plays, imprimatur, 
March 7, 1664/5. S.R. March 7, 1664/5. Pive New Plays, second 
edition, London Gazette, May 26^30, 1692.] 

C, The Committee (T.R. in V.St. c. Nov. 1662) F. 1665 (in Four 
New Plays); 1693 (in Five New Plays; 3 issues); 1700 (reissue). 

[Th. Nov, 27, 1662 (Evelyn; Court performance). S.R. March 7, 
1664/5. Acted later as The Committee; or. The Faithful Irishman.] 
T. The Indian-Queen (T.R. in B.St. Jan. 1663/4) F. 1665 (in Four 
New Plays); 169a (in Five New Plays; 3 issues); 1700 (reissue). 

[Mon. Jan. 25, 1663/4 (L.C.). S.R. Feb. 4, 1663/4. In B.M. 
MS. Add. 31,449 is an operatic version of this play, with music 
by Henry Purcell.] 

T. The Vestal-Virgin, or. The Roman Ladies (T.R. in B.St. before 
166s) F, 1665 (in Four New Plays); 1693 (in Five New Plays; 
3 iuues); 1700 (reissue). 
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[Nothing is known of the tcting of this play aave a patting 
reference in Downes, p. 15. S.R. March 7, 1664/5.] 

T. The Great Favourite, Or, the Duke of Lerma (T.R. in B.St. Feb. 
1667/8) 1668; 1692 (in Five New Playt; 3 issues); 1700 (reissue). 

[Th. Feb. 20, 1667/8 (Pepys and L.C.). S.R. June 24, 1668. 
Alfred Herbage (“Elixabethan- Restoration I^iropsest,** pp. 297- 
304) gives good reason for believing that this is an alteration of a 
manuscript play by Ford, The Spanish Duke cf Lerma,] 

C. The Country (^ntleman (probably not completed, 1669). 

[On Mar^ 4, 1668/9 Pcpy* speaks of a satirical play being 
written by Howard and GEORGE VILUERS, Duke pf BUCK- 
INGHAM. A letter in B.M. MS. Add. 36,916 gives the title as 
above. It would seem that this could hardly be The C<nmtry 
Kniffht recorded in 1675: »«c UNKNOWN AUTHORS and 
yOHN CROWNE.] 

T. The Conquest of China by the Tartars. See JOHN WJLMOT, 
Earl of ROCHESTER. 

HUGHES, yOHN. 

T. Amalasont, Queen of the Goths (1696). 

[Halliwell, p. 13, declares that a manuscript existed in i860 and 
that he had seen a copy of a song in Amalasont, Queen of the Goths: 
or. Vice Destroys Itself.] 
yEVON, THOMAS. 

C. TTiie Devil of a Wife, or, A Comical Transformation (D.O. March 
1 685/6) 1686; 1693; 1695 (3 editions). 

[Th. March 4, 1685/6 (HMC, 12th Report, App. v, Rutland 
MSS. 106). Imprimatur, March 30, 1686. S.R. March 31, 1686. 
T.C. May 1686.] 
yOHNS, WILLIAM. 

Moral Interlude. The Traitor to Himself, or Mans Heart his greatest 
Enemy. A Moral Interlude in Heroic Verse... As it was Acted by 
the Boys of a Publick School. 1678. 

(T.C. June 1678.] 

yORDAN, THOMAS. 

[For his early works see Greg, I.ist, p. 58 and Woodward- 
McManaway, Check List, pp. 74-7.] 

Ent. Bacchus Festival: or, A New Medley: being a Musical Repre- 
sentation at the Entertainment of his Excellency the l/ord General 
Monk at Vintners Hall, 12 April 1660. 1660. 

[Although by no means a “ play,” this is included as an interesting 
record of semi-dramatic activities immediately before the arrival 
of Charles.] 

C. Money is an Asse. 1668; 1668 (reissue, with title Wealth out- 
witted: Or, Money's an Asse). 

[Jordan says this was written when he was fifteen years of age, 
and the actors’ names suggest an original performance about 1635 : 
but the author is notorious for his deliberate inexactitudes.] 

Pageants: ‘ 

London’s Resurrection to Joy and Triumph. 1671 (bis). 

[T.C. Nov. 16713. 

London Triumphant: or, The City in Jollity and Splendor. 1672 
(2 issues). 
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London in its Splendor. 1673. 

The Goldsmiths Jubilee: or, London’s Triumphs. 1674. 

The Triumphs of London. 1675. 

Lrondon’s Triumphs. 1676. 

Londons Triumphs. 1677. 

The Triumphs of London. 1678. 

London in Luster. 1679. 

London’s Glory. 1680. 

London’s Joy. 1681. 

The Lord Mayor’s Show. 1682. 

The Triumphs of London. 1683. 

[S.R. Oct. 26, 1683.] 

London’s Royal Triumph. 1684. 

WYNER, WILLIAM. 

T. The Roman Empress (T.R. in B.St. c. Aug. 1670) 1671, MS. 
Worcester College, Oxford (as Aurelia). 

[S.R. Sept. 12, 1670. T.C. Nov. 1670.] 

KILLJGREW, THOMAS. 

[P'or his earlier works see Greg, List, p. 59 and Woodward- 
McManaway, Check List, pp. 77-8.] 

— Comedies and Tragedies. F. 1664. (A MS. of Cictlia and Clorinda 
is in the Folgcr Shakespeare Library, 4458. A MS. of “ Clarastlla ” 
is in Harvard University Library.) 

[S.R. Oct. 24, 1663. News, Jan. 28, 1663/4. This volume con- 
tains: (i) The Prisoners (printed 1641); (2) Claricilla (printed 1641); 
(3) The Princesse: Or, Love at first Sight; (4) The Parson's Wedding; 
(5) The Pilgrim ; (6) Cicilia and Clorinda, Or, Love in Arms (2 parts) ; 
(7) Thomaso, Or, The Wanderer (2 parts); (8) Bellamira her Dream: 
Or, The Love of Shadows. All of these seem to have been w ritten 
before or during the Commonwealth period. After i66o there is 
information concerning the production of Claricilla (T.R. in V.St., 
Sat. Dec. i, 1660 — Herbert, p. 117), The Princesse (I’.R. in V.St., 
Fri. Nov. 29, l66i — Pepys), The Parson's Wedding (T.R. in B.St., 
Wed. Oct. 5, 1664 — Pepys). This last comedy is listed by Herbert 
(p. 138) among other plays headed by the date Nov. 3, 1663.] 

KILJ.IGREW, Sir WILLIAM. 

T.C. Selindra (T.R. in V.St., March 1661/2) 8° 1665 (in Three Playes; 
reissued 1674); F. 1666 (in Four New l'lnv<\). 

[Mon, March 3, 1661/2 (Herbert, p. i iS). Iinpiimatur, Aug. 23, 
1664. Three Playes, S.R. Oct. 21, 1664; InUlligcncer, Nov. 21, 
1664.] 

T.C. Pandora (or, The Converts) (L.I.F. c. April 1664) 8° 1665 (in 
Three Playes; reissued 1674); F. 1666 (in Four New Playes). 

[Imprimatur, May 3, 1664. S.R. M.iy 21, 1664. Intelligencer, 
May 23, 1664. Downes, p. 26, says this was acted at L.I.F., 
although one would have expected a performance by the King’s 
men.] 

T.C. Ormasdes (acted? 1664) 8® 1665 (in Three Playes; reissued 1674); 
F. 1666 (in Four New Playes, as Love and Friendship). 
[Imprim.atur, Aug. 23, 1664.] 

T.C. The Seege of Urbin (T.R. in B.St. 1665?) F. 1666 (in Four New 
Playes). MS. Bodl, Rawl. poet. 29. 
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. rW* J* Lawrence (TLS, Oct. i8, 1928) shows that the cast given 
m the B^leian manuscript points to a performance early in 1665; 
but this list may, of course, be only a tentative one. On the manu< 
smpt see also Bernard M. Wagner (TLS, Nov. 1, 1928).] 

T. T^e Imperial Tragedy. Taken out of a Latin Play, And very much 
altered. F. 1669. 

[T.C. May 1669. Langbaine, p. 315, attributes this play to 
Killigrew and, since it appears frequently bound up with the Fottr 
New Playes, it most probably is by him. It is an adaptation of Zeno 
by Joseph Simeons (see W. H. McCabe in Philological Quarteriy, 
1.936, XV. 311-14). Langbaine, p. 535, adds that it "has been acted 
(if I mistake not) at the Nursery in Barbican."] 

KIRKMAN, FRANCIS. 

PoL The Presbyterian Lash. Or, Noctroff’s Maid Whipt. 1661. 

[Preface signed F.K. The attribution to Kirkman may be 
erroneous, although Narcissus Luttrell, who gives it to him, is a 
good authority. Langbaine, p. 545, also takes F.K. to stand for 
Francis Kiricman.] 

— The Wits, or, Sport upon Sport. ...Part i. 8® 1662; 8® 1672. 

[John James Elson, in his excellent edition of this and the 
following work (1932), shows that the attribution of the drolls to 
ROBERT COX cannot be supported, even although the contents 
of his Actaeon and Diana (printed without date and in 1656) arc 
included here. The probability is that, despite the fact that Part 1 
was published by Marsh, both volumes are largely the work of 
Francis Kirkman, no doubt for a reading public. The contents of 
this first part, with the plays from which the drolls were taken, 
are as follow (details from J. J. Elson): (1) The Bouncing Knight, 
or. The Robert Rob'd (from i Henry IV); (2) Jenkin't l^e~Courte 
and Perambulation (from Shirley’s Love-Truks); (3) The False 
Heire and Formed Curate (from Beaumont and Fletcher’s JTse 
Scornful Lady) ; (4) The Lame Common-xcealth (from Beaumont and 
E'letcher’s Beggars' Bush); (5) The Sexton, or The Mock-Tettator 
(from Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Spanish Curate) ; (6) A Prince 
in Conceit (from Shirley’s The Opportunity) ; (7) An Equal! Match 
(from Beaumont and Fletcher’s Rule a Wife and Have a W\fe)\ 
(8) The Stallion (from Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Custom of the 
Country); (9) The Grat e-Makers (from Hamlet); (10) The Loyal 
Citizens (from Beaumont and Fletcher’s Cupid's Revenge) ; (11) In- 
vissible Smirk, or the Pen Combatants (from The Tuo Merry Milke- 
maids) ; (12) The Three Merry Box es (from Beaumont and F'letcher’s 
The Bloody Brother); (13) The Bubble (from Cooke’s Greenes Tu 
Qu^tie); (14) The Club-men (from Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Philaster); (15) Forc'd Vallour (from Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
The Humorous Lieutenant); (16) The Encounter (from Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s The Knight of the Burning Pestle); (17) The Humour 
of Simpleton (condensed version of Cox’s Simpleton the Smith); 
(18) The Humour of Bumpkin (the text from Actaeon and Diana, 
possibly a ‘‘jig’’ of the sixteenth century); (19) The Humours of 
Simpkin (text from Actaeon and Diana); (20) The Humour of 
Hobbinal (text from The Rurall Sports on the birthday of the Nymph 
Oenone in Actaeon and Diana) ; (21) The Humour of John Swabber 
(shortened text from Actaeon and Diana); (22) The Humours of 
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Monsieur Galliard (from William Cavendish’s The Variety); 

(23) The Landlady (from Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Chances); 

(24) The Testy Lord (from Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Maid's 
Tragedy); (25) The Imperick (from Jonson’s The Alchemist); 
(26) The Surprise (from Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Maid in the 
Mill) ; (27) The Doctors of Dull-head College (from Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Monsieur Thomas).] 

— The Wits; or Sport upon Sport. 8° 1673 (bis). 

[This collection, published by Francis Kirkman, assures the 
reader that the drolls contained therein had been acted, and con- 
siderable reference is made to the actor ROBERT COX. The 
contents are as follow: (i) The Black Man (apparently an early 
“jig*’); (2) Venus and Adonis, or The Maid's Philosophy (possibly 
of sixteenth-century origin); (3) Philetis and Constantia (based on 
a poem by Cowley, published in 1633); (4) King Ahasuerus and 
Queen Esther ; (5) King Solomon's Wisdom ; (6) Diphilo and Granida ; 
(7) Wiltshire Tom (text from The King and Queenes Entertainement 
at Richmond); (8) Oenone (an extended version of no. 20 in the 
first series); (9) Bottom the Weaver (from A Midsummer -Night's 
Dream); (10) The Cheater Cheated (from Marston’s The Dutch 
Courtezan). T.C. May 1673.] 

LACY, JOHN. 

C. The Old 'IVoop: or. Monsieur Raggou (T.R. in V.St. c. 1663) 
1672; 1698. 

[T.C. June 1672; Feb. 1697/8. Post Boy, Jan. 25-27, 1697/8. 
A performance before 1665 is proved by a reference in the epilogue 
to Sir Robert Howard’s The Vestal-Virgin, itself recorded in 
Downes as performed before the Plague. The Old Troop was 
revived on Fri. July 31, 1668 (Pepys and L.C,).] 

C. Sauny the Scott: or, The Taming of the Shrew (T.R. in B.St. 
April 1667) 1698; 1708; 1714. 

[Tues. April 9, 1667 (Pepys). Post Boy, Nov. 20-28, 1697. 
T.C. May 1698.I 

C. The Dumb Lady, or, The Farriar Made Physician (T.R. in B.St. 
c. 1669) 1672. 

[T.C. May 1672. The precise acting date is uncertain.] 

C. Sir Hercules Buffoon, or. The Poetical Squire (D.G. c. Sept. 
1684) 1684. 

[T.C. Nov. 1684. Summers, Bibliography, p. 83, puts this play 
in April-May 1682. It is possible that it may belong to this time, 
since Lacy died in 1681, but there w'ould appear to be no other 
evidence extant.] 

LEANERD, JOHN. 

C. The Country Innocence: or. The Chamber-maid turn’d (Quaker 
(D.L. March 1676/7) 1677. 

[Imprimatur, April 6, 1677. S.R. April 13, 1677. T.C. May 
1677, This adaptation of Brewer’s The Countrie Girl probably was 
a Lent production (Gray, “ Lenten Casts,” pp. 781-94)-] 

C. The Rambling Justice, or the Jealous Husbands (D.L. c. March 
1677/8) 1678 (a issues); 1680 (reissue as The Jealous Husbands... 
fcith the Humours of Sir John Ttviford and the Rambling Justice); 
1694 (reissue, aa The Rambling Justice). 
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[Imprimatur. March 13, 1677/8. T.C. June 1678; Nov. 1679. 
The prologue specifically calls it a “ Lenttn Play."] 

C. The Counterfeits (D,G. May 1678) 1679. 

[Tues. May 28, 1678 (L.C.). Imprimatur, Aug, 29, 1678. T.C. 
Dec. 1678.] 

LEE, NATHANIEL. 

T. The Tragedy of Nero, Emperour of Rome (D.L. May 1674) 1675 ; 

1696 {bis). 

[Sat. May i6, 1674 (L.C.). T.C. June 1675.] 

T. Sophonisba, or Hannibal’s Overthrow (D.L. April 1675) 1676; 
1681; 1685; 1691 (2 issues); 1691; 1697 {bts)\ 1704; 1709; 171a. 
[Fri. April 30. 1675 (L.C.) T.C. Nov. 1675; Nov. 1691.) 

T. Gloriana, or the Court of Augustus Caesar (13. L. Jan. 1675/6) 
1676; 1699. 

[Sat. Jan. 29, 1675/6 (L.C.). T.C. May 1676; May 1699. Flying 
Post, May 2-4, 1699.] 

T. The Rival Queens, or the Death of Alexander the Great (D.L. 
March 1676/7) 1677; 1684; 1690; 1694 (Aii); 1699; 1702; 1704. 

[Sat. March 17, 1676/7 (L.C.), confirmed as first perlomiancc 
in a newsletter {HMC, 12th Report, App. i.v, 66). 'i'.C. Nov. 1677; 
Feb. 1685; June 1690; Nov. 1691; June 1699. Flying Pott, 
June 1-3, 1699.) 

T. Mithridates, King of F^ontus (D.L. Feb. 1677/8) 1678; 1685 
(2 issues): 1693: 1697; 1702; 1711. .MS. Public Library, Douai, 
787. 

[Imprimatur, March 28, 1678. T.C\ June 1678; Feb. 1684/5.] 

T. Oedipus (D.G. f. Nov. 1678). JOHN DRY DEN. 

T. Caesar Borgia* the .Son of Pope Alex.iiulcr the Sixth (D.G. c. Sept. 
1679) 1680; 1690 (reissue); 1696; 1711. 

[T.C. Nov. 1679. The epilogue suggests that it followed .Settle’s 
The Female Prelate ] 

T. Theodosius; or, 'Phe Force of l/ovc (D.(i. c. Sept. 1680) 1680 
(2 issue.s); 1684: 1692; 1697; 1708. 

[T.C, Nov. 1680; Feb. i6S4'5.] 

T. I^ucius Junius Brutus, Father of his C'ountry (D.G. Dec. 1680) 
1681; 1708. 

[The title-page states th.it it w.as prohibited on Dec. ii, 1680; 
T.C. June 168 1 declares th.it this v.is after six performances, but 
(jildon, in the preface to The Patriot (1703), gives the number aa 
three.] 

T, 'I’he Princess of Clcvc (D.G. c. Sept. 1681) 1689 (2 issues); 
1697. 

[On the original date of acting sec Roswell G. Ham, Oheay and 
I.ee (1931), pp. 165-7. London (lazette. May 13-16, 1689. ’P.C. 
May 16S9; June 1697. Pott Hoy, Aug. 7-10, 1697.] 

T. The Duke of (iuisc (D.i,. Nov. 1682). See JffJHN DRYDEN. 

T. Constantine the Cireat (D.L. c. Nov i68t) 1684. 

[Apparently, from manuscript notations, the play appeared 
about Nov, 12, 1683 (see Hugh .M.icdonald, 7«/in Dryden, A litblin- 
graphy, 1939, p. 160, and Autrey N. Wiley, Rare Prologues and 
Epilogues, i 642 ~iyoo (1940), p. 182). Roswell G. Ham, op. at. 
pp. 206-8, argues that this was written some time before its 
production,] 
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T. The Massacre of Paris (D.L. Nov. 1689) 1690. 

[Th. Nov. 7, 1689 (L.C.). Apparently written in 1679 (see 
Resell G. Ham, op. cit. pp. 165-7). T.C. Nov. 1689.] 

LESLEY or LESL Y, GEORGE. 

— Divine Dialogues. Viz. Dives’s Doom. Sodom’s Flames, and 
Abraham’s Faith. 8<’ 1684. 

[This is marked “ Second Edition” and there are two dedications 
dated 1675. No earlier printing, however, has been recorded.] 
LOWER, Sir WILLIAM. 

[For his earlier works see Greg, List, pp. 62-3 and Woodward- 
McManaway, Check List, pp. 83-4.] 

T.C. The Amourous Fantasme. 12° 1660 (the Hague); ri® 1661. 

[Reissue, and forming part of Three New Playes, the other two 
pieces being The Noble Ingratitude (1659) and The Enchanted 
Lovers (1658).] 

MAIDWELL, LEWIS. 

C. The Loving Enemies (D.G. c. March 1679/80) 1680. 

[True News, May 12-15, 1680. T.C. May 1680. The prologue 
refers to Dryden’s Rose Street adventure (Dec. 18, 1679).] 
MANLEY, MARY DE LA RIVIERE. 

C. The Lost Lover; or, the Jealous Husband (D.L. c. March 1695/6) 
1696. 

[London Gazette, April 20-23, 1696. T.C. June 1696.] 

T. The Royal Mischief (L.I.F. c. April 1696) 1696. 

[Post Man, June 4^, 1696. T.C. June 1696.] 

[For her later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 
MEDBO URNE, MA TTHEW. 

T. Saint Cecily or The Converted Twins. A Christian Tragedy. 
1666; 1667 (reissue as The Converted Twins). 

[Imprimatur, June 11, 1666. The title-page ascribes it to 
“E.M.”; the dedication is signed by Medboume.] 

C. Tartuffe; or. The French Puritan (T.R. in B.St. c. May 1670) . 
1670; 1707. 

[S.H. June 28, 1670. T.C. June 1670. The running title is “or. 
The French Zealot.” An allusion in the prologue to the arrival of 
French royalty at Dover shews that it must have come out in 
May or June.] 

MILTON, JOHN. 

T. Samson Agonistes. 8® 1671 (in Paradise Regained)-, 8® 1680; 
F. 1688; F. 1695 (in Poetic^ Works). 

[S.R. Sept. 10, 1670. T.C. Nov. 1670.] 

MOTTEUX, PETER ANTHONY. 

[See R. N. Cunningham, "A Bibliography of Peter Anthony 
Motteux” {Oxford Bibliographical Society, Proceedings and Papers, 
1931-33. ” 1 - 3 * 7 - 37 ).] 

C. Love's a Jest (L.I.F. c. June 1696) 1696. 

‘ [Post Man, July 7-9, 1696. T.C. Nov. 1696.] 

M, The Loves of Mars and Venus (L.I.F. Nov. 1696) 1696; 1697 
(reissue). 

[Acted with Ravenscroft’s The Anatomist. Post Man, Dec. 10-12, 
1696. T.C. May and Nov. 1697.] 
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C. The Novelty. Every Act « Pity (L.LF. c. June 1697) 

[Port Afon, June 8-iOj 1697. Summers, Bihliographyt p. 90, 
gives t performance date of June 8 but without mentioning his 
authority. This play includes Thyrsis by JOHN OLDMIXON 
and The Unfortunate Couple by EDWARD FILMER, an altered 
version of his own The Unnatural Brother, besides Motteux* own 
All Without Money, Hercules and Natural Magic.] 

M. Europe’s Revels for the Peace (L.I.F. Nov. 1697) 1697. 

[Dialogue from Pott Boy, Nov. 30-Dec. a, 1697. Songs, T.C. 
Feb. 1697/8. The B.M. copy has a manuscript date, Nov. 29. 
Music by John Eccles.] 

T. Beauty in Distress (L.I.F. c. April 1698) 1698. 

[London Gazette, June 16-ao, 1698. T.C. June 1698.) 

O. The Island Princess, or the Generous Portuguese (D.L. e. Jan. 
1698/9) 1699; 1701. MS. BM. Add. 15.318. 

[Thia includes a masque, set by Jeremiah Clarke, entitleti The 
Four Seasons or Love in Every Age, printed separately in 1699. 
Masque, Post Boy, Feb. 7~9» *698/9; Opera, Flying Post, March 
7 “ 9 i 1698/9. Masque, T.C. Feb. 1698/9. T.C. May 1699.] 

[For his later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.) 
MOUNTFORT, WILLIAM. 

F. The Life and Death of Doctor Faustus. Made into a Farce. .. 
With the Humours of Harlequin and Scaramuuche (D.G. c. Dec. 
1685) 1697. 

(TTie 1697 edition is definitely marked as a revival at L.I.F.; 
formerly it had been played at D.G. There is no external evidence 
regarding the date; internal evidence suggests a performance about 
1685, although there is a record of a Dr Faustus on Sept. 28, 1675 
(L.C.) and possibly another on Sept. 24 preceding (list of plays 
seen by Nell Gwyn, Harvard University Library). These may 
refer to Mountfort's farce.) 

T. The Injur’d Lovers: or, The Ambitious Father (D.L. e, Feb. 
1687/8) 1688. 

[Imprimatur, March 8, 1687; 8. T.C. May 1688. Luttrell dates 
the separate prologue and epilogue Feb. 6, 1687, 8.) 

T.C. The Successful! Straingers (D.L. c. Dec. 1689) 1690; 1696 
(reissue). 

[Imprimatur, Jan. 37, 1689/90. S.R. Jan. 27, 1689/90. 'I'.C. 
Feb. 1689/90. London Gazette, Feb. 3-6, 1689/90. T.C. May 
1696.) 

T. Distress’d Innocence: or, The Princess of Persia (D.L. c. Oct. 
1690). See ELK AN AH SETTLE. 

Play. King Edward the Third (D.L. c. Nov. 1690). Sec JOHN 
BANCROFT. 

T.C. The Mistakes, or. The False Report (D.L. c. Dec. 1690). See 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 

C. Greenwich Park (D.L. c. May 1691) 1691. 

[London Gazette, May a 1-25, 1691. I'.C. May 1691.) 

T. Henry the Second, King of England (D.L. Nov. 1692). Set JOHN 
BANCROFT. 

[For a possible later work sec the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750,) 

NEVILE, ROBERT. 

C. The Poor Scholar. 1662. 
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NORTON, RICHARD. 

T. Pausanias, the Betrayer of his Country (D.L. e. April 1696) 1696. 
{Post Boy, May 9-12, 1696. This play was introduced to the 
stage by Thomas Southeme.] 

OGILBY,yOHN. 

Pageant. The Relation of His Majestie’s Entertainment passing 
through the City of London. F. 1661; 1661 (Edinburgh). 

Pageant. The Entertainment of His Most Excellent Majestic Charles II 
in his passage through the City of London to his Coronation. 
F. 1662; F. 1685; 1685. 

OLDMIXON,JOHN. 

Past. Thyrsis (L.I.F. c. June X697). See PETER ANTHONY 
MOTTEUX. 

Past. Amintas (D.L. 1698) 1698. 

[For his later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

OTWAY, THOMAS. 

T. Alcibiades (D.G. Sept. 1675) 1675 (bis)\ 1687. 

[Wed. Sept. 22, 1675 (L.C.; but something is wrong with the 
list and this exact date must be accepted with caution). T.C. I'eb. 
1688.] 

T. Don Carlos; Prince of Spain (D.G. June 1676) 1676; 1679; i686; 

1695; 1704. 

[Th. June 8, 1676 (L.C.; the list gives “Jan. 8” but this seems 
to be an error). Imprimatur, June 15, 1676. S.R. June 15, 1676. 
T.C. Nov. 1676; Dec. 1678.] 

T. Titus and Berenice.... With a Farce call’d the Cheats of Scapin 
(D.G. c. Dec. 1676) 1677 (2 issues); 1701. 

[Imprimatur, Feb. 19, 1676/7. T.C. Feb. 1676/7.] 

F. The Cheats of Scapin (D.G. c. Dec. 1676). See last entry. 

C. Friendship in Fashion (D.G. April 1678) 1678 (3 issues). 

[Fri. April 5, 1678 (L.C.). Imprimatur, May 31, 1678. T.C. 
June 1678.] 

T. The History and Fall of Caius Marius (D.G. c. Sept. 1679) 1680; 
1692 (bis)] 1696; 1703. 

[The prologue refers to the King’s serious illness, i.e. late August 
or early September. T.C. Nov. 1679.] 

T. The Orphan: or, the Unhappy Marriage (D.G. c. March 1679/80) 
1680; 1685; 1691; 1696; 1703; 1705; >7n- 
[The prologue refers to the return of the Duke and Duchess of 
York from Scotland, i.e. late February or early March. Aline 
Mackenzie (“A Note on the Date of The Orphan," ELII, 194s. 
XII. 316-26) argues that it was written between 1676 and 1678. 
T.C. May 1680; Feb. 1684/5; 1691.] 

C. The Souldiers Fortune (D.G. March 1679/80) i68i; 1683; 1687; 

1695. 

[Mon. March i, 1679/80 (L.C.; almost certainly the year is 
1679/80, although the list is a trifle ambiguous). T.C. Nov. i68o; 
* June 1696.] 

T. Venice Preserv’d; or, A Plot Discover’d (D.G. Feb. 1681/2) 1682; 
1696 (bis); 1704. 

[Th. Feb. 9, 1681/2 (date given in separately printed prologue). 
Prologue and epilogue, Obsert'ator, April 27, 1682. T.C. May 1682.] 
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C. The Atheist. Or, the Second Part of the Souldien Fortune (D.G. 
c. July 1683) 1684. 

[Ohservator, Aug. 8, 1683. T.C. Nov. 1683.] 

[The Obiervator, Nov. 27 and Dec. 4, 1686, had an advertise- 
ment from the T.R. about a lost play of Otway’s. Apparently this 
was never recovered. Heroick Friendship, published under hia 
name in 1719, is generally regarded as spurious.] 

PARKHURST, FERDJNANDO. 

C. Ignoramus (Court Nov. 1662). MS. in possession of the Duke of 
Westminster. 

[Sat. Nov. I, 1662 (L.C.; performance at Court). It is not 
absolutely certain what company was concerned, probably 
D’Avenant’s men.] 

PA YNE, HENR Y NEVIL. 

T. The Fatal Jealousie (D.G. Aug. 1672) 1673 (2 issues). 

[Sat. Aug. 3, 1672 (L.C.). Imprimatur, Nov. 22, 1672. T.C*. 
May 1672.] 

C. The Morning Ramble, or. The Town-Humours (D.G. Nov. 1672) 

1673 (2 issues). 

(Mon. Nov. 4, 1672 (L.C.). T.C. May 1673.] 

T. The Siege of Constantinople (D.Ci. Nov. 1674) 1675. 

(Mon, Nov. 2, 1674 (L.C.). S.R. Nov. 29, 1674. T.C. Feb. 

1674 5-1 

PERRIN, PIERRE. 

O. Ariadne, or, The Marriage of Bacchus... Ariane, ou Ic Manage de 
Bacchus (D.L. March 1674) 1671. 

[Mon. March 30, 1674 (L.(\; listing “'riic French Oprm”). 
Originally composed by Robert C.unhcrt, this piece lailcd to l>e 
produced in Paris. 'I'here is a puz/lc in tint the title-p.igc to the 
London text gives it to Ixiuis (Jrabut: probably he undertook a 
revision of the score.] 

PHILIPS, KATHERINE. 

T. Pompev (.Smock .Mley, Dublin, Feb. 1662 3). 1663 (I)uhhn), 

1663; 1664; F. 1667 (in Poems)-, F. 16^9 Un Forms), F. i()7H (in 
Poems), 

[.Mercurius Publicus, June 25 July 2, 1663. Poems, .S.R. Nov. 2s, 
1663.] 

T. Horace (amateurs at Court, Feb. 1667 8; T.R. in B.St. Jan. 1668 9) 
F. 1667 (in Poems)] F. 1669 (in Poems), F. 1678 (in l‘oems). 

[This translation was left unfini'-luil by the authoress and was 
completed by Sir JOHN DENHAM. 'lues. I'cb. 4, 16678 
(Evelyn, confirmed by record in Lthcl Seaton, Literary Relations 
of England and Scandinavia in the Snentrenth Century, I 91 *i, 
PP- 337-8). Sat. Jan. i6, 1668 9 (L.C.; professional performance).] 

PHILLIPS, WILLIAM. 

T. The Revengeful Queen (D L. c. June 1698) 1698. t 

[Post Man, Julv 2-5, 169S ] 

[For his later works see the Handlist of Plays, i70<^i7.so. Early 
catalogues give a play Alcamenes and Menahppa, which Chetwood 
dates 1668, possibly a mn t.ike fur 1698 ] 
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PINKETHMAN, WILLIAM, 

C. Love without Interest; or, The Man too hard for the Master 
(D.L. c, April 1699) 1699. 

[Post Boy, May 2-4, 1699. The dedication is signed by Pin- 
kethman, who, however, was probably not the author.] 

PI X, MARY. 

T. Ibrahim the Thirteenth Emperour of the Turks (D.L. e. June 1696) 
1696. 

[Post Boy, June 27-30, 1696.] 

F.C. The Spanish Wives (D.L. c. Sept. 1696) 1696. 

[Post Boy, Oct. 15-17, 1696. T.C. Nov. 1696.] 

C. The Innocent Mistress (L.I.F. c. June 1697) 1697 (2 issues). 

[Post Boy, July 29-31, 1697. T.C. Nov. 1697.] 

C. The Deceiver Deceived (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1697) 1698; 1699 (reissue 
as The French Beau). 

[Post Boy, Dec. 18-21, 1697. T.C. Feb. 1697/8. This was 
originally given to D.L. and withdrawn. There is the suggestion 
that Powell’s The Imposture Defeated was stolen from it (see 
G. Thom-Drury, “An Unrecorded Play-title,” Review of English 
Studies, 1930, Vf. 316-18. Included in the text are two dialogues, 
by THOMAS D'URFEY and PETER ANTHONY MOT- 
TEUX respectively.) 

T. Queen Catharine or, the Ruines of Love (L.I.F. c. June 1698) 
1698. 

[Post Boy, July 26-28, 1698. T.C. Nov. 1698.] 

T. The False Friend: or. The Fate of Disobedience (L.I.F. c. May 
1699) 1699. 

[Post Boy, July 6-8, 1699.] 

[For her later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

POLWHELE, ELIZABETH. 

C. The Frolick; or. The Lawyer Cheated (1671). 

[J. O. Halliwcll, A Dictionary of Old English Plays (i860), 
p. 105, records a manuscript of this play.) 

PORDAGE, SAMUEL. 

T. Troades. 8° 1660 (in Poems upon Several Occasions). 

T. Herod and Mariamne (D.G.? Oct. 1673) 1673 ; 1674 (reissue). 

[Tues. Oct. 28, 1673 (L.C.). There is a puzzle here. The title- 
page refers to the Duke’s Theatre, whereas the prologue is given 
as “ Spoken at the Theatre in Lincolns- Inn- Fields." Probably Gray 
(“Lenten Casts,” pp. 787-8) is right in suggesting that this was 
a “young actors” production at L.I.F., later transferred to Dorset 
Garden. If so, it must have been, not in l.cnt, but after mid- 
summer, since the King’s men had been using L.I.F. during the 
first half of the year. See also William S. Clark, “ Pordage’s Herod 
and Mariamne" {Review of English Studies, 1929, v. 61-4). The 
, dedication is signed by Elkanah Settle; the prologue suggests the 
play had been written many years before its production. S.R. 
Feb. 18, 1673/4. T.C. Feb. 1673/4.] 

T. The Siege of Babylon (D.G. c. Sept. 1677) 1678. 

[Imprimatur, Nov. 2, 1677. T.C. Nov. 1677.] 
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PORTER, THOMAS. 

T. The Villain (L.I.F. Oct. i66a) 1663; 1670; 1694. 

[Sat. Oct. 18, 1662 (Pepys). S.R. June 15, 1663.] 

T.C, A Witty Combat: or, the Female Victor. 1663. 

[The atatement on the title-page, “As it was Acted by Persons 
of Quality in FF/ii/run-Week with great applause,” is not, of course, 
to be taken as implying a theatre performance.] 

C. The Carnival (T.R. in B.St. c. 1663) 1664. 

[Intelligencer, May 2, 1664.] 

C. The French Conjurer (D.G. c. March 1676/7) 1678. 

[Imprimatur, Aug. 2, 1677. T.C. Nov. 1677. Gray (“l^enten 
Casts,” pp. 789-90) points out that this seems to have been a 
“yoyng actors” play and suggests a first performance in Lent: 
allusions in the prologue and text seem to refer to this season.] 

POWELL, GEORGE. 

T. The Treacherous Brothers (D.L. c. Dec. 1689) 1690; 1696 (reissue). 
(S.R. Feb. 13, 1689/90. London Gasette, Feb. 20-24, 1689/90. 
T.C. May 1696.] 

T. Alphonso King of Naples (D.L. c. Dec. 1690) 1691. 

[London Gazette, Feb. 12-16, 1690/1. T.C. Feb. i6(>o/i.] 

C. A Very Good Wife (D.L. c. March 1692-3) 1693; 1703. 

[Gentleman' X Journal, April 1693 (really May). London Gazette, 
June 15-19, 1693. T.C. Nov. 1693.] 

D. O. Bonduca; or. The British Heroine (D.I.,. c. Sept. 1695) i6<>6. 

[London Gazette, Oct. 24-28, 1695. T.C. June 1696,] 

C. The Cornish Comedy (D.G. c. June 1696) 1696. 

[Post Boy, Aug. 25-27, 1696. Gildon, p. 158, says this was 
actually written by a Cornish attorney ] 

D. O. A New Opera: called, Brutus of Alba: or, Augusta’s 'I riumph 

(D.G. c. Oct. 1696) 1697 (2 issues). 

[The dedication is signed by (Jeorge Powell and Jack Verbruggen 
and dated Oct. 16, 1696. T.C. Nov. 1696 ] 

C. The Imposture Defeated: or, A 'Prick to Cheat the Devil (D.L, 
c. Sept. 1697) 1698. 

[This includes a masque, Endmwn; The Man in the Moon. Post 
Boy, Nov. 16-18, 1697. 'P.C. Nov. 1697; Feb. 1697,8. May 169S ) 
T. The Fatal Discovery; or. Love in Ruincs (D.L. c. Feb, 1697/8). 
See under UNKNOWN AUTIIOR.S. 

QUIN AULT, PHILIPPE. 

O. Cadmus et Hermionc (D.CJ. c. Feb. 1685 '6). 

[A performance of this opera (music by J, B. Lully and libretto 
by Philippe Quinault) has been alnu>st certainly proved by W. J. 
Lawrence (“The French Opera in Ixindon: A Riddle of 1686.” 
TLS, March 28, 1936). Phe allusion appears in the prologue to 
Jevon’s The Devil of a Wtfe.\ 

RANT, HUMPHREY. 

C. Phormio {c. 1674). M.S. B.M. Sloane 1145. 

[Recorded by Alfred Harbage, “Manuscripts,” p. 694.) 

RAVENSCROFT, EDWARD. 

C. The Citizen turn’d Gentleman (D.G. July 1672) 1672; 1675 
(reissued as Mamamouchi). 
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[Th. July 4, 1672 (L.C.). Imprimatur, Aug. 9, 1672. T.C. Nov. 
1672; Nov. 1675.] 

C. The Careless Lovers (D.G. March 1672/3) 1673. 

[Wed. March 12, 1672/3 (L.C.). It is confessedly a “young 
actors” play, performed m Lent. T.C. Nov, 1673 (as The Careless 
Lovers; or, The Conceited Travellers). See James G. McManaway, 
“The Copy for The Careless Lovers" {Modern Language Notes, 
1931, XLVi. 406-9).] 

C. The Wrangling Lovers: or, The Invisible Mistress (D.G. c. Sept. 
1676) 1677 (2 issues). 

[Imprimatur, Sept. 25, 1676. T.C. Nov. 1676.] 

F. Scaramouch a Philosopher, Harlequin A School-Boy, Bravo, 
Merchant and Magician. A Comedy After the Italian Manner 
(D.L. May 1677) 1677. 

[Sat. May 5, 1677 (L.C.). T.C. July 1677.] 

T.C. King I'^dgar and Alfreda (D.L. c. Oct. 1677) 1677. 

[London Gazette, Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1677. T.C. Feb. 1677/8.] 

C. The English Lawyer (D.L. c. Dec. 1677) 1678 (2 issues). 

[S.R. Jan. 16, 1677/8. T.C. May 1678.] 

T. Titus Andronicus, or the Rape of Lavmia (D.L. ? 1678 or 1679) 
1687. 

[Imprimatur, Dec. 21, 1686, Observator, March 2, 1686/7. 
T.C. Feb. 1686/7. The preface states that this appeared at the time 
of the Popish Plot; in corroboration tlierc is only Downes’ listing 
of Titus Andronicus among plays given by the King’s men before 
1682.] 

C, The London Cuckolds (D.G. Nov. 1681) 1682 ; 1683; 1688; 1697. 

[Tues. Nov. 22, 1681 (L.C.). T.C. Feb. 1681/2; May 1683.] 

C. Dame Dobson: or, The Cunning Woman (D.G. c. June 1683) 1684. 

[Summers (Downes, p. 233) gives the date June 1, 1683, ap- 
parently on the basis of a manuscript notation. 'I'.C. Nov. 1683.] 
C. 'I'he Canterbury CJuests, or, A Bargain Broken (D.L. c. Sept. 1694) 
1695. 

[T.C. Nov. 1694. Gentleman's Journal, Oct. INov. 1694. London 
Gazette, Dec. 17 -20, 1694. The play may have appeared on the 
stage as early as May (see CJenest, il. 58).] 

C. 'I'he Anatomist; or, the Sham Doctor (L.I.F. Nov. 1696) 1697 
(2 issues). 

[Sat. Nov. 14, 1696 (a letter of Nov. 19 speaks of its having been 
acted “four or five days together” -//A/C, 12th Report, Part 11, 
Cowper MSS. ii. 367). With this play was given the masque, 
The Loves of Mars and Venus, for which sec PETER ANTHONY 
MOTTEUX. Post Man, Dec. 10-12, 1696. 'F.C. May 1697.] 

'F. 'I'he Italian Husband (L.I.F. c. Nov. 1697) 1698. 

[Dedieatiim dated Dec. 16, 1697. Post Man, Dec. 14-16, 1697. 
The te\t iiu luiles a masque, l\ion.] 

RA IVLINS, — . 

C. 'Fom Essence: or, The Modish Wife (D.G. c. Aug. 1676) 1677. 

• [Imprimatur, Nov. 4, 1676. 'F.C. Nov. 1676. Ascribed by 
I.angbainc, p. 552, to “One Mr Rawlins.” 'I'he cast suggests a 
voung actors’ v.ication play.] 

C. 'Funliridge-Wclls: or, A Day’s Courtship (D.G. c. March 1677/8) 
1O78. 
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rr.C. May 1678. The title-page sa\s that it »as "Wnllen by a 
Person of Quality.’* Langbaine, p. 554, states he had been told 
it was writ by Mr Raulms”] 

RAYMES, WILLIAM. , ,, , 

— Selfe Interest, or The Belly Wager (c. i68o-<jo), Mb. rolger 
Shakespeare Library, 1008. i. 

REVET, EDWARD. _ ^ ^ . 

C. The Town-Shifts, or, the Suburb-Justice (L.l.h. c. M.arch 1670 1) 

‘^Imprimatur. May 2. 1671. T.C. juK xUli. CJras (“ Lmirn 
Casts,” p. 787) puts It in March because of its cast of joung 
acto^.”] 

RHODES, RICHARD. . . / • x 

C. Mora’s Vagaries ( T.R. in V St. r. Jan. i662'3) 1670 (a issues); 

‘^[Tucs. No\. 3, (Herbert, p. 138, hut whether the date of 
licence or that of pertorm.itKe is uncertain). S.K. reb. 4, lotij 4. 
Imprimatur, July 28, 'I'.C. Nov. 166.).] 

^T^^lWrrauiy ^wuh Alterations (D.G. March 1691 T) 1692. 
rr C. May .692. ArcMsed version of Shirley’s play, 

Jounuil, April 1692. Acted later as I he 'I tailor; or, I he IraneJ} 
of AmiJea.] 

ROCIIE-GUIIJIEN, Mme LA. 

C. Rare en 'I'niit (Court, .May 1677) 1677. 

['rues. M y 29, 1677 (L C ) ) 

Mon.irch: an IKrouk Tragfjiy. 

(reissue .as The EuAnh Monarch)-, iC, \ (reissue wMi original nth )• 
‘ lim^rLatur, S.V M. .'> 77 . T C. Nnv. .6,7; Kov. ,.,yo; June 
i693-] 

m.,,™ 

WALLER. 

‘^ 1 >oL ^The'^S^^^^^^^ for the King’s IL stor.Uion. if>6o. 

[hat. Oct. 5. 1^67 (IVpvs) ) 

r'iay. Chris, S r-s-.n H- .'.« 7 . e.v8 (rossur). 

[A translation from Hugo (yroiius J 

^ M-’-h 

[ r.C. .May 16S1.) 

-■ ">'■ 1696. 

[Lot, cion Gazelle, Oct lo m. if-ot 1 
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T. The Unhappy Kindness: or, A Fruitless Revenge (D.L. ? e. July 
X697) 1697. 

[There is no evidence regarding the date of production. It may 
merely be guessed that this was a summer piece.] 

SEDLEY, Sir CHARLES, 

T. Pompey the Great (L.I.F. e, Dec. 1662). See EDMUND 
WALLER, 

C. The Mulberry-Garden (T.R. in B.St. May 1668) 1668; 1675. 

[Mon. May 18, 1668 (Pepys and L.C.). The play seems first to 
have had as a provisional title The Wandering Ladies (Pepys, 
Jan. II, 1667/8).] 

T. Antony and Cleopatra (D.G. Feb. 1676/7) 1677; 1696. 

[Mon. Feb. la, 1676/7 (L.C.). Imprimatur, Aprft 14, 1677. 
S.R. May 4, 1677. T.C. May 1677. London Gazette^ Jan. I4-I7» 

1677/8.) 

C. Bellamira, or the Mistress (D.L. May 1687) 1687. 

[Th. May la, 1687 (L.C.). S.R. June 17, 1687, recording 
imprimatur of May 24. T.C. June 1687.] 

T. Beauty the Conqueror; or, the Death of Marc Antony. 8® 170a 
(in Miscellaneous Works), 

[An alteration of his Antony and Cleopatra,] 

T. The Tyrant King of Crete. 12® 1722 (in Works), 

(An alteration of Henry Killigrew’s Pallantus and Eudora,] 

C. The Grumbler, la® 172a (in Works, with separate title-page dated 
1719). 

SETTLE, ELKANAH, 

T. Cambyses King of Persia (L.I.F. c. Jan. 1670/1) 1671; 167a; 1675; 
1692. 

(Imprimatur, March 6, 1670/1. T.C. May 1671; Feb. 1671/2; 
Feb. 1675/6. W. J. I..awrence (“Oxford Restoration Prologues,” 
TLS, Jan. 16, 1930) shows that it cannot be earlier than the close 
of 1670 and that it was acted at Oxford, July 12, 1671.] 

T. The Empress of Morocco (D.G. July 1673) 1673 (a issues); 1687; 
1698. 

(Th. July 3, 1673 (L.C.). T.C. Nov. 1673 ; Nov. 1698. Post Man, 
Oct. 1-4, 1698. T.C. Nov. 1673. Apparently produced first at 
Court.) 

T. Love and Revenge (D.G. Nov. 1674) 1675 (3 issues). MS. B.M. 
Harl. 6 (;o3. 

(Mon. Nov. 9, 1674 (L.C.). T.C. May 10, 1675.) 

T, The Conquest of China, By the Tartars (D.G. May 1675) 1676. 
(T.C. Eeb. 1675/6. Summers, Bibliography, p. 107, gives 
(without evidence) the date Th. May 20, 1675; the play was seen 
by the King on Fri. May 28 (L.C.).l 
T. Ibrahim The Illustrious Bassa (D.G. c. March 1676) 1677; 1694. 

(Imprimatur, May 4, 1676. S.R. July 7, 1676. T.C. Nov. 1676.] 
Past. Pastor Fido: or. The Faithful Shepherd (D.G. c, Dec. 1676) 
• 1677; 1689; 1694. MS. Bodl. Rawl. poet. 8. 

[Imprimatur, Dec. 26, 1676. S.R. Jan. 22, 1676/7. T.C. July 5, 
1677; May 1689.] 

T. The Female Prelate; Being The History of the Life and Death of 
Pope Joan (D.L. c. Sept. 1679) 1680; 1689 (3 issues). 
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[T.C. Nov. i68o; Miy 1689. The epilogue to Lee** Cottar 
Borgia (T.C. Nov. 1679 and presumably acted about Sept.) 
suggests that that play was acted shortly after Tht FemaU 
Frelate.] 

T. Fatal Love; or, The Forc’d Inconstancy (D.L. c. Sept. i58o) 1680. 

(T.C. Nov. 1680.] 

T. The Heir of Morocco, with the Death of Gayland (D.L. c. March 
1681/2) 1682; 1694. 

[Sat. March 11, 1681 2 (L.C.), confirmed by the separately 
printed prologue (where the title appears as Th* Emfxror cj/ 
Morocco). T.C. May 1682.] 

T. Distress’d Innocence: or, The Princess of Persia (D.L. c. Oct. 
169^ 1691. 

[S.R. Nov. II, 1690. London Gazette, Dec. 11-15, 1690. T.C. 
Feb. 1690/1. The dedication acknowledges that one scene was 
written by WILLIAM MOUNTFORT.] 

Pageant. The Triumphs of London. 1691. 

Pageant. The Triumphs of Ixmdon. 1692. 

O. The Fairy-Queen (D.G. May 1692) 1692 (several issues); 1693 
(reissue). 

[Mon. May 2, 1692 (Luttrell, A Bnrf Relation of State Affoirt 
(1857), II. 435). S.R. Nov. 2, 1691. lA>ndon Gazette, May 5 9, 
1692. Gentleman's Jfournal, May 1692. For the arguments in 
favour of ascribing this to Settle see F. C. Brown, Elkanah Settle 
(1910). The music was composed by Henry Purcell. See Paul. S. 
Dunkin, “Issues of The Fairy Queen, 1692’’ {Lthrary, 4th ser., 
1946, XXVI. 297-304)1 

C. The New Athenian Comedy. 1693. 

Pageant. I'he Triumphs of I..ondon. 1693, 

Pageant. 'I'he Triumphs of London. 1694, 

T. The Ambitious Slave: or, a Generous Revenge (D.L. March 
1693/4) 1694. 

[W’ed. March 21, 1693/4 (letter quoted by Fdmund Malone, 
Shakespeare (1821), III. 162-3). l^ndon Gazette, April 12-19, 
1694. Leslie Holson, pp. 274 6, shows that the plot for this play 
was provided by Elizabeth Leigh in 1682, and that it was written 
before the union of the companies ] 

Pageant. The Triumphs of London. 1695. 

T.C. Philaster, or Ix>ve lies a-bleeding (D.L. c. Dec. 1695) i^95- 

[T.C, June 1696.] 

D. O. The World in the Moon (D.G. June 1697) 1697. 

[Post Boy, June 22-24, 1697. T.C. June 1697- Post Boy, 
June 29-July 1, 1697, says “I he New Opera will be Acted this 
day.” Summers, Bibliography, p. 108, gives, without evidence, the 
date Th. June 17, 1697. The music was by Daniel Purcell and 
Jeremiah Clarke.] 

Pageant. Glory’s Resurrection; Being the Triumphs of London Re- 
vived. F. 1698. 

Pageant. The Tnumphs of I>ondon. F. 1699, 

[For his later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.) 

SHADWELL, THOMAS. 

C. The Sullen Lovers: Or, the Impertinents (L.I.F. May 1668) 1668; 
1670; 1693. MS. in the possession of the Duke of Portland. 
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[Sat. May 2, 1668 (Pcpys and L.C.). S.R. Sept. 9, 1668. T.C. 
Nov. 1688.] 

T.C. The Royal Shepherdess (L.I.F. Feb. 1668/9) 1669; 1691. 

[Th. Feb. 25, 1668/9 (Pepys). S.R. June 8, 1669. T.C. Nov. 
1669.] 

C. The Hypocrite (L.I.F. ? 1670). 

[All that is known of this play is the reference in the preface to 
Settle’s Ibrahim and in Dryden’s MacFlecknoe.] 

C. The Humorists (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1670) 1671; 1691. MS. in the 
possession of the Duke of Portland. 

[S.R. Feb. 9, 1670/1. T.C. May 1671.] 

C. The Miser (T.R. in B.St. c. Jan. 1671/2) 1672 (3 issues); 1691. 

[T.C. June 1672. 'I’he preface declares it was produced before 
the humint; of the theatre (i.e. Jan. 25, 1671/2.) 

C. Epsotn-Wells (D.G. Dec. 1672) 1673; 1676; 1693; 1704. 

[Mon. Dec. 2, 1672 (L.C.). S.R. Feb. 17, 1672/3. Imprimatur, 
Feb. 17, 1672/3. London Gazette, May 29-June 2, 1673. T.C. 
May 1673.] 

D. O. The Tempest, or the Enchanted Island (D.G. April 1674) 1674; 

1676 (6ij); 1690; [“1676,” but about 1692); 1695; 1701. 

[Th. April 30, 1674(866 Ha/clton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved, 
p. 94). The opera was in preparation by Aug. 22, 1673 {Letters to 
Sir Joseph Williamson at Cologne, ed. W. D. Christie, Camden 
Society, 1. 180) and must have been in rehearsal in March 1673/4 
(reference to "Tempests and Operas" in a MS. prologue spoken 
at the opening of D.L. on March 26, 1674 (Helen M. Hooker, 
" Dryden's and .Shadwcll’s Tempest,” Huntington Library Quarterly , 
ty42 '3i VI. 224-8). ^'hcre has been more controversy over this 
than over any other Restoration play. 'Fhe claimants arc: (1) Shad- 
uell: recorded by Downes, p. 34, and indicated by several items 
of external evidence (see W. J. Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse, 
I. 191 If.; M. Summers, Shakespeare Adaptations, 1922, intro- 
duction; D. M. W.ilrnsley, "Shadwell and the Operatic Tempest,” 
Rerneto of English Studies, ii. 1926, .i()3 6 and 1927, ni. 451-3); 
(2) Dryden: claimed as author mainly because the quartos of the 
operatic version included Dryden’s preface and because one of 
these quartos formed part of the conglomerate Works of Dryden 
issued in the nineties (G. Tliom-Drury, " Some Notes on Dryden” 
and "Shadwell and the Operatic Tempest,” Reviese of English 
Studies, 1925, 1. 327-30; 1927, III. 204 8): (3) Betterton, on the 
grounds that Aug. 1673 was the time when Shadwell was occupied 
with Psyche his authorship is rejected ,ind the name of Betterton 
proposed as a person actively engaged with the operatic ventures 
of the Duke’s men (Charles Iv. Wartl, ‘“'rhe Tempest’: A Restora- 
tion Opera Problem," ELII, 1946, xnt. 119-30). Ward’s is the 
latest and in some respects the most thorough study of the question, 
but the evidence for Shadwell seems fairlv lirm, although Betterton 
no doubt had a hand in the work.) 

C. , The Triumphant Widow (D.G. Nov. 1674). See WILLIAM 

CAVENDISH, Duke of NEWCASTLE. 

D. O. Psyche (D.G. Feb. 1674/5) >675 {bis)-, 1690. [The English Opera; 

or the Vocal Musick in Psyche, 1675,] 

[Sat. Feb. 27, 1674/5 (L.C.). S.R. Aug. 1, 1674. T.C. Feb. 
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>674/5; Nov. 1691. The music was composed by Matthew Locke. 
The preface declares that this work had been completed sixteen 
months before the date of publication. Acted later aa Psyefu; 
Love's Mistress.\ 

C. The Libertine (D.G. June 1675) 1676; 169a; 1697; 1704; 

1705. 

[Tucs. June 15, 1675 (L.C.). The date Jimc la, 1675 appears 
in a list of plays seen by Nell Gwyn (Itarv'ard University Library). 
London Gaaette, Feb. 17-ai, 1675 6. T.C. Feb. 1675,6. Acted 
later under the titles T/te Ltberhn* Destroyed and Don John; or, 
The Libertine Destroyed.] 

C. The Virtuoso (D.G. May 1676) 1676 (bts)\ 1691; 1704. 

[T^h. May 25, 1676 (L.C.). Imprimatur. May 31, 1676. Dedica* 
tion dated June 26, 1676. S.R. June 1, 1676. London Gaeette, 
July 3-6, 1676. T.C. Nov. 1676.1 

T. The History of I'lmon of Athens, The M.in-Hater. ...Made into 
a Play (D.G. c. Jan. 1677/8) 1678 (2 issues); i688 (2 issues); 1696, 

1703. 

[Imprimatur, Feb. 18, 1677,8. S.R. Feb. 23, 1677/8. T.C. July 
and Dec. 1688.] 

C. A True Widow (D.G. c. Dec. 1678) 1679; 1698 (reissue). 

(Dedication dated Feb. 16, 1678.9. T.C. Mav 1679; June 16K9. 
The epilogue refers to the “troubled Times’* and this may l>e 
associated with the confusion aroused by the Popish Plot. Pecu- 
liarly a reference is made in Act i to the date, March 21, 1678. 
it possibly was planned for production then, although the epilogue, 
pointing to a later date, may not have been that used for the 
premiere.] 

C. The Woman-C'aptain (i).O. c. Sept. 1679) 16H0. 

[ I'.C. Nov. 1679. 'Plus came out immediately before Otway’a 
Cains Manus (reference m the prologue to the latter play). Acted 
later as The Woman ('apt am; or, A Usurer tunted Soldier.] 

C. 'Phe Lancashire Witches, And 'Pegue o Divelly 'Phe Irish Priest 
(D.G. c. Sept. 1681) 1682 (6»); 1691 (as The Lancashire Witches. 
The Amorous Bigot \ hts). 

[Domeitick Intelligence, Nov. 10 14, 1681. I'.C. Nov. i68i and 
May 16S2.] 

C, 'Phe Squire of Alsatia (D.L. May 1688) 1688 (bis); 1692; 1693 
(reissue); 1699. 

[A. .S. Borgman (Thomas .Shaduell, p. 75) quotes letters of May 5 
and Mav 12, 1688, to confirm his belief that the first performance 
was on Fri. May 4. 'P.C Mav 16S8 ] 

C. Bur>--Fair (D,I., c. April 1689) 1^89. 

[Ijsndon Gazette, May 23 27, it>89. 'P.('. June 1689.] 

C. The Amorous Bigottc: with the .Sciond Part of 'Pegue O Divelly 
(D.L. c. March 1689/90) i6<>o, 1691. 

[Dedication dated M.iy 5, *<''>0. London Gazette, May 12-15, 
1690. 'P.C. May 1690. 'Phe prologue acknowledges indebtedness 
to a “damn'd old play.’’] , 

C. 'Phe Scowrers (D.I.,. c. Dec. 1690) 1691. 

[London Gazette, Feb. 19 «69 o;i. 'P.C. I cb. 1690/1.] 

C. The Volunteers - or The Stock JoblK-rs (D.L. c. Nov. 169a) 1693. 
[London Gazette, Dec. 15 i9» 1692. 'P.C June 1693. J 
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SHAW, SAMUEL. 

— Wordt Made Visible; or, Grammar and Rhetoridc accomodated 
to the Lives and Manners of Men. 1679 (a issues); 8^ 1680 
(as Minerva' t Triumphs; or, Grammar and Rhetoric)', 8° 1683. 

SHERBURNE, Sir EDWARD. 

T. Medea. 8® 1648; 8® 1701. 

(This and the following two plays are translations from Seneca.] 

T. Troades; or, The Royal Captives. 8® 1679; 8® 1701. 

[T.C. June 1679. London Gazette, July 10-14, *679.] 

T. Phaedra and Hippolitus. 8® 1701. 

SHERWIN, THOMAS. 

Religious Play. Youth’s Tragedy. A Poem, drawn up by Way of 
Dialogue. 1671. * 

Religious Play. Youths Comedy on the Soub Tryals and Triumph. 
A Dramatick Poem. 8® 1680. 

[T.C. Nov. 1694.] 

SHIPMAN, THOMAS. 

T. Henry the Third of France, Stabb’d by a Fryer. With the Fall of 
the Guise (L.I.F. c, March 1671/2) 1678 (3 issues). 

(The epilogue was spoken “soon after the Royal Theatre was 
fir’d" and presumably the play came out shortly after Jan. 25, 
1671/2. Imprimatur, Oct. 16, 1678. T.C. Dec. 1678.] 

SMITH, HENRY. 

T. The Princess of Parma (L.I.F. c. April 1699) 1699. 

[Pott Boy, May ao-23, 1699.] 

SMITH, JOHN. 

C. Cytherea: or The Enamouring Girdle. A New Comedy, 1677. 

(Imprimatur, May 30, 1677. T.C. July 1677.] 

SM YTHE or SM YTH, JOHN. 

C. Win her and Take her, or, Old Fools Will be Medling (D.L, 1691) 
1691. 

[The ascription to Smythe is due to Anthony k Wood {Athenae 
Oxonienset (ed. Bliss, 1820), iv. 601); but the epilogue seems to 
suggest that CA VE UNDERHILL had a share in it.] 

SOUTHBY, — . 

T.C. Timoleon: or. The Revolution. A Tragi-Comedy. 1697. 

[Post Boy, March 2-4, 1696/7. Bodl. Mai. 1 16 has a manuscript 
note attributing it to Southby.] 

SOUTHERNE, THOMAS. 

T. The Loyal Brother: or, The Persian Prince (D.L. Feb, 1681/2) 
1682 (2 issues). 

(J. W, Dodds {Thomas Southeme, p. 28) notes that Luttrell has 
a manuscript date, Feb. 7, 1681 /a, on the separately printed 
prologue. 7 >«# Protestant Mercury, May 20-24, 1682. T.C. May 
1682.] 

Play, The Disappointment: or, The Mother in Fashion (D.L. April 
1684) 1684. 

[Dodds {op. cit. p. 48) notes a similar manuscript date, April 5, 
1684, on the separately printed prologue. T.C. June 1684. On 
the printing see Clifford Leech, “ A Cancel in The Disappointment" 
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iXht Library, 4th »er., IQ33, xiii. 3<)s) and R, O. Hummel, Jr., 
**A Further Note on Southeme's The Eksappcintment" (id. 5th ter., 
1^6, I. 67-9).] 

C. Sir Anthony Love; or. The Rambling Lady (D.L. c. Dec. 1690) 
1691; 1698 (a issues). 

[London Gazette, Dec. 18-22, 1690. Post Man, Oct. 1-4, 1698. 
T.C. Feb. i6qo/i; June i6g8.] 

C. The Wives Excuse; or, Cuckolds make themselves (D.L. Dec. 
1691) 1692 (2 issues). 

[Gentleman's Journal, Jan. 1691/a. T.C. Feb. 1691 '2.] 

T. Cleomencs, the Spartan Heroe (D.I.. April i6<>2). See JOHN 
DRY DEN. 

C. TheiMaids Last Prayer: or, Any, rather than Fail (D.L. c, Feb. 
1692/3) 1693 (hu). 

[Gentleman's Journal, Jan. 1692 '3 (but issued in March). London 
Gazette, March 9-13, 1692 3 ] 

Play. The Fatal Marriage: or, 'i'he Innocent Adulterv. A Play (D.L. 
c. Feb. 1693/4) 1694 (611). 

[London Gazette March 19 aa, 1693 4.) 

T. Oroonoko (D.L. Dec. 1695) 1696; 1699 (a editions and a variant 
issue). 

[Post Boy, Dec. ia-14, 1695. J 
SOUTHLAND, THOMAS. 

C. Love a la Mode. ...W'rittcn by a Person of Honour (Middlesex 
House, amateur, c. 1663) 1663. 

[Dedication signed 'P.S., with declaration that the play was 
written in 1660. For the author's name and family see J. O. 
Halliwell [-Phillipps], Dictionary of Old Etif’luh Plays, p. 150, 
and the Complete Baronetage (ICxeter, 1900), I. 183.] 

T. The Ungrateful Favourite. .. Written by a Pcr.on i>f I lonour. 1664. 
[Imprimatur, May 11, 1664. The use of the same author ascrip* 
tion and the same motto on the two title-pages ^cems to indicate 
that Southland was responsible for this play also.) 

STAPYLTON, Sir ROBERT. 

T.C. The Royal Choice (i6';3). 

[The only record of this play is an entrv in .S R. Nov. 1653.) 

C. The Slighted Maid (L.I.F Feb. 1662/3) 1663 (bis). 

[Mon. Feb. 23, 1662/3 (l’cp>s). S.R. April 14, 1663. Mercurius 
Publicus, April 23-30, 1663.] 

T.C. The Step-mother (L.I F. c. Nov. 1663) 1664 (2 issues). 

(S.R. Dec. 26, 1663. Nexi.es, Jan. 28, 1663/4. For a performance 
at Court, possibly on Th. Dec. 10, 1663, see W. J, Lawrence, 
Modem Language Revietv, 1933. xxviii. 103.] 

T. The Tragcdie of Hero and Lcandcr. 1669. 

[Imprimatur, Aug. 25, 1668. T.C. Nov. 1668.] 

STROUDE, — . 

C. All-Plot; or, The Disguises (L.I.F. 1662-1671). 

(The only record is in Downes, p. 31.] 

TALBOT, J. 

T. Troas. i686. 

[A translation from Seneca.) 
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TATE, NAHUM, 

T. Brutus of Alba: or, The Enchanted Lovers (D.G. e. July 1678) 
1678. 

[Imprimatur, July 15, 1678. T.C. Dec. 1678. The libretto of 
Dido and JEneas ia ultimately based on this play : see infra.] 

T. The Loyal General (D.G. c. Dec. 1679) 1680. 

rr.C. Feb. 1679/80.] 

T. The History of King Richard the Second (D.L. Dec. 1680) 1681 ; 
1691 (reissue as The Sicilian Usurper). 

[Sat. Dec. ii, 1680 (Avery, p. 262, notes that the play was 
banned, on Dec. 14, after two performances, which gives Dec. 11 
as the first). T.C. June 1681; Nov. 1690.] 

T. The History of King Lear (D.G. c. March 1680/1) #681; 1689; 
1699; 1703; 1712. 

[T.C. May 1681; Nov. 1689; May 1699. Flying Post, April 1-4, 
1699.] 

T. The Ingratitude of a Common-Wealth: Or, the Fall of Caius 
Martius Coriolanus (D.L. c. Dec. 1681) 1682. 

[T.C. Feb. 1681/2. Loyal Protestant, March 7, 1681/2.] 

F. A Duke and No Duke (D.L. Nov. 1684) 1685; 1693 (with a 
preface). 

[Mon. Nov. 3, 1684 (L.C.). T.C. Nov. 1684; May 1693. 
Summers {Dovmes, p. 234) gives, without any authority, the date 
Aug. i8.] 

F. Cuckolds-Haven ; or, an Alderman No Conjurer. A Farce (D.G. 
c. June 1685) 1685. 

[Imprimatur, Aug. 14, 1685. T.C. Nov. 1685. The cast suggests 
a summer performance.] 

T.C’. 'I'he Island-Princess. ...Reviv'd with Alterations (D.L. April 
1687) 1687. 

[Mon. April 25, 1687 (L.C.). T.C. June 1687.] 

O. [Dido and /Eneas.] An Opera Perform’d at Mr Josias Priest’s 
Boarding School at Chelsey (amateur, c. Dec. 1689) [n.d.]. MS. 
score at St Michael’s College, Tenbury. 

[For the evidence regarding date see Barclay Squire, “Purcell’s 
Dramatic Music,” Sammelbande der internatmuilen Alusikgesell^ 
schaft, 1904, v. iv. 506-14. The opera was included later in Charles 
Gildon’s Measure for Aleasure (L.I.F. c. 1700).] 

[For a later work see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

TATHAM,yOlIN. 

[For his earlier works see Greg, List, p. 114 and Woodward- 
McMonaway, Check List, pp. 134-5.] 

C. The Rump: or The Mirrour of The late Times, A New Comedy 
(Dorset Court, June 1660) 1660; 1661 (2 issues). 

[S.R. Aug. 23, 1660,] 

Pageant. Londons Glory represented by Time, Truth and Fame. 1660. 
Pageant. London’s Tryumphs. 1661. 

Pageant. Aqua Triumphalis. 1662. 

[S.R, Aug. 25, 1662.] 

Pageant. I-^ondon’s Triumph, 166a. 

Pageant. Londinium Triumphans. 1663. 

Pageant. London's Triumphs. 1664. 
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TAVBMAN, MATTHEW. 

Pageant. London’s Annual Triumph. 1685. 

Pageant. London’s Yearly Jubilee. i686. 

Pageant. London’s Triumph ; or, The Goldsmiths Jubilee. F. 1687. 

Pageant. London’s Anni\ersar>* Fesin-al. 16S8. 

Pageant. London’s Great Jubilee. 1689. 

TAYLOR, SILAS, 

— The Serenade; or, The Disappointment (1669). 

[On May 7, 1659, Pep>'s read a manuscript of this play.] 

THOMSON, THOMAS. 

C. The Life of Mother Shipton. A New Comedy. As it was Acted 
Nineteen dayes together \Mth great Applause. [1668 1671] 

[No record exists to show whether this was actually perl«»nned 
or not. Summers, Biblui)’rophy, p. 120. sa\s, without evidence, 
that this and the following piece were presented bv jolly's company 
at the Cockpit or Salisbury' Court, but this seems unlikely. The 
title-page gives the author’s initials; Langbatne, p 504, identifies 
him by name. On the date of the printed text sec J. G. McMiinaway, 
"Massinger and the Restoration Drama” {FIJI, 1934, I. 493 ^)1 

C. The Knghsh Rogue... As it was acted before sev'cral Persons of 
Honour with Cireat .Applause. i6t>S (1 issues). 

[This also gives the author's initials.] 

TROTTER, CATHERINE. 

T. Agnes de Castro (D.L. c. Dec. 1695) 1696, 

[London Oazette, Jan. 27 -30, 1695 6. T C. Feb. 1695/6.) 

T, Fatal Friendship (L.l.F. c. .May 1698) 1698. 

[London Gazette, Julv 4-7, 1698. In stime copies the hcad*titlt 
is said to read The Fatal Maniaf{e.] 

[For her later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.) 

TUKE, RICHARD. 

Religious Play. The Souls Warfare. 1672 ; 1672 (reissued as The Dit tne 
Comedian: or. The Right Use of Plays, Improved, in a sacred Tragy- 
Comoedv. 

TGKE, Sir SAMVEL. 

T.C. The Adventures of Five Hours (L.l.F. Jan. 1662/3) F. 1663; 
1664: 1671 ; 1704; 1712. 

[Th. Jan. 8, 1662/3 (Pcpvs and Fvcivn). Fvidrntly, from the 
prologue, it had been inttruinl to have the piemurc on Dec. 15, 
Downes, p. 22, savs that it w.is "Wrote by the I.j.rl of Bristol and 
Sir Samuel luke" and the latter's interent in Spanihh dratiiu 
suggests that he may h.ivc provided a first draft (see GEORGE 
DIGI3Y, Earl of RRISIGL): to be noted is the fact that on 
July 20, 1664, IVpvs had heard that it was bv the same author u 
wrote Worse and Worse. W. .S. (/lark (TLS, May 3, 1928) draws 
attention to another peculiar f.ict that Kvelyn, on Dec. 23, 1662, 
and Jan. 8, 1662/3, speaks of Sir (icorge Tuke as the author. 
Imprimatur, Feb. 21, 1662 3. .S R. March 2, 1662/3.] 

TUTCHIN, JOHN. 

Past. The Unfortunate Shepherd. 8® 1685 (in Poems on Seieral 
Occasions). 

28-2 
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UNDERHILL, CAVE. 

C. Win her and Take her, or, Old Foob Will be Medling. (D.L. 
1691). S^tJOHN SMYTHE. 

VANBRUGH, Sir JOHN. 

C. The Relapse: or, Virtue in Danger (D.L. Nov. 1696); 1697; 1698. 
[Sat. Nov. 21, 1696 (see Avery, p. 271). Poit Boy, Dec. 26-^9, 
1696. T.C. May 1697; Nov. 1697; May 1698; June 1698. S.R. 
Sept. 21, 1697.] 

C. Aesop (D.L. Part I, c. Dec. 1696; Part II, c. March 1696/7) 1697 
(6w); 1702. 

{London Gazette, Jan. 18-21, 1696/7. T.C. Feb. 1696/7; Part II, 
May 1697.] 

C. The Provok’d Wife (L.I.F. c. May 1697) 1697; i698;*i709. 

[Post Boy, May 11-13, 1697. T.C. May 1697; Nov. 1698.] 

F.C. The Country House (D.L. Jan. 1697/8) 8° 1715; la® 1719; 
12® 1740 (as La Maison Rustique or the Country Home), 

[Tues. Jan. 18, 1697/8 (Morley list in Leslie Hotson, p. 377). 
This record throws back the date of composition many years from 
the date of publication. Full particulars of later performances are 
given in the following volume.] 

[For his later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 
VERBRUGGEN, JOHN. 

O. Brutus of Alba (D.G. c. Oct. 1696). Sec GEORGE POWELL. 

VILLIERS, GEORGE, Duke of BUCKINGHAM. 

C. The Chances (T.R. in B.St., Feb. 1666/7) 168a; 1692; 1705. 
[Tues. Feb. 5, 1666/7 (P«py*)-] 

C. The Country Gentleman (probably not completed, 1669). See 
Sir ROBERT HOWARD. 

C. The Rehearsal (T.R. in B.St., Dec. 1671) 167a; 1673; 1675; 1683; 
1687; 1692; 1701; 1709 [and in various editions of the Works). 

[Th. Dec. 7, 1671 (Avery, p. 255). S.R. June 19, 1672. T.C. 
June 1672; Feb. 1674/5; Nov. 1683. Evidently the burlesque had 
been written before 1665 and was later altered.] 

[The Works 1704 contain: (1) The Militant Couple: Or The Hm~ 
hand may Thank Himself \ (2) The Belgic Heroe Unmasked: Or thz 
Deliverer set forth in his proper Colours'. (3) The Battle: Or The 
Rehearsal at White-Hall (also called The Farce upon Segmoor Fight). 
In the Works 80,1714, appears The Restauration: Or Right will take 
Place, wrongly attributed to Buckingham.] 

WALKER, WILLIAM. 

T. Victorious Love (D.L, c. June 1698) 1698. 

[Poll Man, July 19-21, 1698.] 

[For a later work see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 
WALLER, EDMUND. 

T. Pompey the Great. ...Translated out of French by Certain Persons 
of Honour (St James’s, amateur, c. Jan. 1662/3; L.I.F. c. Dec. 
• 1664) 1664, 

(S.R. Feb. 15, 1663/4. Newts, March 3, 1663/4. This was a 
collaborative effort in which Waller was joined by iSir CHARLES 
SEDLEY, EDWARD FILMER, SIDNEY GODOLPHIN znd 
CHARLES SACKVILLE, Earl of DORSET.] 
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T. The Mtid’» Tragedy Altered. 1690 (bis); 8° 1690 (in TV 
Second Part of Mr Waller's Poems). 

[S.R. Nov. 14, 1689. London Gazette^ Feb. 16-19, *690/1.] 


WALTER, THOMAS. 

Pol. The Excommunicated Prince; or, The False Relique. 1679. See 
WILLIAM BEDLOE. 


WESTON, JOHN, 

T.C. The Amazon Queen ; or, The Amoura of Thaleatria to Alexander 
the Great. 1667. 

[Imprimatur, Feb. 11, 1666/7.] 

WHARTOil, Lady ANNE. 

T. Love's Martyr, or Witt above Crowns. MS. B.M. Add. 28,693. 

[S.R. has a caveat against entering this play, Feb. 3, 1685/6.] 

WHITAKER, WILLIAM. 

T. The Conspiracy or the Change of Government (D.G. c. March 
1679/80) 1680. 

[T.C. May 1680.] 

WILD, ROBERT. 

C. The Benefice. 1689 (bis). MS. B.M. Lansdowne 807. 

[T.C. May 1689. This play must have been wntten before 1660.) 

WILLIAMS, JOSEPH. 

C. Have at All; or, The Midnight Adventure (D.L. c. May 1694). 

[Recorded in Gentleman's Journal, May 1694.) 

WILMOT, JOHN, Earl of ROCHESTER. 

T. Lucina's Rape: Or The I'ragedy of Vallentinian. MS. B.M. Add, 
28,692. 

[TTiii has a cast list that dates it not later than 1679, but whether 
it was acted then is not known.] 

T, The Conquest of China by the Tartars (a scene for this pby by 
Sir Robert Howard is in B.M. M.SS. Add. 28,69a). 

[This may be dated about 1678; sec J. Harold Wilson, "Tlic 
Dating of Rochester’s ‘Scaen’" (Rer'ieio of English Studies, 1937, 
***** 455“8) and the present writer’s “Dryden, Howard and 
Rochester” (TLS, Jan. 13, 19a*)* Dryden, in a letter dated Sept. 3, 
1697, declared he proposed to revise this play, but apparently the 
project was never fulfilled.] 

T. Valentinian (D.L. Feb. 1683/4) 1685 (a issues); 1691; 1696. 

[Mon. Feb. 11, 1683/4 (I- C*)* T.C. Nov. 1684. Ix^ndon Gazette, 
Feb. 16-19, 1691. A rcMsed version of Lucina's Rape,] 

— Sodom. See CHRISTOPHER FISHBOURNE. 


WILSON, JOHN. 

C. The Cheats (T.R. in V.St. March 1662/3) *664; 1671; 1684; 1693 
(2 issues). MS. W’orcestcr College, Oxford. 

[Licensed Fri. March 6, 1662/3 **»<! suppressed Mon, March 22. 
The title-page states it was written in 1662. Dedication dated 
Nov. 16, 1663. Imprimatur, Nov. 5, 1663. S.R. Nov. 9, 1663. 
Netm, Nov. 26, 1663. T.C. May 1671. The manuscript has been 
published by Milton C. Nahm (1935).) 
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T. Andronicus Comncnius. 1664. 

[Dedication dated Jan. 15, 1663 (i.e. 1663/4). Netues, Feb. ii, 
1663/4. S.R. Feb. 15, 1664/5. Milton C. Nahm suggests that the 
anonymous Andronicut of 1661 is an early draft of this work (see 
“John Wilson and his ‘Some Few Plays’,” Review of English 
Studies, 1938, XIV. 143-54) ] 

C. The Projectors. 1665. 

[Imprimatur, Jan. 13, 1663/4. S.R. Feb. 15, 1664/5. 

April 27, 1665. This may or may not have been acted.] 

T.C. Belphagor: or The Marriage of the Devil (Smock Alley, Dublin, 
before 1675; D.G. c. June 1690) 1691 (2 issues). MS. Folger 
Shakespeare Library, 827. i. 

[Imprimatur, Oct. 13, 1690. T.C. Feb. 1690/1. Tlje Prologue 
was spoken after a pertormance of The Prophetess. For the Dublin 
performance see William V. I..ennep, ‘‘The Smock Alley Players 
of Dublin” {ELH, 1946, xiii. 216-22).] 

WRIGHT, JAMES. 

C. Malade imaginaire (translated). 

[Cited by Summers, Playhouse, pp. 342 and 448, from a Culbeck 
Radford catalogue.] 

WRIGHT, JOHN. 

T. Thyestes /Pranslated out of Seneca. 1674. 

[T.C. Feb. 1673/4.] 

Burlesque. Mock-Thyestes. 1674 (published with above). 

WRIGHT, THOMAS. 

C. The Female Vertuoso’s (D.G. c. April 1693) 1693. 

{Gentleman s Journal, Mav 1693 (probably not is.sucd until June). 
London Gazette, June 22-26, 1693. T.C. Nov. 1693.] 
WYCHERLEY, WILLIAM. 

C. Love in a Wood, or, St James’s Park (T.R. in B.St. c. March 
1670/1) 1672; 1693; 1694 (2 issues); 1711. 

[S.R. Oct. 6, 1671. T.C. Nov. 1671. There is a reference to a 
Lent pertormance in the tkdication.] 

C. The Gentleman Dancing-.Masier (D.G. c. Aug. 1672) 1673; 1693; 
1702. 

[S.R. Sept. 18, 1672. T.C. Nov. 1672. Downes, p. 32, says this 
was the third new play at D.G. (opened Nov. 1671), coming after 
Crowne's Charles the Eighth and Ravenscroft’s The Citizen turn'd 
Gentleman. Guessing that these plays tollowcd each other at short 
intervals, several historians have assumed that this would place the 
premiire at the very end of 1671 or in January 1671/2, and this 
seems supported by the statement in the epilogue that “ all gentle- 
men must pack to sea” (in reference to the Third Dutch War, 
formally declared on March 17, 1671/2). On the other hand, the 
L.C. list gives Crowne’s drama in May 1672, and from the fact 
that three performances of Ravenscroft’s comedy are recorded earl\ 
in July there can seem to be no doubt but that the latter was first 
« produced in this month. If Downes is correct, therefore, The 
Gentleman Dandng-Master must have come after July ; this agrees 
with the S.R. entry, and also with the fact that Downes’ next 
record is of ShadwcU’s Epsom Wells, which apparently came out 
towards the beginning of December.] 
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C. The Country- Wife (D.L. Jen. 1674/5) *675; 1683; 1688; 1695 
(bis), 

[Tucs. Jan. 12, 1674/5 (L.C.). S.R. Jan. 13, 1674/5. T.C. May 
1675; Dec. 1688. There is a alight puzzle about the date of the 
premiere. The two L.C. records on Jan. la and Jan. 15, 1674/5, 
together with the S.R. entry at the same time, seem to indicate 
that this was the time of its first production. On the other hand, 
the prologue, m speaking of “the late so balled scnbler of this 
day” appears to refer to a not too distant failure of Tht Gtniltman 
Dancing Master. From the fact that the T.C. adverti.sement 
(i. 205) gives the play as acted at “the Duke’s 'I*hcatre Royal” 
George B. Churchill (in his edition of The Country^ and The 
Plain Dealer f 1924, p. xxv) suggests that it ongmaliy came out at 
L.I?P. when that theatre was being used bv the King's men (i.<r. 
before midsummer 1673). The phrase in the T.C., however, is 
likely to be merely a slip ) 

C. The Plain-Dealer (D.L. Dec. 1676) 1677 (bn), 1678; 1681; 1686; 
1691; 1694; 1700; 1709. 

[Mon. Dec. 11, 1676 (L.C.). Imprimatur, Jan. 9, 1676 (i.e 
1676/7). There is a reference to the play in the preface to Diyden’s 
The State of Innocence, entered in the S.R. for April 17, if)74, but 
this work was not printed till 1677 and no doubt the preface was 
penned at that time (see (ieorge B. Churchill, “The Relation of 
Dryden’a State 0/ Innocence to IVlilton’s Paradise Lost and Wycher- 
ley's Plain Dealer," Modern Philology, iv. 381-8).) 

UNKNOWN AUTHORS. 

Pol. The Abdicated Prince: or, The Adventures of Four Years 
A Tragt-Comedy. 1690 (6ir). 

[T.C. May 1690. Second edition, Athenian iMercury, Sept. 20, 
1694.] 

C. The Amorous Old-woman: or, 'Tis Well il it Take. . By a Person 
of Honour (D.L. c. March 1674) 1674, 1684 (rciwuc as I he Fund 
Ladv). 

[T.C. May 1674. Langbaine, p. Mb, savs he had “been told 
this Play was writ by” THOMAS DlJFFh 1 T, but Duffett 
certainly was not “a I’crson of Honour.”) 

— Andromeda (Jan. 1661/2). 

[Mon. Jan. 20, 1661/2 (Kthel .Seaton, Literary Relations of 
England and Scandinai ia in the Set'enteenth ( rntury, 193^1 PP- 311 
and 335), In all probability this was a pre-C ommonweahh diama, 
although there is no known work that M-rms to fit.) 

T. Andromeus: A Tnigedy, Impieties Ixmg Succrvsr, or HenvenK 
Late Revenge. 8° 1661. 

['Die preface says this was written eighteen >cani l>efr)re at 
Oxford, taken to York, lost there and rediscovered in I^indon, 
See JOHN WILSON \ 

T. Anna BuIIcn. M.S. Huntm,. ton Library, HM 971- 

[Edythe N. Backus ( "Ihc .MS. Plav, Anna liullrn," PMLA, 
1912, XI.VII. 741-52) identities this as an < i.-hteenth-century copy 
of a play written about 16K1 ] 

T. The Armenian Queen (.^ itf76f 

[The prologue and epilogue for this pl.iy are m I hornas DufTett's 
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Nao Poems, Songs, Prologues and Epilogues, 8® 1676. It wu 
evidently a country production.] 

Ballet. Le Balet de la Paix. Danc^ en presence de Monseigneur le 
President de Bordeaux Ambassadeur Extraordinaire du Roy de 
France en Angleterrc. 1660. 

Ballet. Ballet et Musique pour le divertissement du Roy de la Grande 
Bretagne. 1674. 

Pol. The Banish’d Duke: or, The Tragedy of Infortunatus. 1690. 

[Although the title-page says this was “Acted at the Theatre 
Royal,” it is certain the play was never performed. T.C. Nov. 1690. 
London Gazette, Aug. 18-21, 1690.] 

Pol. The Bloody Duke: or, The Adventures for a Crown. A Tragi- 
comedy... Written by the Author of the Abdicated Prince. 1690. 

[T.C. May 1690.] 

C. The Bragadocio, or. The Bawd turn’d Puritan: A New Comedy. 
By a Person of Quality. 1691. 

[T.C. Feb. 1690/1.] 

Pol. Caledonia: or. The Pedlar turned Merchant. A Tragi-Comcdy, 
as it was Acted by His Majesty’s Subjects for Scotland in the King 
of Spain’s Province of Darien. 1700. 

[Post Boy, Feb. 22-24, 1699/1700.] 

C. The Captain, or. Town Miss (D.L. April 1677). 

[Mon. Aprd 2, 1677 (L.C.). This may be Fletcher’s The Captain.] 

Ent. The Christmas Ordinary. A Private Show, wherein is expressed 
the Jovial Freedom of that Festival. Acted at a Gentlemans House 
among other Revels. 1682. 

[By “W.R.”.] 

T, The Cid (1691). MS. B.M. 8,888 (said to be in the hand of William 
Popple, Andrew Marvell’s nephew). 

Past. The Constant Nymph: or, the Rambling Shepheard... written by 
a Person of Quality (D.G. c. July 1677) 1678. 

[Imprimatur, Aug. 13, 1677, T.C. Nov. 1677. The dedication 
shows it was acted during the “vacation” — no doubt the summer.] 

Play. The Coronation of Queen Elizabeth, with The Restauration of 
the Protestant Religion: or. The Downfal of the Pope. Being a 
most Excellent Play (Bartholomew and Southwark Fairs, c. 1680) 
1680. 

[Dedication signed “J.D.”] 

C. The Counterfeit Bridegroom: or the Defeated Widow (D.G. 
c. Sept. 1677) 1677. 

[Imprimatur, Oct. 4, 1677. T.C. Nov. 1677. This alteration of 
Middleton’s No Wit, No Help, like a Woman's has been variously 
ascribed to APHRA BEHN and to THOMAS BETTERTON.] 

— The Country Knight (? D.G. March 1674/5). 

[This title is recorded in a list of plays seen by Nell Gwyn 
(Harvard University Librar)'), apparently on March 19, 1674/5. 
It may be a variant title for another play. See under Sir ROBERT 
HOWARD and JOHN CROWNE.] 

Pol. Cromwell’s Conspiracy. A Tragy-Comedy, Relating to our latter 
'Times. Beginning at the Death of King Charles the First, And 
ending with the happy Restauration of King Charles the Second. 
Written by a Person of Quality. 1660. 

[The B.M. copy (E 1038) has a manuscript date, August 8.] 
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T.C. The Cure of Pride. MS. Hunringtoa Ltbr^i HM 95. 

[This adaptation of Massinger's Th$ City Madam seems to 
belong to the Restoration period.] 

T. The Tragicall History of the Life and Death of Doctor Famtus 
(? Cockpit, or Red Bull, 1662) 1663. 

[On this early stage version of Marlowe's play see Richard H. 
Perkinson, “A Restoration ‘Improvement' of Doctor FaustuM" 
(ELH, 1934 . *. 303-24).] 

T.C. Emilia. 8® 167a. 

C. An Evening Adventure; or, A Night’s Intrigue. 

[This title, recorded in several early play lists and dated 1680, 
is probably a "ghost." Biographia Dramatica (181a), II. 203, 
sugf^ts that it may be John Stevens' An Ei'ming't Intrigue.] 

Past. The Exposure (T.R. in B.St. Nov. 1663). 

[Recorded in Herbert papers, possibly about Nov. 1663 (Hert>ert, 


p. 138).] 

T.C. The Faithfull Genius. (A MS. formed no. 361 in the H.F. House 


sale in 1924 ) ... 

[This has no date, but seems to belong to the Restoration period.] 
T. The Faithfull Virgins. MS. Bodl. Rawl. poet. 195. 

[Licensed by Herbert: "This tragedy spoynted to be acted by 
the dukes Company of Actors only leaving out what was Cross'd 
by Henry Herbertt M.R." There is no evidence concerning actual 
performance.] 

Pol. The Famous Tragedic of the Life and Death of Mris. Rump. 


T. The Fatal Discovery: or, Love in Ruines (D.L. c. Feb. 1697/8) 
1698 (a issues). ^ » n 

[Preface signed by GEORGE POWELL. T.C. May 1698. Po$t 
Man, March 3-5, 1697/8.] 

C. The Feign'd Astrologer. 1668. 

C. Feign'd Friendship: or The Mad Reformer (L.l.h. e. May 1699) 
1699. 

[T.C. June 1699- i3->.S, 1690 1 

C. The Female Wits; or. The Triumvirate of Poets at Rehearsal 

^^[This mu^stVave been acted before Verbruggen left the T.R. for 
L.I.F. and shortly after The World in the M^n was presented 
(D G. June 1697). Woodward-McManaway, Check Liit, no. 574, 
records an edition of 1697 at the Huntington Library, hut without 


FeniM or The Ingeniouse Mayde. (A MS. of this play formed 

no. 351 in the H.F. House sale in 19*4 ) 

Pol. The Follv of Priest.Craft. A Corned v. 1690. 

[T.C. Nov. 1690. iVert- Obrert'otor, Oct, 24, 1690. A variant 
title. Vie Convent, has been recorded ] 

F. The Fool’s Expectation: Or, I'he Wheel of hoimnc (D.G. »M). 
[Only the prologue and epilogue arc extant (Autrey N. NV iley, 
Rare Prologues and Epilogues, C^r^-tyoo (1940), pp. 30V lo).} 

— Fools Have Fortune; or, Lurk’s All. r.u 

(Thi. title >• given by Alfred H.rb.ge (Annot, ^ y'”* ; 

,940. pp. > 4 «- 3 ) “ • P'“y ‘ ^ 

not know any other reference to it.] 
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C. The Gordian Knot Unty’d (D.L. c. Nov. 1690). 

[Recorded in Gentleman* i Journal, Jan. 1691 /a. It is mentioned 
in the prologue to Bancroft’s King Edward the Third (D.L. c. Nov. 
1690). Dennis Arundell (TLS, June 18, 1925) suggests that the 
author may have been William Walsh, but his evidence is very 
flimsy.] 

Pol. Hells Higher Court of Justice; or the Triall of the Three Politick 
Ghosts, Via. Oliver Cromwell, King of Sweden, and Cardinal 
Mazarine. 1661. 

[By “J.D.” The B.M. copy (E 1087) has a manuscript date, 
April 13.] 

T. Heraclius (L.I.F. ? March 1664). 

[Tues. March 8, 1663/4 (Pepys; but with no mention of the 
theatre at which it was played).] 

Pol. Hewson Reduc’d : or, the Shoemaker return’d to his Trade. 1661. 

Knt. The Huntingdon Divertisement, or, an Entcrludc For the Generali 
Entertainment at the County-Feast, Held at Merchant-Taylors 
Hall, June 20, 1678. 1678. 

[Imprimatur, May 16, 1678. S.R. June 17, 1678.] 

— The Illustrious Sclaves (1672). MS. B.M. Add. 32,094. 

T. Irena. 1664. 

(Imprimatur, Oct. 13, 1664.] 

T.C. 'The Island Princess; or, The Generous Portugal (D.L. Jan. 
1668/9) 1669. 

[Th. Jan. 7, 1668/9 (Pepys and L.C.). T.C. Nov. 1669. An 
alteration of Fletcher’s play.] 

T. Jugurtha or The Faithless Cosen german. MS. Bodl.Rawl.poet. 195. 

[The precise date is unknown, but it is stated to fall within the 
Restoration period: it should, however, be remembered that 
Hcnslowe records a Jugurth in 1600 and that Herbert re-licensed 
an old play caWtd Jugurth in 1624.] 

C. Knavery in all Trades: or, the Coffee-House. A Comedy. As it 
was Acted in the Christmas Holidays by several Apprentices. 1664. 

T.C. The Labyrinth (T.R. in B.St. May 1664). 

[Mon. May 2, 1664 (Pepys). This play is otherwise unknown 
unless it be Love*s Labyrinth (1660) by THOMAS FORDE.'\ 

Pol. The Late Revolution: or. The Happy Change. A Tragi-Comedy. 
1690. 

[T.C. May 1690, London Gazette, April 24-28, 1690.] 

T. Love Despi.scd (I...I.F. Aug. 1668). 

[Mon. Aug. 17, i668 (Pepys). Downes, p. 29, records a revival 
of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Cupid's Revenge, and Pep)-! notes that 
Love Despised was the “new name’’ of that play: it is impossible 
to tell whether this was an altered version or not.] 

T.C. The Lovers Stratagem or Virtue Rewarded. MS. Bodl. Rawl. 
poet. 18. 

rrhc precise date is unknown, but this seems to be a Restoration 
play, A brief account of the plot appears in Summers, Playhouse, 
^pp. 341-2.] 

C. * Love’s Metamorphosis, or The Disguis’d Lovers. 

[Summers, Playhouse, pp. 343 and 449, lists this play from a 
manuscript in a Colbcck Radford catalogue. He states that this is 
inscribed “ Nar. Luttrell, his Book, 1682.’’] 
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— Love’s Mistery (? T.R. in V.St. Nov. 1660). 

[Mon. Nov. 12, 1660 (Herbert, p. 118; but the entry it deleted). 
This is almost certainly not a new play; perhaps the title is an 
alternative name for an older drama or is given in error for Hey- 
wood’s Loves Mistress ] 

T.C. Love’s Qu.'irrel (Salisbury Court, .Apnl i66i). 

[Sat. April 6, 1661 (Pepys). Almost certainly not a new 
play: probably an alternative title for an earlier work newly 
revived.] 

C. Love will finde out the Way. ...By T.B. 1661; 1667 (reissue as 
The Constant Maid: or, l^'e mil finde out the 11 Vv ..by J.S.). 

[This is Shirley’s The Constant Maid. 'Phe 1667 issue describes 
it a^ acted at the Nursery in Hatton Garden.] 

C. The Lyar (?i66i). See, infra, The Mutaken Beauty, or the Lyar 
(D.L. c. Sept. 1684). 

C. The Mistaken Beauty, or the Lyar (D.L. c. Sept. 1684) 1685. 

[Early play-lists record a quarto of 1661 with the title, 7 'he Lyar, 
but this is now unknown. That it may have once existed is sug- 
gested by the fact that Pepys saw u play adleJ The Mutaken Beautv 
on Nov. 28, 1667: It was then “old.” T.C. Nov. 1684 and May 
1685.] 

C, The Mistaken Husband (D.L. c. Sept. 1675) 1675. 

[T.C. Nov. 1675. 'Lhe preface declares that one scene was 
written by yOIlN DRYDLN. Alfred ILirhage, " E liicabethan- 
Rcstoration Palimpsest,” pp. ^04-7, suggests that this play was an 
old manuscript comedv by Brome, altered by Dryden ] 

C. Mr Turbulent: or. The Melancholhcks (!).(». c. Jan. 1681/2) 
1682; 1685 (reissue us The luutums ('ttisen, or, 'lhe Melamholy 
Vtsumer). 

[The B .M. copy (i6i.d. ao) has a manuscript date, Jan. 27, 
1681/2. True Protestant Mercury, Ecb. 4- 8, 1681/2.] 

— The Muse of New -Market, or, Mirth and Drollery. Being Three 
Farces Acted before the King and C’ourt at Newmarket (New- 
market, c. 16S0) t6So. 

[This includes three drolls (1) The Merry Milkmaid of Islington, 
or the Rambling (/'alhints defeated (from Nabbes’ loffrtiham ( ourt)', 
(2) Lose Lost in the Dark, or the Drunken ('ouple (from Massinger's 
The Guardian); (3) The Politick Whore or the Conceited ('uckhold 
(from Davenport’s The ('itv .\ight-Cap) I ( . Mav 1681. Domn- 
tick Intellu’ence, Jan. 30 I tb 1, 16S1 2 ] 

— Music; or, A Parley of Instiuments. 'Lhe First Part. 1676. 

C. The New-made Nobleman (Bed Bull, Jan. 1661/2). 

[“Den niettgemaakten Adelman" seen by continental visuois. 
Wed. Jan. 22, 1661 2 (Fthel .Seaton, Literary Relations of Kngland 
and Scandinavia in the Sexenteenth ('entury, 1935, p. 333 )- W. V.in 
I^nncp (TLS, June 20, 1936) believes that this was Retcher'v 
The Noble Gentleman.] 

C. Midnight’s Intrigues (c. 1677)- 

[Recorded in the prologue to Chamherlayne s l( its Ud by the 
Nose (D.L. c. July 1677) See APIIRA BEHN, The Feign'd 
Curtizans (D.G. 1670) ] 
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C. The Northern Cwtle (T.R. in B.St. Sept. 1667). 

[Set. Sept. 14, 1667 (Pepys). Almost certainly a mistake for 
TTie Nortfunm Lett.'] 

T, The Peijured Nun (?i68o). 

[Some early play-lists record this title as a reprint or alteration 
of Brewer’s Tht Lovesick King. No copy has authoritatively been 
reported.] 

Pol. A Phanatique Play. The First Part, As it was Presented before 
and by the Lord Fleetwood, Sir Arthur Hasilrig, Sir Henry Vane, 
the Lord Lambert, and others, last night, with Master lester and 
Master Pudding. 1660; 1660 (variant issue as A Phanatick Ploy). 

[The Bodley copy (Wood 615) has a manuscript date, March 
1659; in the Thomason tracts it is March 14.] « 

C. The Physician against his Will {c. 1667). 

[J. O. Halliwell (A Dictionary of Old English Plays, i860, p. 194) 
says that “ there is among Flecknoe’s poems a prologue, intend^ 
for a play, with this title.”] 

T. Piso’s Conspiracy (D.G. c. Dec. 1675) 1676. 

[T.C. Feb. 1675/6. An alteration of the Nero of 1624.] 

— The Poetess (D.L. Oct. 1667). 

[Mon. Oct. 7, 1667 (L.C.). Almost certainly an error. The 
Poetaster is a possibility, but there is no record of a Restoration 
production of that play, and in any case it was among the pieces 
given to D’Avenant in a warrant of Aug. 20, 1668.] 

— The Poiititian; or. Sir Popular Wisdom (D.G. Nov. 1677). 

[For Sat. Nov. 17, 1677 the L.C, records have, in one list. The 
Poiititian and, in the other, Popler Wisdome: that these refer to 
the same play is proved by a letter, dated Nov. 17, 1677, by 
Andrew Marvell (sec HMC, 14th Report, App. II. 357, and 
Edmond de Beer in TLS, March 8, 1923).] 

Pol. The Puritanical Justice; or. The Beggars turn’d Thieves. By 
Way of Farce, as it was lately Acted in and about the City of 
London. 1698. 

F, The Rampant Alderman, or News from the Exchange, A Farce. 1685. 

[S.R. Aug. 30, 1684. T.C. Nov. 1684. This is an adaptation of 
Marmion’s The Fine Companion.) 

M, The Rape of Europa by Jupiter (D.G. 1694) 1694. 

— The Rectory (D.G. Sept. 1673). 

[Sat, Sept. 27, 1673 (L.C.).] 

Pol. The Rcligious-Rebell, or the Pilgrim-Prince. 1671. 

T.C. The Renegado, MS. Bodl. Rawl. poet. 20. 

[The manuscript of this altered version of Massinger's play 
cannot be dated with any assurance. The only recorded per- 
formance of The Renegado was on June 6, 1662. Sec W. J. Law- 
rence {TLS, Oct. 24, 1929) and J. G. McManaway, “Philip 
Massinger and the Restoration Drama" {ELH, 1934, i. 287-8).] 

C. The Rival Mother (? 80 1678). 

[Some early playlists, followed by a few more modem, con- 
fidently record this title, but no copy seems to have been authori- 
tatively reported.] 

— The Romantick Lady (T.R. in B.St. March 1670/1). 

[Mon. March 13, 1670/1 (L.C.). The year is not certain but is 
probably as given here.] 
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Pol. Rome's Follies : or, The Amorous Frysrs. . . .As it wsi latsdy Actad 
at a Person of Qualities House. 1681. 

{Imparttal ProUitant Mtratry^ Dec. 30-Jsn. 3, 1681/a.] 

T. Romulus and Hersilia: or, The Sabine War (D.G. Aug. 1682) 
1683. 

(Th. Aug. 10, i68a (True Protestant Mercury, Aug. ia~i6, 168a). 
T.C. Nov. 1682. Loyal Impartial Mercury, Nov. 14-17, i68a. 
Both Mrs Behn and Lady Slingsby were arrested on account of 
the epilogue written by the former and spoken by the latter (sec 
Autrey Nell Wiley, Rare Prologues and Epilogues 1641-1700 (1940), 
pp. 129-34). The order of arrest is in L.C. s/191 and 5/16, p, 118.) 
Pol. The Royal Cuckold: or, Great Bastard. ...A Tragy-Gomedy. 1693. 

[T.C. June 1693.] 

Pol. The Royal Flight: or, The Conquest of Ireland. A New Farce. 
1690. 

[T.C. Nov. 1690. New Observator, Oct. 15, 1690.) 

Pol. The Royal Voyage, or the Irish Expedition. A Tragi-comcdy. 
1690. 

[T.C. June 1690.] 

Ent. School-Play (amateur, c. 1663) 8° 1664. 

— The Sea-Captains (D.G. March 1673/4). 

[Wed. March 18, 1673/4 (L.C.).) 

C. She Ventures, and He Wins. A Comedy (L.I.F. c. Sept. 1695) 
1696. 

[The dedication is signed “Ariadne.” lAindon Clatette, Oct. 
10-14, 1695.) 

Pol. The Siege and Surrender of .Mom. A I'ragi-Comedy. 1691. 

[Imprimatur, April 23, 1691. 'I'.C. Nov. 1691,] 

Pol. The Siege of Derry. 1692. 

T.C. Tamerlane the Beneficent (1692). MS. B.M. Add. 8,888 (said 
to be in the hand of William Popple, Andrew Mar\firt nephew). 

Pol. The Tragical Actors of the Martyrdome of the late King Charles 
wherein Oliver’s late falsehood, with the rest of his gang are 
described in their several actions and stations. 1660 (no date on 
title-page, but colophon, ‘‘Printed for Sir Arthur, 1660”). 

[The B.M. copy (E 1019) has a manuscript date, March 30, 
1660,] 

T.C. The Triumphs of Virtue (D.L. c, Jan. r6f/)/7) 1697. 

[Post Boy, April 17-20, 1697 I 

C. Try Before You Trust. MS. B.M. 37.158. 

[The date of this piece is unknown, but probably comes towards 
the end of the seventeenth century.) 

C. A Pleasant Comedy called 'I’he Two Merry Miik-maids. 1661. 

[A version of the comedy of 1619.) 

— TTie Ungrateful Ivovers (L.I.F. Sept. 1667). 

[Wed. Sept. 11, 1667 (Pepys). 'I'his is almost certainly a ” ghost ” 
title: no doubt Pepys meant The Unfortunate Lovers.] 

T. The Unnatural Mother. ...Written by a Young Lady (L.I.F. 
c. Aug. 1697) 1698. 

[T.C. Nov. 1697, and Feb. 1697/8 (as Ixrve*t Reward; or, The 
Unnatural Mother). Post Boy, Nov. 20-23, *697.) 

Satire. Wit for Money: or, Poet Stutter. A Dialogue between Smith, 
Johnson, and Poet Stutter. Containing ReHcctions on some late 
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Plays; and particularly, on Love for Money, or, The Boarding 
School. 1691. 

[T.C. May 1691. The B.M. copy (641. p. i) has a manuscript 
date, April 23.] 

C. The Woman turn’d Bully (D.G. c. May 1675) 1675. 

[Imprimatur, July 5, 1675. S.R. July 8, 1675. T.C. Nov. 1675.] 

For the sake of completeness there is added here a list of titles 
of various drolls and puppet-plays. These have not been included 
in the general alphabetical list of unknown plays because (i) some 
of the titles are vague and general (e.g. Whittington) y (2) some 
probably are relics of pre-Commonwealth dramatic activity, and 
(3) some, although conjecturally dated before 1700, may belong 
rather to the early years of the eighteenth century. Most of the 
titles arc recorded in A Dictionary of Old English Plays (i860) by 
J. O. Halliwell (J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps): references are given to 
this book and brief indication is given of the sources, where stated, 
of his information. 

Puppet-plays 

Bartholomnu Fair (Pepys, Sept. 9, 1668). 

Holofemet (Pepys, Aug. 6, 1664). 

Patient Gnzill (Pcpys, Aug. 30, 1667). 

Punchinello (Halliwell, p. 203, quoting a record of March 29, 1666, which 
mentions “Punchinello, the Itallian popet player” at “booth at 
Charing-Cross”). 

IVhittington (Pepys, Sept. 21, 1668). 

Drolls 

The Boaster; or Bully-huff catch'd in a Trap (Halliwell, p. 34, with 
reference to The Theatre of Itiffenuity, 1698: obviously taken from 
1 Henry IP). 

The Devil of a Wife (Halliwell, p. 73). 

Dives and Lazarus (Halliwell, p. 76, referring to Wit and Drollery, 1682, 
and The Pleasant Musical Companion, 1687). 

The Dutch Cruelties at Amboyna, xctth the Humours of the Valiant Welshman 
(see Cal. State Papers. Domestic, p. 148, under d.ate May ii, 

167a). 

Friar Bacon (Halliwell, p. 104). 

Irish Evidence; or The Humours of Teague (Harbage, Annals, p. 144, under 
the date 1682). 

Jephtha's Rash Vote; or The Virgin Sacrifice (Halliwell, p. 132, referring 
to “Sorbiere’s Journey to London” in 1698, but Sorbi^re’s Relation 
d'un voyage en Angleterre was originally published in 1664 and 
translated in 1709: a droll of this title is recorded in 1703 — see the 
I-Undlist of Plays, 1700^-1705). 

Mad Tom of Bedlam; or The Distressed los ers, udth the Comical Humours 
of Squire Numskull (Halliwell, p. 160, but this also is firmly recorded 
only in the eighteenth century', an announcement of 1730 declaring 
that it was written by Doggett). 
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The Mad Wooing; or, A W'ay to U'm and Tame a Shretc (Halliwcll, p. i6o, 
referring to The Theatre of Ingenuity, 1698). 

Merry Andrew (presumably this is the title intended by Pepyt’ Marry 
Audrey of Aug. 29, 1668). 

Noah's Flood (see supra, p, 3 1 1). 

The Old Widow (Halliwell. p. 185, referring to W'l/’r Interpreter, 1662, 
and giving Gmwright’s The Ordinary as the source). 

The Prince's Ball; or. The Conquest of Queen Judith (Uarbuge, Annals, 
p. 144, under the date 1682), 

St George and the Dragon (Halh\\ell, p. 218, referring to The Theatre cq 
Compliments, 1688). 

The Siege of Namur (Halliwell, p. 228, referring to "Sorbiire’s Journey to 
Londem", i6q8). 

Vienna Besieged (Halliwell, p. 265, referring to The Theatre of Compli- 
ments, 1688). 
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Lawson, Mrs, 379 
Leanerd, J., 23, 43, 57, 264. 269. 
418 

Lcavis, F. R., 179 

Lc Due, French dancer, 60, 359 

Lee, M., 333 

I^, N., 4, 6, 10, 14, 15, 19, 20, 37, 
55. 64, 67, 69, 79, 86, 94, 96, 120, 
121-4, 125. 126, 128, 129, 130, 
131, 144-8, 155, i8o, 272, 329, 
406, 419-20, 429 
Le^, C., 180, 283, 311, 432 
l^gge, W., 312 
l^^ouis, P., 190 

Uigh, Anthony, 332, 334, 335, 374. 
375. 377 

Leigh, or Lee, Elinor, 73, 336, 338, 
361, £68, 378-9 
l^igh, Elizabeth, 362, 429 
Leinster, Capt., 18 
Lennep, VV. Van, 285, 301, 306, 
39 1, 402, 438, 443 


Leonard, 358 
Leoni, M., 164 

Le Roy, French dancer, 60, 359 
Lesley, G., 420 
Lessant, French dancer, 60 
Letchheld, 320 
Letelier, singer, 359 
Le Temps, French dancer, 60, 355, 
359 

Leveridge, R., 133 
I^evett, 319 
l^wis. A., 392 

Lightmg, in the theatres, 81-2 
Lillieston, T., 289-90« 300, 302, 

317, 374 
Lillo, (L, 156 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, theatre, 311, 

318, 322, 335. 336-41. 424. 439 
Lisle, J., 302, 318 

Lisle’s Tennis Court, theatre, 287, 
301, 318, 319 
Lloyd, C., 99, 206 
Locke, M., 133, 135, 402, 431 
Loiseau, J., 4, 21 1 
Long, Mrs, 259, 301 
Longsledall player:^, 3 1 1 
Loret, J., 42 
I^uis XIV, King, 98 
Loveday, T., 288, 294, 297, 299, 
320, 363. 364 

Lovel, T., 289-90, 300, 374 
Ix)we, R. W., 3, 17, 278, 294 
Ixiwer, Sir W., 98, 420 
Lucas, Mrs, 379 
Lully, G. B., 158, 425 
Luttrell, N., 76, 391, 406, 407, 417, 
421, 429. 432. 442 
Lyddall, 298-9, 364 
Lynch, Kathleen M., 94, 181, 185, 

273 


Macaulay, T. C., 187 
Macchiavelli, N., 192 
Macdonald, Hugh, 399, 403, 406, 
419 

Machines, theatrical, 44-6 
Mackenzie, Aline, 42a 
MacMillan, D., 2, 397 
Macready, W., 164 
Magarth, J. R., 307 
Maidwell, L., 217, 420 
Malone, E., 241, 291, 329, 406, 414, 
429 

Man, E., 320 
Mandach, A. de, 187, 401 
Manley, Mary de la Riviere, 55. 75, 
157, 224, 225, 266, 420 
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Mann, \V,, 178 

Marlowe, C., 156, 309, 390, 441 
Marmion, S., 217, 273, 444 
Marsh, printer, 417 
Marsh, singer, 359 
Marshall, Ann, 295, 297, 364, 365 
Marshall, Rebecca, 299. 320 
Marston, J., 273, 418 
Marvell, A., 251, 440, 444, 445 
Mary, Queen, 407 
Masks, wearing of, 14 
Mason, 311 

Massinger, P., 92, 296, 301, 303, 
305, 44%» 443. 444 
Masters, Mrs, 359 
Mathews, E. G., 191 
Matthews, W., 319 
Maxficld, singer, 359 
Maxwell, B., 413 
Mayne, J., 273 
McCabe, W. H.. 417 
McCutchcon, R. P., 407 
McManaway, J, G., 3, 92. 310, 387, 
4^6,435.444 „ 

Medboume, or Medburne, M , 
188, 258-9, 302, 317, 3'9. 3^9. 
420 

Meggs, Mar>, 320, 324 
Middle-class, and the theatre, 7 S, 
75 

Middleton, D., 324 
Middleton, T., 259, 289. 29^», ^ot, 
303. 305. 394. 440 
Mtgnon, Eli/abeth, 280 
Miles, D. H., 187 
Miller, C. W.. 106 
Mills, J., 382 
Mills, L. J., 106 
Milton, J., 420, 439 
Mins, 314 

Modena, Ouke of, 251 
Mohun, M., 8, 9, 67, 288. 290, 291. 
293, 294, 295, 296-7, 298, 299. 
316,322,323,325,327.329. ni, 
363. 364. 365 ^ 

Moli^re, 20, 135, 181, 186-90, 192, 
193, 196, 203, 204, 210, 216, 2 11. 
254, 257, 258, 259, 260, 262, 270, 

3*13.404 , 

Mohna, T. de, 192 
Monconys, 34 

Monk, General G.. 287, 2S9 
Monmouth, Duke <»f, 358; hi*, com- 
pany of actors, 314 
Montfleury, J. de. 191 
Moore, C. A., 2 
Moore, E., 279 


Mordant, Lad\ Mar>. 358 
Morcto, A., 190. 19a, 271 
M<»rgan, A. E., a 
Mt.rle> , 327-8 
Moseley, H., 292, 388, 389 
Mosely, J., 2H9. 300, 374 
Moses, M. j., 2 

Motteux, P. A., 4, 12, 19. 55. 63, 
143, 170. 252, 262-3, 265. 279, 
411. 42CI-I, 422, 424, 426 
Mottley, dancer. 6^, 359 
M»)ttley, J., 3 
Mounttord, Airs. 241, 332 
Mountturd, or NIountfort, \V., 4, 
38, 69. 80, 252. 260, 2t.i. 279. 
332. 334. 335. 357. 374. 175. 377. 
388, 412, 421, 429 
Mueschke, P., 245 
Muir, K., 179 
Mulert, .A., 98 
Muralt, 50 
Mu>scr, < i., 164 
Myers, C. 1 , , 95 

Nabbes, T.. 44.3 

Nahm. Kl.C , 78. 212,318, 437. 4 ih 
Nepp, tee Knepp 

Nethcrcot, A H., 4. an, 2S5, 2 <k>. 

293. 295. *30 « 

Nctflcion, G H., 2, 114. 115 
Netilc, R., 421 

Newdigate-Newdigate. 1 ad\, 40/) 
Newmarket players, 3 1 1 
Niemayer, C., 321 
Nokes, J., 68, 289- .>0, too. 302. 

3«7. 330, 332. 334, 37» 

Nokes, R., 289-90, 300. U2 117. 
374 

Norris, Mrs, 301, 30a, 367 
Norris, E. '1*., 170, 191 
Norris. H . 301, 302 
Noro.n, Mrs, 319 
Norton, H., i7», 422 
Norisich, players at. 3, in, 315 
Noyes, R. (/., 83, 92, 1H2 

Nursery' 'rheat re, Harbii, in. 313 14. 

315-16 

Nursery 'rhcaire, Hatton G.irdrn, 
312-13, 3»5 -i6 

Oates, T., 78. 217 

Odell, G. C. D., 38. 45, 51. 55. >74 

Ogdby, J., 212, 288, 422 

Ogilby’s 'ITicatre, Dublin, 301, 306 

Oldmixon, J., 263, 421, 422 

( »pera, comic, 161-2 

"Opera", D’Avenant's, 6, 29, >32 
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Opera, dramatic, 132-6, 158-62, 
285-7 

Opera, Italian, 94 5, 132 
“Orange Moll”, see Meggs, Mary 
Orchestra, in theatre, 61-2 
Ormonde, Duke of, 306-7 
Orpe, 358 

Osborn, J. M., 329, 403 
Osborne, Margaret, 302, 332 
Ossory, Earl of, 307 
Ott, P., 187 

Otway, T., 2, 4, 20, 24, 39, 40, 58, 
68, 71, 79, 86, 98, 120-1, 155, 
162-5, >66, 168, 172, 180, 187, 
188, 191, 231, 240, 258, 272, 
422-3, 431 
Oxford, Earl of, 301 
Oxford, players at, 7, 305-8 

Paisible, musician, 355 
Palmer, F"., 10 
Palmer, J., 237, 280 
Pantomime, 161, 279 
Parker, R., 315 
Parkhurst, F., 255, 302, 423 
Parshall, K. K., 191 
Parsons, A. E., 96 
Paul, H. N., 401 
Pavy, F., 302, 317, 332, 333 
Payne, F. W., 106 
Payne, H. N., 54, 69, 77, 83. 130, 
216-17, 423 

Pecurr, French dancer, 60, 355 
Peer, W., 302 
Pembroke, Lady, 358 
Pcndlcbury, D. J., 178 
Pepys, S., 6, 7, 8, 9, la, 13, 15, 17, 
i8, 21, 23, 26, 27, 30, 33, 35, 40. 
50, 61 , 62, 63, 68, 69, 70, 85, 90, 
93, 95, tta, >>6, 136, 171. 
182, 183, 202, 203, 214, 219. 252, 
257, 290, 294-5. 296, 298, 300, 
309, 3*2. 3*3, 320, 321-2, 388, 
392, 393, 395, 396, 398, 400. 40> . 
402, 403, 404, 410, 411, 413, 414, 
415, 416, 418, 428, 430, 433, 435, 
442, 443, 444, 445, 446, 447 
Pcrin, C., 326 
Pcrin, J., 3*3, 3*4 
Perkinson, R. H., 282, 310, 441 
Perrault, C., 82 
Perrin, P., 423 
PerromA, C., 4 
Perry, H. T. P., 4, 280 
Pcrryn, Mrs, 379 
Phelps, S., 164 

Philips, Katherine, 4,98, 106,402,423 


Phillips, or Phillipps, W., 170, 266, 
320, 423 

Phoenix theatre, 286, 289 
Pinkethman, W., 302, 379, 382, 424 
Pinto, V. de S., 2, 4, 235 
Pix, Mary, 12, 75, 224-5, 266, 424 
“Platonic’’ cult, 94, 184-5 
Platt, H. G., 155, 395 
Plautus, 188, 231, 410 
Political elements in drama, lo-ii, 
78, 217-18, 224, 275 
Polwhele, Elizabeth, 424 
Pool, E. Mdlicent, 190 
Pope, A., 241 • 

“Popish Plot’’, 78 
Popple, W,, 440, 445 
Pordage, S., 40, 50, 83, 119, 424 
Porter, T., 38, 62, 69, 136, 219-20, 
264, 425 

Portsmouth, Duchess of, her com- 
pany of actors, 315 
Potter, E. B., 180 
Powell, G., 19, 27, 39, 40, 52. 54, 
80, 130, 156-7, 160, 170, 241, 
252, 261, 266, 332, 334, 336, 339, 
378, 379. 382, 424. 42s. 436, 44* 
Powell, J., 348 

Powell, M., 315, 319. 320, 326, 329, 

332 

Power, J., 315 

Poyntz, J., 318 

Praz, M., 94 

Preston, singer, 359 

Price, 359 

Price, Alice, 320 

Price, J., 301, 302, 317 

Priest, dancer, 59, 161, 402 

Priest, J., 434 

Prinz, J., 4, 411 

Prologues and epilogues, vo^ue of, 
77-8, 265-6 
Protopopesco, D., 4 
Purcell, D., 158, 1^, i6i, 429 
Purcell, H., 83, 95, 133, 161, 407, 
4*4. 429 

Queen Henrietta's men, 288 
“Queen’s Men’’, 310, 363, 364 
Queen’sTheatre, see Duke’sTheatre 
Quin, J., 50 

Quinault, P., 95, 98, 158, 190, 225, 

425 

Quynn, Anne, 321 

Racine, J., 20, 97, 98, 124, 131, 178 
“ Rampony’’, Italian singer, 62, 95 
Randolph, T., 225, 391, 395 
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Rant, li., 425 

Ravenscroft, T., 54, 63, 74, 76, 79, 
83, 86, 101, 137, 169-70, 173, 
188, 191, 192, 193, 214, 229. 231, 
251, 253-6, 257, 262, 264, 272, 
405, 420, 425-^. 438 
RaxNlins, 23, 215-16, 234, 426 7 
Raymes, W,, 427 
Read, A., 302 

Red Bull Theatre, 287-9, 290, 292, 
293, 294, 295, 296, 306, 309, 3 «o, 
441 

Reeves, 298 
Reeves, Amne, 299 
Reggio, P., 133 
Ressler, Kathleen, 282 
Revels, Office of the, 316 18 
Revet, E., 76, 216, 302, 427 
Rhodes, J., 65, 258, 286. 289 90, 
291, 292, 293, 294, 295, 301, 302, 
3*4-15, 3*7, 354, 36* 

Rhodes, H., 427 
Rhodes, R. C., 306 
Riccoboni, L., 189 
Rich, C., 161, 279, 333, 335, 340, 
367-9, 372-9, 381-2 

Richards, Mrs, 302 
Richards, J., 9, 301 
Richardson, singer, 359 
Richn.ond, Duke of, 301 
Rivers, A., 427 
Robert, singer, 359 
Robinson, R., 42, 382 
Roche-(kiilhen, Mmc la, 133, 3 >>5, 

427 

Rogers, J., 292 
Rogers, Jane, 379 
Rollins, H. E., 284 
Roos, Lord, 399 

Rosenfeld, Sybil, 3, 4. 306, 307, 313, 
3*5, 387 

Rousseau, J. ]., 155, 267 

Rowe, N., 73, 155, 168 

Rowley, W., 273, 296, 305 

Royal Academy of Music, 39, *3t 

Royal Society, 99 

Ruggles, G., 397 

Bundle, J. U., 191, 192 

Russell, J., 313 

Russell, T. W., 178 

Russell, Sir W., 301 

Rutland House, 285, 286 

Rutter, J., 97, 303 

Rutter, Margaret, 297, 299, 364, 

Ryemea, P., 3*3 

Rymcr, T., 67, 142, 144, *79, 

427 


Sackville, Charles, Lord Buckhursi, 
*06,319, 3»*,427, 436 
Sackville- West, V., 4 
Sadler, A., 427 
Saffcr>', C., 315 

St Andr6e, or St Andr6, French 
dancer, 60, 135, 359 
Saintsbury, G., 111, a 10, 227. 229, 
230, 231, 232 

St Serfe, Sir 'I'., 192, 220, 427 
Salisburx’ Court ’Phcairc 

\\ hitcfriars) 290-2, 300. 50S 9, 
3*0, 4L5 

Sandford, S., 65, 69, 30a, 317. 319, 
^ 332. 36H. 374 
Sandmonn, P., 187 
Sand\^, C» , 427 
Sargc.iunt, 330 
Saunders, C., 54, 156, 427 
Saunderson,.Mr8, traUrttri ion, Mrs 
Saupe, (L, 122 
Suvile, H , 394 
Savilc, Sir (j , 394 
Scarroii, P., 191 
Scene-painters, 42 
Scener>’, in the theatres, aH 59.80 1 
Scheurcr, C. M., 216 
ScbottncI, K., 288 
Schroder, H., 93 
Schroder, von, 154 
Schweitzer, J. W , 96 
Scott, Florence R , 137 
Scott, 'I'., 12, 39, i^o. 427 8 
Scott, V. j., ail 

Scott, Sir W., no. zoS, 229, 2ti 
Scott-Thomas, H. 1 ,257 
Scroop, 17 

Scudt^rN , ( Icorges de, 96, loS, 1 iK 
Scuili r\ , Mad< lime «lc, 10, <>9. 101, 
118. n** 

Scatcn, Itliil, 252, 3cx^ 310, 40). 

414, 423, 43V. 443 
Scdlcy, Sir C , 2. 4, *0, 15, 21. Hs. 
lot), no, 120, 1 87, 207, 213. 
234 5, 265, 428, 436 
Seneca, 141. 432, 433, 438 
Senior, I* 1) , 4 

.Sentimentalism, 216, 224, 240, 

263 79 
.Scile, 320 

Settle. I' , 4. n, 12, 20, 33, 37, 39. 
40, 42, 40, 49, 55, 66, 79, 81, 83, 
86, 96, 101. 116 18, liK, 129. 
130, 135, *38, I48“50, 160 I, 
180, 205, 382, 4*9. 42*. 424. 
428 9. 430 
Shad, G., 311 
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ShadwcU, Mrs, see Gibbs, Mrs 
Shadweil, T., 2, 4, 8, 10, ii, 12, i4> 
16, 20, 23, 24, 26, 34, 37 i 39» 40» 
42, 44, 49, 62, 66, 67, 68, 69, 75. 
79. 85. 90. 13a. *33. 134. 135. 
138. 173, 187, 188, 191, *93. *95. 
198, 200, 201-10, 215, ai7. a*8, 
220, 221, 229, 235, 238, 239. 24a. 
24s, 247, 264, 265, 267, 319, 388, 
394. 396, 40*. 407. 429-3*. 438 
Shakespeare, W., 4, 30, 63, 67, 71, 
7a, 88, 92, 103, lao, 134, 136, 
*37. *4*. *5*. *62, i7*-7. *79. 
180, 182, 201, 215, 256, 289, 296, 
303. 4*7, 418, 446 
Shank, 288 

Shatterall, £., 287, 294, 297, 299, 

363. 364 

Shatterall, R., 288, 294, 296-7, 299, 
320, 323, 325, 326, 327, 329, 363, 
364 

Sh^w, G. B., 189, 233 
Shaw, S., 432 
Shcdlock, J. S., i6i 
Shenan, French dancer, 60, 355 
Shepherd jSinger, 359 
Sheppey, T., 289-90, 300, 320, 329, 
33a, 374 „ 

Sherburne, £.,432 
Sheridan, R. B. 248, 279 
Sherley, or Shirley, actor, 298-9, 

364 

Sherwin, T., 43a 
Shipman, T,, 116, 432 
Shirley,]., 153, *7o, *73. *81, 184, 
190, 194, 289, 296, 303, 305, 312, 
4*7, 427. 443 
Simeons, ]., 417 
Simpson, P., 305 
Simpson, T., 332 
Singleton, ]., 62 

Skipwith, Sir T., 333, 335, 337, 
339, 340, 368-9. 37<^. 382-4 
Slade, Mrs, 326 
Shngsby, Lady, 445 
Sloane, £. H., 4, 336, 412 
Smith, Mrs, 30a 
Smith, A., 394 
Smith, Cecily, 320 
Smith, D. F., 80, 248, 337 
Smith, G. C. M., an, 389 
Smith, H., 432 
Smith, JK, 260, 432 
Smith, J. H., 74, 190, 19*. 216. 224, 
264, 272, 276, 280, 281 
Smith, W., 18, 30a, 330, 33a. 336, 
389. 370-1, 384 


Smock Alley Theatre, see Ogilby’s 
Theatre, Dublin 
Smyth, dancer, 60, 359 
Smyth, or Sm>the, J., 260, 432, 436 
Snow, R., 319 
Solis, A. de, 190 
Summers, Sir J., 371 
Sophocles, 144 
Sorbifere, S. de, 11, 446, 447 
Sorin, dancer, 384 
Souers, P. W., 4 
Southby, 171, 432 
Southcrne, 'I'., 4. 57. 79, 99 , *01, 
*29, 134, *53-5. i65,«i 68, 171, 
240-1, 250, 264, 407, 422, 432-3 
Southland, T., 189, 190, 233, 433 
Spanish influence, on comedy, 
191-2 

Spencer, H., 134, 166, 171, i74. 

301, 303, 402, 430 
Sprague, A. C., 93, 174, 183, 290, 
3*0 

Squire, Barclay, 434 
Stage, audience on the, 1 1-12, 360 
Staggins, musician, 62 
Stapylton, Sir R., 35, 38, 101, 
139-40, 264, 26s, 433 
Steele, Sir R., 198, 236, 263, 264 
Stevens, D. H., 2 
Stevens, J., 441 

Stevenson, or Stephenson, scene- 
painter, 42, 135 
Stoll, £. £., 282 
Stonehill, C., 2 
Streeter, R., 42 
Strong, musician, 62 
Stroude, 433 

Stroup, T. B., 81, 99, 272 
Sublini, Mme, 65 
Suckling, Sir J., 29, 185, 296 
Summers, M., 2, 3, 80, 81, 82, 83, 
*74. a59, 285, 30*. 306, 315, 389. 
39*. 393. 399. 4®*. 40S. 4o8, 4*8, 
421, 426, 428, 429, 430, 434, 435. 
438, 44a 
Swaen, E. H., 2 
Swinburne, A. C., 232 
Sypher, W., 155 

Talbot, J., 433 
Tanner, T., 297, 359, 364 
Tanton, S., 315 

Tate, N., 10, 42, 54. 79, *60, 172, 
173. *77. *93. 225, 252, 256-7. 
410, 434 

Tatham, ]., 211, 29a, 391, 434 
Taubman, M., 435 
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Taylor, D. C., 4 
Taylor, I. E,, a 
Taylor, J., 311 
Taylor, S., 435 
Teeter, L., 99 
Temple, Mrs, 379 
Tereofx, 410 
Texte, J., 50 

Thaler, A., 16, 9a, 96, 315 
Theatre Royd, Bridges Street, 
3ao-a 

Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, srr 
Drury Lane Theatre 
'Fhcatre Royal, Verc Street, 313 
Theatres, flestoration, a5-63,78^3. 
284-341 

'Fhomas, E., 317 
Thomas, T., 313 
Thomson, T., 435 
Thorndike, A. H., 280 
Thom-Drury, G., 391, 424, 430 
Thorp, W., 83, 136 
Thorpe, C. De W., 99 
Tinder, 319 
Todd-Nayler, V., 2 
Toplady, R., 320 
'roumeur, C., 136 
Towers, S., 42 
Trcfusis, J., 333. 334, 37<) 
Trevelyan, G. Pil.. 281 
Trevor, 358 

Trotter, Catherine, 57, 75, 435 
Troutbeck players, 3 1 1 
Tuke, R., 435 
Tuke, Sir G., 435 
Tuke, Sir S., 2, 9, 26, 33, 66, 69, 
loi, 127, 192, 197, 219, 264, 403. 
435 

Tummins, J., 319 
Tunman, T., 320 
Tapper, J. W., 93 
Turner, A., 287 
Turner, H., 374 

Turner, R., 289-90, 300, 302, 313, 

317, 356 

Tutchin, John, 435 


l^nderhill, C., 68, 80, 256, 260, 
289-90, 300, 302, 317, 320, 330. 
332, 336, 338, 361, 362, 368, 378. 
432, 436 

Union of the Theatres, 6, 27, 66, 
67, 69, 75, 79. 331-6. 349-52, 
365-6, 369 
Upham, A. H,, 96 
Uphill, Mrs, 29s 
Ustick, W. L , 273 
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Valency' ,M. J., 119 
Vanbrugh, Sir J.,4, 18, 23, 32. iqi, 
193 194, 244-5, » 79, 337. 407. 
436 

Van Ijiun, H., 187 
Vega, Lope dc, 192 
Verbruggen, j., 160, 332, 338, 339 
362. 378, 379. 382-3, 384-S. 425. 
436. 441 

Verbruggen, Susanna, 73, 336, 338, 
361. 368. 370. 378, 383 
Verjuice, Mr^, 299 
Vilhcrs, George, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 2, 18, 61, 85, 90. 248, 415, 

.439 

Vincent, S., 12 

Voltaire, F.-M. A. de, 178 

Vote, A. di, iff A. De\o, 250 

Wagner, B. M , 106, 302, 311. 394, 

417 

Walcott, F. G., 179 
Walker, W., 157, 436 
Waller, £., 98. 106, 21a, 411. 41a, 
427, 428, 436-7 
Wallerstein, Ruth C.. 178, 179 
Walmslev, 1). M., 2, 133, ;oi, 430 
Walsh, W., 241, 397. 442 
Walter, T., 390. 437 
Wamslcy, 302 
Wann, L., 131 

Ward, Sir A. W., 2, 215, 2s7, 

264, 271 

Ward, F., 92, 405, 430 
Watson, M., 295, 299. u9, 329, 

332, 363. 364 

Weaver, Fh7al>eth. ags, 297, J19. 
394 

Webb, a 

Webb, J., 35. 41. 80, 286, 305 
Webster, J , 93. 121. 130. >44. >54, 
162, 170, 299, 303 
WcIK S. B., 3. 3 33 
Wentworth, Laih Henrietta. 
Wernicke, A., 187 
Weston. J., 101, 437 
W'estrup, J. A,, 83 
Wharton, Lady Anne, 437 
Whibley, L., 221 
Whincop, T., 3. 18, 161 
Whistler, L., 4 
Whiukcr, W., 39, 156, 437 
White, A. F., 4, 79, 3 >8 
White, E. W., 95 
White, H. O., 99 

Whitefriars I'heaire (lee o/fo Salis- 
bury ( ourt), 292, 301 
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Whitehall, theatres in, S-g, 43, 80 
Whitelodce, Bubtrode, 286, 400 
Whiting, G. W., 78, 41 1 
Wilcox, J., 187, 188 
Wild, R., 437 

Wiley, Autrey N., 23, 77, 290, 305, 


3i9» 39i»4i9, 44*» 445 
Wilkins, G., 267 
Wilks, R., 382 
Will, 302 
Willey, B., 99 

William III, King, 12, 74, 218, 333 
Williams, B., 280 
Williams, C., 4 
Williams, £. £., 191, 282 
Williams, J., 241, 302, 332, 334, 
335. 336. 338. 361, 368, 370. 374. 
377, 437 


Williams, R., 31 1 

Wilmot, John, Earl of Rochester, 
2, 4, 9, 21, 22, 24, 83, 88, 93, 176, 
208, 265, 410, 411, 415, 437 
Wilson, J., 78, 211-12, 247, 249, 
262, 301, 437-8, 439 
Wilson, J. H., 74, 79, 93, 183, 282, 


Wiltshire, 332 

Windham, Sir Iv., 90, 326 
Winship, G. P., 398 


Wintershall, W., 287, 288, 294, 
296-7, 299, 320, 323, 325, 327. 
33*. 363, 364 

Women, in Restoration society, 25 
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